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A chemical service organization . .. guiding industry 
toward more efficient use of water. 


NATIONAL ALUMINATE CORPORATION 
6222 West 66th Place © Chicago 38, Illinois 


SEPTEMBER 1953 
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to SCREEN REJECT 
in your mill ? 


medium size 
J-C Zenith Press 





PULP CONTAINING 5% 
REFINED REJECTS SHOWS 
7¥%2% MORE STRENGTH 
THAN NORMAL HIGH YIELD 
KRAFT — WITH HIGH QUAL- 
ITY APPEARANCE RETAINED 





1 1 
POINTS PULP STRENGTH 


sess 32 8 


a. 100% rejects — one pass in high density 
refiner 


b. 100% rejects — two passes in high density 
refiner 


c. Normal high yield Kraft pulp 
d. 95% C & 5% A 
e. 95% C & 5% B 
Points pulp strength = 2 X Mullen plus tear. (Note that 
polp containing refined rejects is stronger than normal 
Dvqnd equal in appearance.) 


RECENT TESTS PROVE A SUPERIOR PULP 





Flow diagram — high yield Kraft 
with reject refining 


J-C 015 Refiner 


Our engineers and facilities are 
at your service. For information, 
write Dept. P. 


RESULTS FROM MIXING A PULP NOW LOST 
(REJECTS) WITH NORMAL HIGH YIELD KRAFT 


9f can have similar savings with the simple installation of a J-C PULP 
PRESS and 015 HIGH DENSITY REFINER in your present system. Here's 
how the J-C system makes possible these remarkable savings . . . 
After leaving the tailing screens the rejects are pressed to high consist 
ency, processed in the specially designed 015 refiner and returned to 
the blow tank. A wide separation between the plates allows the 015 
refiner to operate at high density with less power per ton of pulp. A 
striking feature of the 015-refiner is its inherent ability to produce long 
ikers, resulting in better tear. 


P FEATURES OF THE J-C PRESS AND REFINER SYSTEM ADD 
UP TO EXTRA SAVINGS: 


@ By eliminating rejects, digester capacity is improved; cost of chemicals 
per ton is reduced. 


© Reduces amount of dilution in black liquor. 


© Output of mill is increased by amount of rejects (5%). 





. J-c JACKSON & CHURCH CO. -sacinaw, micnican 





Work well done since eighty-one 
































NOW?!A Better Piving Hook-Up 


BARCO 
Flerible 


BALL 
JOINTS 


y “MOVES 
IN ANY 
DIREC TION” 


Turse pictures show how a number of paper mills and 
leading machine builders are now using Barco Ball Joints to 
make trouble-free flexible piping connections to dryers. 


OVERCOMES “CONNECTOR FAILURES”’—Failures experienced 
in other flexible connectors have been traced to a characteristic 
“double twisting’”’ action set up by expansion and contrac- 
tion in long steam supply and condensate return headers. 


ACCOMMODATES ALL MOVEMENT—Barco Ball Joints readily 
accommodate movement in any direction, including swivel 
action. Used in combination with standard iron pipe, they 
provide leakproof flexible connections for steam and conden- 
sate lines that are practically indestructible. 


AVAILABLE NOW — Barco engineers and representatives are 
ready with recommendations for hook-ups and joints to meet 
your particular needs. Call or write today! 


BARCO Manufacturing co 


526K Hough St., Barrington, Hil. In Canada: The Holden Co., Ltd., Montreal 


FREE ENTERPRISE—THE CORNERSTONE OF AMERICAN PROSPERITY 
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You'll transmit 


Whatever your drive... 


maximum power longer 


with GaK Flat Leather Belting 


Your own tests will prove that Graton & Knight flat leather 
belts deliver more horsepower over longer periods of time 


than ordinary transmission belting. 


That’s because three qualities are developed in every G&K 
belt through the expert selection, currying and tannage of 


top grade leather. 


First there’s tight pulley wrap for maximum horsepower 
and sustained rpm. Next, there’s fluid drive action to absorb 
starting torque and load shock. And finally, you get a natu- 
ral “three-dimensional” fiber leather belt which is built to 


last for many years of profitable service. 


There’s a G&K flat leather belt engineered for your spe- 
cific drive and operating conditions. The three most popular 
brands (shown below) are all tension-cemented by a patented 


process, waterproof-treated and mildew-proofed. 


firmness and real pulling power. Famous gen- 
eral purpose belting . . . ideal for heavy duty, 
stepcone and shifter drives. 


Zvxmom, Premium quality belt of choicest center stock 
we ay leather tanned and curried by exclusive G&K 
process. Highest coefficient of friction, great 


flexibility and resilience with minimum permanent stretch. 
Ideal for short center, serpentine and other precision drives. 


Ay) Top grade center stock oak tannage for lateral 
\ \Ox 


‘g Special combination tannage engineered for 
SPARTAN fives that must operate under severe atmos- 
“— spheric conditions. Very high friction surface 
with great flexibility and little shrinkage or expansion 
under varying degrees of humidity. Resists heat, steam, 
oil, acid and alkali fumes. 


THE ORIGINAL BELT DRESSING 
IN A SPRAY CONTAINER 


Spray away belt slip and increase belt life with 
SPRAZON. It's safe. It’s easy. It's economical. 
Use on leather, rubber, fabric — flat, round and 
V belts. Also available in cans and drums. See 
your distributor or write for folder. 


Graton « Knight Company GRATON 


Worcester 4, Massachusetts 


—— 
—-- 





BELTING MANUAL 
FREE 


Charts and formulas for 
the engineer — specifica- 
tion details for the buyer 
— application and operat- 
ing data for the mainte- 
nance man. A copy is 
yours for the asking. 


KNIGHT 


Estob 1851 


World’s Largest Manufacturer of Industrial Leather Products including 
flat, round, link and V belting; belt lacings, dressings and cements. 


Textile leathers. Packings — leather and rubber. 
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SOUTHERN Pt Fic 14 


Shown in the above view are two of the four digesters built by the 
Chicago Bridge & Iron Company for the St. Regis kraft mill at Eastport, 
Florida. Now in service, they will cook pulp for 100,000 tons of kraft 
paper and board by the end of the year. This new production boosts 
the total kraft paper and board output of the St. Regis Paper Com- 
pany to approximately 560,000 tons per year and that’s big business. 


If you need new digesters to expand your present mill capacity or to 
replace old units, write our nearest office for an estimate or quotation. 


CHICAGO BR ger 5 ‘h3oe COMPANY 


Atlanta, 3 e ..2143 Healey Building Detroit, 26 ..1566 Lafayette Building Philadelphia, 3...1653—1700 Walnut Street Building 
Birmingham, ; 1511 North 50th Street Havana 402 Abreu Building Pittsburgh, 19 3231 Alcoa a 
Boston, 10 026—20! Devonshire Street Houston, 2 2143 C & | Life Building San Francisco, a 1547—200 Bush Str 

Chicago, 4 2445 McCormick Building Los Angeles, 17.1559 “Serena Petroleum Building Seattle, | 1327 Henry Building 
Cleveland, 15 w-ssssseemeeaeh67 Midland Building New York, 6 3350—165 Broadway Building Tulsa, 3 1651 Hunt Building 


Plants in BIRMINGHAM, CHICAGO, SALT LAKE CITY, and GREENVILLE, PA. In Canada: HORTON STEEL WORKS LIMITED, FORT ERIE, ONT. 
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FOR THE FINEST. 


PULPS 


SOehy 


STRONG, UNBLEACHED 
SULPHITE PULP 


SPECIAL GLASSINE 
PULP 


HY-BULK 
GROUNDWOOD PULP 


CONTAINER AND 
SPECIAL TYPE BOARDS 


INQUIRIES INVITED 


“ONTARIO PAPER CO.“ 


THOROLD + ONTARIO + CANADA 
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1S YOUR MIL 
LISTED HERE “ 


HERE'S WHY... 
These MILLS Installed Curlators 


e to Increase Pulp Yield 10% or More. 
» to Effect Savings in Steam, Sulphur and Limestone 
without Change in Product Quality. 
to Eliminate All Fibre Bundles and Reduce Dirt 
without Loss of Freeness or Cutting of Fibres. 
to Improve Pulp Quality. 
to Cut Costs. 
If your mill hasn’t investigated the Curlator ... seen 
how Curlation saves pulp wood and improves paper 
est ER, quality ...been shown how Curlators pay for them- 
EAstT ROCK selves in less than a year, WRITE us at once and let us 
show you without obligation. 
*T.M. Reg.—Curlator Corporation, Rochester, N. Y. 
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A WINNING HAND... 


$/34 
COTTON 





--- in Dryer Felts? 






Each HOOPERWOOD dryer felt is scientifically 
designed to meet specific drying conditions. Cotton 
or Asbestos .. . there is a HOOPERWOOD felt 


to help YOU win the battle of rising costs. 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS CO. 


General Sales Offices: Juniper & Cherry Sts., Philadelphia 7 ¢ 320 Broadway, New York 7 © 300 W. Adams St., Chicago 6 
Hooperwood Mills: Woodberry, Baltimore 11 
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MULLEN FACTOR 


for paper with plenty of fight 


 HYDROSEAL will increase the Mullen, fold, tear, pick and tensile strength of 
your paper. It requires no preparation. It is a cold water swelling starch that is 
added directly to the beater in dry form. 
HYDROSEAL improves formation and scuff resistance of the sheet, and improves 
greaseproofness of glassine. It cuts white water losses by increasing retention of fillers 
and fines, lays fuzz, and gives a better surface. 
HYDROSEAL gives you better retention of starch in the sheet, too. And it’s versatile — 
works in all types of paper from high grade bond and book papers to Kraft. 
For example, it improves the Mullen and formation of ledger paper and 
increases the flat crush of corrugating medium. 
Fur further information about HYDROSEAL, or any one of National’s complete line of 
starches and adhesives for the paper field, write — 


tonal 


STARCH PRODUCTS 


270 Madison Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Effect of 2% Addition (Bleached Sulfite Stock) 
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“SOur Camachine 14 
handles 70 tons of 


asbestos paper a day 


—keeping well ahead of the 


paper machine output 


says R. D. DEININGER, plant manager 


Sall Mountain Company, Hamilton, Ohio 





“Our paper machine department faced a twofold 
problem . . . increased production and more exacting 
roll specifications. With equipment then operating, 
rejects through slipped or spliced rolls were alarming 
and maintenance was excessive. 


“Cameron engineers provided a Type 14 equipped 
with shear-cut slitters to wind our ‘Sal-Mo’ asbestos 
paper (in a caliper range of .012 to .125) in rolls of 
varying width and diameter. 


“Our Camachine 14 readily filled the bill and 
‘Sal-Mo’ customers continued to receive the quality 
goods made popular by this famous name in the as- 
bestos industry.” 


=<=—~— MEN AT WORK — 
to cut your costs! 


For example, Camachine engineers 
have recently completed new parts 
catalogs covering most mill-type 
models. These carefully illustrated 
books provide fast, easy, accurate 
reference to any part of the - , 
machine. Write for information. Camachine Type 14 in action at Sall Mountain Company's Hamilton plant 





CAMERON MACHINE COMPANY « 61 Poplar Street ¢ Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 


Don’t wind up with less than A Wace 


3A-278 
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APPLETON ------- another in a series of scenes... areas where Appleton Wires serve the paper industry. 





September, 1953 


Hesirate here for a moment on Memorial Drive Govt 4 ‘ 
Bridge and glance downstream. This is Appleton, Kot 
Wisconsin...a busy town...a beautiful town 

...a pleasant blending of culture and hospitality, 
higher education, industry, science and agriculture. 
We are proud of our home town. 


Right here at home, in the heart of the Fox 
River Valley, you'll also find the paper industry. 
All of these neighborhood mills know, from 
long experience, that Appleton Wires 

are Good Wires! 
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Stops “dirty work” 
in 
hydraulic units 


@ A midwest company became increas- 
ingly aware that hydraulic oil perform- 
ance in its fourteen injection molding 
machines was not all that it should be. 
Formation of oil deposits not only made 
frequent cleaning of filters necessary but 
posed a threat to efficient operation of 
the hydraulic units. 

A Standard Oil lubrication specialist 
recommended Sranor Industrial Oil, a 
top quality product of exceptionally high 
stability and containing necessary addi- 
tives to prevent corrosion and oxidation 
troubles. 

Throughout six years of continuous 
hard use, STanom has provided clean 






















Despite cleanliness and efficiency of a midwest 
firm’s Plastic Division, shown above, there was 
“dirty work” afoot in the hydraulic systems of 
the injection molding machines. Division 
superintendent (left) and A. L. Seabaugh, of 
Standard Oil, came up with a solution. 


STANOIL 


Industrial Oil 


operation. It has not been necessary to re- 
place any of the original fills of Sranom, 
and only a small amount of make-up oil 
has been needed. Where filters previously 
had to be cleaned at least four times a 
year, they are now cleaned once each 
year. Hydraulic operation has been effi- 
cient and reliable. 

You can rely on STanort to give you 
the same clean, dependable service not 
only in hydraulic units but in a wide 
variety of equipment. You can get the 
help of the Standard Oil lubrication spe- 
cialist serving your section of the Mid- 
west by phoning your local Standard 
Oil office. Or, write: Standard Oil 
Company, 910 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 80, Illinois. 





STANDARD OIL COMPANY (| STANDARD 












What's YOUR 
problem? 





A. L. Seabaugh, working out of 
Standard’s Chicago office, is 
the lubrication specialist who 
helped this midwest firm gain 
both operating and mainte- 
nance benefits through use of 
STaANoIL in hydraulic units. 


Located throughout the Mid- 
west is a corps of specially 
trained, experienced Standard 
Oil lubrication specialists, 
ready to give you prompt, on- 
the-spot help with lubrication 
in your plant. Their broad 
background of practical ex- 
perience, plus their thorough 
training in Standard Oil Lu- 
brication Engineering Schools, 
is yours for the asking. Sim- 
ply phone your nearest 
Standard Oil Company office. 
The lubrication specialist will 
call without delay. He has a 
complete line of petroleum 
products to offer, including 
such outstanding lubricantsas: 


SUPERLA Greases — Available in 
a wide range of consistency 
grades and in both lime-soap 
and soda-soap types. SUPERLA 
Greases cover a wide range of 
operations. These efficient prod- 
ucts are comparable in quality 
with the highest type of special 
greases. 


STANOLITH Greases — Because 

these unique lithium soap prod- f 
ucts possess the heat resistant 

properties of soda-soap greases 

and the water resistant proper- 

ties of lime-soap greases, they 

offer a solution to lubrica- 

tion problems caused by 

the presence of both 

heat and water. 


(Indiana) 
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For strong, () dependable closures—use strong, 


dependable ARMOUR glue! 





Armour’s CX Bone glue is the perfect 
“strong” glue for gummed paper tape, 
kraft sealing tape and gummed labels 





Strength and dependability are the reasons for 
using gummed paper tape or kraft sealing tape. 
Why take chances on these vital properties by 
using anything but the finest domestic glues? 
When you buy Armour CX Bone Glue, you 
know what you are getting —the finest low-priced 
glue for gummed tape. It’s produced with all the 
skill and experience of our 68 years of making 
glue. You know it’s uniform and dependable, un- 
varying in quality, with high viscosity and a pleas- 
ant odor. And you know that tape.made with CX 
Bone Glue moistens readily and has a quick grab. 









































There’s no point in taking chances on the qual- 
ity of the glue used for any paper or converter 
process, because there’s an Armour glue that fits 
each job. Our BC Hide Glue is an accepted stand- 
ard for use in Sveen retention systems, and our 
lower test, low price CX is gaining in popularity 
for use in the same process. Our clear chrome hide 
glue is extensively used for surface or tub sizing 
of rag bond paper. We have glues for “on ma- 
chine” creping directly from the Yankee Dryer that 
supply the tacking properties necessary for soft- 
ness in paper tissues. There’s a dependable Armour 
glue for any paper operation. Write Armour today 
for complete information, including prices. 


GO) hese Dien 


Armour and Company « 1355 W, 31st Street * Chicago 9, Ill. 
Delaware and Spring Garden Streets * Philadelphia 23, Penn. 
50 Farnsworth Street * Boston 10, Massachusetts 

120 Broadway * New York 5, New York 

2501 83rd Street « North Bergen, New Jersey 

235 So. Hamilton Street « High Point, North Carolina 


ww 
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THICK STOCK PUMP 


cca PUMPING 
. 107-177 Pulp 







A PRESSURE 
CAUSTIC 

EXTRACTION 
STAGE ES 


A TRANSPORT ( 


PUMP ON HIGH yu | 


DENSITY STOCK 


SERIES - 300° 
SERIES - 500 « 





This unit is a positive displacement 
type pump specifically designed to 
handle pulps at high densities. The : 
conical profile of its synchronous 
rotors permits the pumping of stock 
at densities above 10% A.D.—with 


lowest horsepower per ton—and | ; _ 
no fibre damage. Truly the modern ; 
way to handle all types of pulp. nis 


*Tons per day 








IMPROVED MACHINERY INC. ee 








NASHUA, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Sherbrooke Machineries Limited manufacture similar equipment in Canada 
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HAM FELTZ says: 


"Save the 
break-in time” 
























How many hours do you spend 
breaking in new felts for your board 
machines? Did it ever occur to you 

that you could save time by using felts that 
have been broken in and pre-shrunk 
before you use them? No necessity for 

you to keep adjusting stretch rolls 

to take up the slack that hangs down 

into the pit. Hamilton Felts do not 
sag—don't stretch, either. 


Next time you are in the market for 
felts ask the Hamilton Sales Engineer 
why Hamilton Felts remove water faster, 
require less time for adjustment— 

why Hamiltons put finer finish on 

your sheet and why they last so much 
longer without getting shorter. 





SHULER & BENNINGHOFEN, HAMILTON, OHIO 
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in Long-Haul 
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PILIN’ PULPWOOD PROFITS HIGH is a continuous process because the Inter- 
national T-6 crawler will have another 20,000 pounds of pulpwood waiting 


Logging 


at the landing place when the truck returns empty. 


T-6 Keeps Big Truck Busy 


Down Georgia way, M.V. Blount tackled 
a pulpwood operation 10 miles from the 
nearest railroad siding. The only way he 
could make this long haul pay was to use 
. a big International truck that carried 4% 
units of pulpwood per load...anda 
rough and ready International T-6 crawler 
tractor to keep a steady supply of pulp- 
wood comin’ out of the woods fast enough 
to keep the truck busy. 


The handy T-6, like other gasoline and 





a 
POWER THAT 
PAYS 


INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER 








diesel-powered IH crawlers, pays off in 
the woods because it has the speed and 
power and stamina to do more work per 
day, every day—through winter mud or 
summer dust—wherever your jobs may 
take you. 

Let your International Industrial Dis- 
tributor give you the inside story on the 
whole International line of rugged red 
crawlers. Put International ‘‘Power that 


Pays”’ to work for you! 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 


INTERNATIONAL 
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UDDIG 


DOCTOR 
BLADES 


* 


Available in: 


e K Monel 
e Alloy Steels 
e Stainless Steel 






















e Abrasive 


blade survey service 


e Phosphor Bronze 
e Laminated Plastics 











Ask your lodding Representative about our 








he iicg aNiGiiesrinia ease seviley 
WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETIS 


REPRESENTED BY ) 
/E. GREENE CORPORATION » WOOLWORTH BLDG., NEW YORK 
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ANOTHER , 


Jone S INSTALLATION 


A new worm adjusting mechanism 
is featured in these 4 Jones Majestic 
Jordans at Weyerhauser’s new board 
mill at Longview, Wash. 







These 5 Jones Majestic Jordans were 
part of the $15,000,000 expansion 
ANOTHER program at Hollingsworth & Whit- 


ney’s Mobile, Ala., plant. 


Majestic is the word 
for these Jordans 


The Majestic is only one of the many sizes in which Jones Jordans 
are made. But such is the popularity of this high-capacity work horse 
that it accounts for 25% of the Jones Jordans sold to date. Like 
all Jones Jordans it incorporates exclusive features developed from 
our more-than-a-century of service to paper mills. For more details, 


ask your Jones representative or write for Bulletin 1007-A. 


E. D. Jones & Sons Company, 
—— Pittsfield, Mass. 








BUILDERS OF QUALITY STOCK .PREPARATION MACHINERY 
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BUILT TO LAST... 
MACHINED TO CALENDER 
INEST PAPER 


T 


MIDVALE STAINLESS STEEL ROLLS 
MADE TO WITHSTAND PITTING AND CORROSION 


The fine precision forged stainless steel 
rolls produced by Midvale craftsmen have 
won a reputation for their long life in the 
paper industry. In some installations where 
regular rolls in the water box position 
pitted and corroded badly . . . Midvale stain- 
less steel rolls are still running without 
regrinding. 

Every day the reliability of Midvale stain- 
less steel rolls is being proved in America’s 
leading paper mills. The skill and experi- 
ence of Midvale craftsmen assure rolls built 
to the most exacting specifications of hard- 


ness and finish. Modern equipment and 


- quality control—from furnace to finished 


roll—produce rolls unsurpassed in perform- 
ance. 

Whatever your needs in ro}is—either stain- 
less or alloy for fine paper, corrugated or 
other material—Midvale can make the rolls 
you need for longer life and better finish. 

Midvale produces all types of heavy 
equipment to meet the specifications of the 
paper tmdustry—forgings, heat and corro- 
sion resistant castings and pressure vessels. 


THE MIDVALE COMPANY 
NICETOWN, PHILADELPHIA 40, PA. 
OFFICES: NEW YORK + CHICAGO « PITTSBURGH 
WASHINGTON « CLEVELAND » SAN FRANCISCO 
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When Surface is Sized With 


KELSIZE 


or one of the 


KELGINS 





Calender stack or size press applications of OUTSTANDING ADVANTAGES ARE: . 
these hydrophilic colloids (applied as 0.20% | © Uniformly Dense & Smooth Printing Surface 
—3.5% solution) increase surface resistance Improved Gloss & Flat Ink Printing 

to ink penetration thereby improving printing Increased Oil and Wax Resistance 
uniformity, color yield and general appear- Improved Coating Surface for Pigments 
ance of the printed product. and Plastic Films 











KELSIZE® and KELGIN® . . products of K E LCO company 


20 N. Wacker Drive 31 Nassau Street 530 W. Sixth Strect 
Chicago 6, Ill. New York 5, N. Y. Los Angeles 14, Calif. 


Cable address: KELCOALGIN — NEW YORK 
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Sulphite Specialties 


, 


92” x 35’ wire, 
Toilet Tissue 


Some New 
Installations 


92” x 50’ wire, 
Facial Grades 


Sandy Hill is prepared to build any 
156” x 65” wire, a 
Tissue and Towel type of paper machine fourdrinier, 


either for improvement of formation 
and production, or in combination 


with a complete machine. 


156” x 80’ wire, 
Groundwood Specialties 


Sandy Hill's Brochure of Pulp and Paper Making Machinery is available on request. 


Machinists and Founders Specializing in Pulp and Paper Mili Machinery 
Manufacturers of Quick Opening Gate Valves Neilson Slice 
Adjustable Cylinder Vats Bertrams Flow Distributors 
Cylinder Paper Machines Bertrams Shakes 
Kamyr Pulp Grinders Kamyr Stock & Pulp Pumps 
Dandy Roll Drives Kamvr Vacuum Washers 


Castings 

Kamyr Feltless Wet Machines Kamyr Pulp Bleaching Equipment 
Selective and Corner Drives Scofield Felt Conditioners 
Fourdrinier Paper Machines Yankee Fourdrinier Machines 
Packer Screens Yankee Cylinder Machines 


Associated with Canadian Vickers, Ltd., Montreal, Builders of Sandy Hill Designed Machinery in Canada 
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LIGHTNESS — 
YOUR , 


PROBLEM? 





In this spot you’d sacrifice anything for lightness. 


Reducing weight in printing papers, however, 

can be done without sacrificing brightness or opacity 
and without an increase in show-through. 
Pigmentation with TITANOX-AWD, the water- 
dispersible titanium dioxide, makes possible reductions 
in weight while retaining these desirable qualities. 





Ask our Technical Service Department for 
assistance with your pigmentation problems. 
Titanium Pigment Corporation, 111 Broadway, 
New York 6, N. Y.; Atlanta; Boston 6; Chicago 3; 
Cleveland 15; Los Angeles 22; Philadelphia 3; 
Pittsburgh 12; Portland 9, Ore.; San Francisco 7. 
In Canada: Canadian Titanium Pigments Limitg 
Montreal 2; Toronto 1. — 








a¥ 


-~ 


a> 


TITANOX 


TITANIUM PIGMENT CORPORATION 


Subsidiory of NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
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move over, Columbus! 


We have made discoveries, too: 


Many of the processes we pioneered are routine techniques in 
the paper industry today. Here are some of the Huyck firsts in 


solving papermaking problems. 


@ Endless fabric looms. 

@ Ring spinning machines for woolens. 

@ Satin-weave felt for fine finish. 

@ Double and twist yarns in heavy duty felts. 
@ Measuring wheel. 


@ Felt research department. 


The same “get-up-and-go” that produced this record of firsts is stronger than ever 
today. With our manufacturing and research facilities and a sound reputation for 
product performance, we can offer exceptional service on any felt problem. 
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HUYCK FELTS 


First in quality... first in service. 


F.C. HUYCK & SONS « ESTABLISHED 1870 +» RENSSELAER, NEW YORK 





@ Tension and pressure control methods. 

@ Testing machine for measuring openness of felt. 
@ Chemical treatment of felts. 

@ Wetting agents. 

@ Wear testing graphs. 


@ Bulletins on felt application methods. 
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PULPING 


d rotor quickly and effi- 
Ip, broke or waste paper, 
rotor’s combination pump- 
lades continually direct the 
the attritioning ring, where 
shing completely clears all 
gh wet strength, without dam- 
Slush -Maker's" positive - flow 
oughly mixes and also brushes 


MORDEN “SLUSH-MAKERS 

The “Slush-Maker's™ sided 
ciently slushes a full charm 
either batch or contingm 
ing, shredding and beus 
charge at right angles’ 
a controlled bar- a. 
flakes and bundles, @m 
age to the fibers: # 
circulation quickly sams 
in color, size, ete. 3) i 
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MORDEN “STOCKMANER” FOR BEATING 
The “Stock-Maker" ¥GMNNNEG60° bed plate gives the max- 
imum of brushing, fi gy, beating or hydrating treat- 
ment with the minimuaf ing. The ‘Stock-Maker" op- 
erates on a continuous: i basis from chest to chest or 
chest to stuff box. The 4 flow, sealed pressure treat- 
ment of one “Stock-Mal att duplicate or improve upon 
the stock treatment of 4 ree conventional beaters 
and yet requires only orig} ‘ he space of one beater. 










MORDEN “STUFF-MAKER” FOR JORDANING 


The “Stuff-Maker" utilizes the ‘“Stock-Maker's" well proven 
construction features but provides a “jordan-type” flow, 
for shortening or cutting the stuff when required. 


Corbett Building, 
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YOUR STOCK PREPARATION 
er SLUSH-MAKERS 


STOCK - MAKERS 
STU FF-MAKERS 


Experience with nearly 700 Morden Machines in 
175 mills on all types of pulp and grades, of paper 
proves that: 

These three Morden Machines are especially de- 
signed, each to excel in one of the three phases of 
stock preparation—pulping, beating or jordaning. 

Each of these Morden Machines is engineered 
for the utmost in efficiency, simplicity, versatility 


and economy of operation. 


These Morden Machines are designed to fit 
readily into all types of stock preparation systems 
and can be used together or in combination with 
existing equipment to give efficiently the various 
treatments required for developing the most in 
each furnish. 

Let us know of your interest, and we will gladly 
provide detailed information on how to advantage- 


ously Morden-ize your stock preparation system. 


| OR 
,IRDE N 







STOCK PREPARATION EQUIPMENT 


W 
Portland, Oregon. 
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TEN TO FOURTEEN 


Perkins ten-roll 64’ face Web Supercalender 
with provision for fourteen (14) rolls. 
@ All rolls in Timken anti-friction bearings 
@ Stationary reel with electric hoist 
@ Lever pressure with pneumatic loading 
@ Fly rolls mounted in self-aligning anti-friction bearings 
@ Motor driven hoist for raising and lowering rolls 
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EVERY GRAIN OF SAND IS REMOVED from the well water pass- 
ing through these abrasion-resistant FLO-KLEAN filters at 
the new Upjohn Company plant in K , Michigan. 


saves 2000 dollars a month 


FLO-KLEAN filters protect valuable equipment at pharmaceutical plant 


Maintenance records at the Upjohn Company’s 
ultra-modern plant near Kalamazoo, Michigan, show 
that FLO-KLEAN filters are responsible for saving up 
to $2000 a month in maintenance costs. 

These Cuno FLO-KLEAN filters, used to remove 
sand and gravel from incoming well water, ordinarily 
take something like a teaspoon of sand out of each 
thousand gallons. That doesn’t appear to be an im- 
pressive quantity, but it could cause serious damage 
to stainless steel valves, pumps, water softeners, 
condensers and other valuable equipment. Purity of 
process water is assured by the high-capacity FLO- 
KLEAN units. 

Recently the wall of one of their thirteen 250 feet 
deep wells gave way, dumping large quantities of 
sand and gravel into the water system. Every bit of 


CUIN 


this sudden deposit (almost seven cubic yards) was 
removed by the FLO-KLEAN filters. Without inter- 
rupting service, FLO-KLEAN continued its automatic 
operation and saved Upjohn a serious operating and 
maintenance loss. 

In hundreds of applications throughout industry 
the fully automatic, continuously self-cleaning FLO- 
KLEAN filters have paid for themselves many times 
over by making river, lake, or well water fit for in- 
dustrial use . . . and without loss of backwash water. 
Other uses include reclaiming industrial process 
water and coolants. If you need or use between 200 
and 100,000 gallons per minute of clean water, find 
out how FLO-KLEAN can save you money. Write for 
free FLO-KLEAN bulletin to the Cuno Engineering 
Corporation, Dept. 391-F, Meriden, Conn. 3.1 


AUTO-KLEAN (dise-type) ° MICRO-KLEAN (fibre cartridge) FLO-KLEAN (wire-wound) 
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AGAIN . . . it’s INLET and HEADBOX by 


VALLEY 


New No. 11 Fourdrinier at 














On MORE and MORE 
paper machines it’s INLET 
and HEADBOX by 


EVES ey VALLEY IRON WORKS CO. 


APPLETON, WISCONSIN 


FORMATION CALIPER LEVEL SHEET INCREASED. SPEED HIGHER TEST 
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How a Smallpox Epidemie Started the 


First Mass Production of Paper! 


In A. D. 735 a smallpox epidemic struck Japan. To drive out 
the “‘evil spirits” believed to have been the cause of the disease, 
Empress Shdtoku sanctioned the printing of a million paper 
prayers. Each prayer was to be enshrined within an ornate 
wooden pagoda eight inches high and approximately four 
inches in diameter at the base. Requiring six years to com- 
plete, the project led to the first large-scale production of paper 
and to the world’s first text printing upon sheets of paper. Just 
as this event contributed to the progress of paper-making, 
A. E. Staley Manufacturing Company promotes progress in 
modern papermaking by supplying high-grade raw materials 
to the nation’s leading mills. Contact your supplier or write 
direct for details. 





A. E. Staley Mfg. Company, Decatur, Ill. 
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QUALITY 
FOR PAPER MAKERS 


Staley Sizing Starches 
A full range of starch 


beoter, surface ? tiie es and dextrins for 


lender sizing, 


i Corrugating and 
P aminating Adhesives 
iner corrugating starch i 
nating and bag edhesiven a 
Staley Coatin 
@ Adh 
Starches and 0m 


dextri i 
for machine tybesets, 


etter resy! 
or brush coating. 7 


4 Staley Plasticizers 
Sweetose” ond St 
ideal softening age 


aley's corn Syrup are 
nts for glassine Paper, 
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Thousands of tons 
mined daily, 


loading a ship with Sulphur at Galveston 


but where does it all go? 


. an old saying: ‘It takes a chemical to 
make a chemical,’ certainly applies to hydrochloric acid. 


No chemical engineer has to be told how hydrochloric 
acid is made but sometimes with the mind focussed on 
the word “hydrochloric” little thought is given to another 
word “sulphuric.” It is this word that calls attention to 
the fact that to make one net ton of 20° Bé hydrochloric 
acid by the H2SO,4 process requires about 950 pounds 
of this acid, basis 100%, which is equivalent to 320 
pounds of Sulphur. About one third. of the annual hydro- 
chloric acid production is made by the use of sulphuric. 
The sulphur is not lost because salt cake, a by-product, 
also has commercial value. But any way you figure it, 
the hydrochloric acid industry is an important consumer 
of Sulphur in the form of sulphuric acid. In fact, it takes 
several days’ production from all the Sulphur mines to 
take care of the annual production of this one com- 
modity alone. 








MURIATIC ACID 





UT 




















When one considers all the other chemicals that require 
sulphuric acid or other Sulphur compounds for their manu- 
facture, it is not difficult to appreciate how faithfully 
the Sulphur Industry is serving industry today in spite of 
the great demands made upon it. 


Texas Gulf Sulphur Co. 


75 East 45th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 








Mines: Newgulf and Moss Biuff, Texas 
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Improve your finish 
with a Manchester Smoothing Press 


Here is the simplest, surest smoothing press ever de- 
signed—one that will give you uniformly smooth board 
on all your orders. 

Your customers will like the consistently smooth 
surface you can give them with a Manchester Smooth- 
ing Press, even for exacting multi-color press work. 
This means satisfied users, repeat sales, better profits. 

Note these important features of the Manchester 
Smoothing Press. It is simple, has no unnecessary mov- 
ing parts. It is easy to install, easy to operate. Com- 
pletely air-controlled, it offers you final proof of its 
efficiency in greatly improved finish and uniform caliper 
of board. 

Look into the Manchester Smoothing Press today. 
Write for all the facts. 


THE MANCHESTER 
MACHINE COMPANY 


1715 CENTRAL AVENUE - MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 
IN PAPER MILL MACHINERY AND COMPLETE REPAIR SERVICE 


OTHER PRODUCTS: WINDERS * ADJUSTABLE SHAKE MOTION 
POPE TYPE REELS * PAPER MACHINE DRIVES * SIZE PRESSES 
RUBBER-COVERED DRILLED SUCTION PRESS ROLLS * DRILLED 
SUCTION DRUM ROLLS * DRILLED SUCTION COUCH ROLLS 
CYLINDER MOULDS * COMPLETE FOURDRINIER 
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THE VANDERBILT LABORATORIES 


Norwalk, Conn. 
oe 


For Testing and Developing 
Methods of Improving 
Paper Products 


* 


R. T. VANDERBILT CO., xc. 


230 Park Avenue, New York City 
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Aggressive selling and advertising— 


a cure for recession 


In a new booklet “Hidden Expansion Pressures in our 
Economy” published by Reinhold Publishing Corpora- 
tion, author Arno H. Johnson administers a well-timed 
stimulant to the business world by discrediting the 
widely prevailing fears of a business recession that is 
to follow any drastic curtailment in defense spending. 

The point that Mr. Johnson makes is that a rise of 
only 5 per cent over the 1952 level of consumer pur- 
chases of $216,000,000,000 would offset the $10,000,000,- 
000 cut in government defense spending. Since some 
54 per cent of present income, after taxes, is available 
for “discretionary spending” (the amount over and above 
that needed to supply such necessities as food, clothing, 
and shelter, etc.), a 5 per cent increase in consumer 
purchases would seem a comparatively simple 
accomplishment. 

There is, however, to be considered the public’s 
inherent inertia to change, even where it involves a 
change toward a higher standard of living. To overcome 
this inertia is the challenge that today confronts the 
manufacturer or business executive. The task is that of 
educating the public to change its habits and adopt a 
higher standard of living which is more in line with the 
nation’s productive ability. If successfully tackled—with 
imagination and resourcefulness—any effort directed 
toward this end can pay off immeasurably. 

American economy—in contrast to that of most other 
nations—is based largely on creating new wants rather 
than satisfying essential needs. The creation of new 
wants, and have these accepted by the public, therefore, 
is a task in which American business has had considerable 
experience; although the seller’s market which has pre- 
vailed during the past decade has left the industry 
somewhat rusty in the practice of this art. 

With a well-planned and aggressive program in adver- 
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tising and selling, a sufficiently increased demand can be 
created to raise consumer purchases by at least 5 per cent. 
Moreover, the onus here is not entirely with the manu- 
facturer. As pointed out by Johnson, there are a number 
of hidden pressures in our economy that will contribute 
toward the expansion of old and new markets. These 
include: (a) as already stated, the public’s unusually 
high “discretionary spending power” amounting to 
$134,000,000,000, (b) a higher education level which 
tends toward a higher standard of living as well as 
creating new demands for schools and related facilities, 
(c) the obsolescence, in terms of modern standards, of 
the majority of our buildings, (d) the increasing number 
of automobiles on our roads which are creating demands 
for abolishment of congestion areas and the building of 
new and improved roads and parking facilities. 

All these factors offer an unusual opportunity for 
peace-time business activity. It is not likely that govern- 
ment, industry, and business will fail to make full use of 
this opportunity and neglect conditions under which 
production incentive, sales and production ingenuity, and 
industrial advertising are given full scope to keep 
business and production at a high level of activity. 

It is, of course, recognized that conversion to peace- 
time economy does not come automatically or without 
its usual disturbing effect on the hypersensitive business 
barometer. All considerations, however, do give business 
the green light, once a new confidence is gained and the 
adjustment to a new peace-time equilibrium is completed. 
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——- For complete satisfaction, 
install POWELL VALVES 


rla ‘end Gate Valve de- 
developed especially for Paper 
ice. Body, bonnet and yoke are 
kel Iron; screwed-in seat rings are 
0; solid wedge is Ni-resist. 





Fig. 2608 — 200- pound Bronze Globe 
Throttling Valve with special bronze 
stem and stainless steel disc and seat, 
Fig. 1944— 150-pound ‘*‘Y"’ Valve with hardened to approximately 500 Brinnell. 
bolted flanged yoke bonnet and out- A Powell design that permits full flow 
side screw stem. In sizes 21%” to 12”, through the seat when wide open. 
incl. Available in a variety of corro- 
sion-resisting metals and alloys. 


Fig. 1561—150-pound Cast Steel 
Swing Check Valve with bolted 


TTL 


BRONZE, IRON, STEEL 
AND CORROSION- 
RESISTING VALVES 
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Tariffs ... foreign trade picture ... new 


FTC approach... migration of capital... 


The internationalist bloc in industry has been temporarily 
stymied by the concluding legislation passed by Congress and 
approved by President Eisenhower. The pro-import group which 
has been vocal in its efforts to lower the so-called United States 
barriers to foreign trade will have to wait until next year before 
any new proposals will be acted upon by Congress. 


Tariff legislation 

The personnel of the Foreign Eco- 
nomic Policy Commission has not been 
completed, as President Eisenhower's list 
of seven members has not been an- 
nounced. It seems definite that Clarence 
Randall, chairman of the board of In- 
land Steel Corp., will be named chair- 
man of the commission. Randall is the 
man who was the spokesman for the 
entire steel industry against President 
Truman's seizure of the mills in the 
steel strike imbroglio. There have been 
newspaper reports that one of the 
paper industry's best informed authori- 
ties on foreign trade will be another 
Eisenhower designate. The speaker of 
the house and Vice-President Nixon 
have already named the ten members, 
five each from each house of Congress, 
and there has been as nearly as possible 
an even break on protectionist and free 
trade devotees. 

The internationalists, however, are 
temporarily blocked, because tariff legis- 
lation in the first session of the present 
session of Congress was definitely stalled 
by the determination of all parties to 
await the report of the new commission 
before making any radical changes in 
present procedures. That commission is 
to report in not over 60 days from the 
reopening of Congressional sessions 
July 6. 

In short, the legislation as finally en- 
acted and signed continued the Recipro- 
cal Trade Agreement Act “as is,” pend- 
ing the report of the commission, whose 
establishment was a part of the renewed 
act. The demand of the House for the 
expansion of the tariff commission to 
seven, in order to block the veto power 
of any three members of the commission, 
was dropped with the change of the law 
to refer any questions on which there 
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might be an evenly divided vote in that 
commission to the President for deci- 
sion, as to whether an investigation 
under the escape clauses of the Recip- 
rocal Trade Agreement Act shall be 
initiated. The President, however, has 
indicated that he is likely to defer any 
tariff decision until the new Foreign Eco- 
nomic Policy Commission has rendered 
its report. 

The Customs Simplification Bill was 
passed, after the deletion of the contro- 
versial provision as to the method of 
valuation of foreign merchandise for 
duty purposes. A new bill to allow de- 
tailed study of this issue was promptly 
passed by the House and will go to the 
Senate finance committee for the investi- 
gation it reported as being advisable. 


A paper industry matter 

This foreign trade problem is very 
much a paper industry matter. It was 
the paper industry which first of all in- 
dustries went to Congress with its rec- 
ommendation that tariff legislation be 
deferred pending a complete review of 
the entire tariff and foreign trade legis- 
lative picture, with possibly some en- 
tirely new approach to this question. It 
was the paper industry which in the last 
Administration was at least partly re- 
sponsible for the refusal of the Senate 
finance committee to approve the so- 
called Customs Simplification Bill with 
its concession to the foreign traders of 
the right to fix the value on which this 
government would be required to com- 
pute duties. This showing resulted in 
the deletion of the controversial issue 
from the bill as passed and signed. 

Meanwhile both sides to the contro- 
versy are girding their loins for a 1954 
battle. The organization of groups com- 
plaining of foreign competition is sched- 
uled to meet in September, and a new 
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Current Comment 


free trade group is being formed to be 
called the Committee for a National 
Trade Policy. 


No unjustified nagging 

The Administration's policy as to op- 
erations of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion in combatting price fixing is still 
not entirely charted. The case against 
the blotting paper manufacturers which 
was heralded as a great accomplishment 
of the old Truman commission will 
doubtless be dropped by the revised 
commission, as the practices complained 
of eleven years ago have long since been 
abandoned. It was a special talent of the 
old commission to blast industries for 
practices which had already been 
abandoned, and claim victory because 
the industries accepted court rulings 
estopping their continuance of pro- 
cedures long since dropped. 

A case started by the old commission 
against Crown Zellerbach and two mar- 
keting companies charged with induc- 
ing and receiving price discriminations 
from paper sellers has been dropped. 
However, General Motors has been 
ordered to give up exclusive dealing 
contracts with distributors of spark 
plugs. It seems to be the program of 
the revised commission to prosecute any 
real anti-trust law violators but to aban- 
don tortuous interpretations of the laws 
and to cease unjustified nagging of le- 
gitimate operators. 


Output high 

The paper market seems destined to 
complete the year with a tonnage output 
close to the record year of 1951. Higher 
prices have been charged for the higher 
gtade book papers, as demands of pub- 
lishers for more paper to carry the in- 
creased advertising has stepped up de- 
mand. Normally such an increased de- 
mand and consequent price adjustment 
would follow in the higher grade writ- 
ing papers. 

A New York Journal of Commerce 
compilation shows that fifteen paper 
companies experienced an increase in net 
earnings in the second quarter of 1953 
of 8.4 per cent over the earnings of these 
companies in the same quarter a year 
ago. 


Trends in foreign trade 

A significant trend in foreign trade 
was shown during the past month by 
the announcement of the Ford Company 
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that it was importing farm tractors from 
its European plants to be marketed 
through its domestic sales organization. 
The company has already been importing 
a foreign made passenger car, also 
marketed as a special model, through 
its normal distributional channels. The 
Royal Typewriter Co. is opening a new 
factory in Holland to manufacture ma- 
chines for Holland and “export mar- 
kets.” 

A steel manufacturer has returned 
from a trip abroad convinced that some 
domestic industries, though he did not 
name paper, cannot survive in the face 
of material foreign competition, when 
American wages are $2 an hour as 
against a quarter of that figure in com- 
parable foreign mills. This is about the 
wage relationship between United States 
and Scandinavian paper mills. He also 
said that the nations most vociferous in 
demanding a cut in tariff rates are those 
which levy duties of four to five times 
those of the United States. 


Capital migration 

The migration of American capital 
may have an eventual impact on Ameri- 
can labor. Excessive wage demands may 
accelerate the movement of American 
capital to lower wage countries, which 
could then supply the American market 
at prices below those possible for the 
home made goods. It might be won- 
dered whether some of the industrialists 
who are urging further United States 
duty rate reductions might be throwing 
out an anchor to windward to protect 
them from increasing wage demands in 
the future. Domestic labor unions which 
urge such foreign investments may be 
piling up future misery for themselves. 
Not likely to be soon, but could be 
eventually. 


Financial Reports 

Investor psychology which has ad- 
versely affected the securities markets 
in recent weeks had its impact on the 
paper mill issues, Mid-August showed 
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averages well down toward the lows of 
the year, but the market dried up with 
every drop in prices, indicating that 
large holders of securities of all types 
are not liquidating their holdings. 


Net Incomes 

Abitibi Power & Paper Co. Ltd.— 
Net profit for six months ended June 30 
was $4,763,220, compared with $4,- 
404,055 last year. 

American Can Co.—Net profit for six 
months ended June 30 was $12,421,109, 
compared with $10,315,428 for the same 
period in 1952. 

American Writing Paper Co.—Net 
income for the first half year was $282,- 
981, as compared with $119,035 a year 
ago. 

A. P. W. Products Co.—In the first 
half of 1953 the company showed a 
deficit of $62,520, compared with a net 
profit of $26,240 in the first half of 
1952. 

Brown Co.—Net income for the first 
28 weeks of 1953 was $1,475,425, as 
compared with $3,107,414 for the com- 
parable 1952 period. 

Celanese Corp. of America—Net in- 
come for the first half of 1953 was 
$6,438,296, compared with $1,159,896 
in the like half of 1952. 

Certain-Teed Products Corp. — Net 
profit for six months was $1,790,178, 
compared with $1,626,225 last year. 

Champion Paper & Fibre Co.—Net 
income for three months ended June 
30 was $2,508,317, as compared with 
$2,384,167 in the comparable quarter of 
1952. 

Consolidated Paper Co. Ltd.—Net 
profit for the six months ended June 30 
was $5,257,239, compared with $5,506,- 
693 a year ago. 

Continental Diamond Fibre Co.—Six 
months net earnings in 1953 were $426,- 
259, as against $378,522 for that period 
a year ago. 

Crown Zellerbach Corp.—Net income 
for the year ended April 30 dropped to 
$21,889,705, compared with $23,923,919 








for the preceding fiscal year, although 
sales were up to a new record, and 3 
per cent above the previous year. 

Dennison Mfg. Co.—Six months in- 
come was $818,000, compared with 
$750,000 in the like period of last year. 

Dixie Cup Co.—Net six months in- 
come was $1,346,318, as against $1,143,- 
544 a year ago. ; 

Dryden Paper Co.—Net profit for six 
months to March 31 was $371,698, 
compared with $693,079 a year earlier. 

Gair Co. Inc. (Robert)—Net income 
for the first half of 1953 was $3,226,342, 
as compared with $2,627,837 in 1952. 


Paper mill corporate changes 
Combined Locks Paper Co. is offering 
100,000 shares of Class A common stock 
at $12.50 per share. Proceeds of the 
sale, which began August 18, will be 
applied toward the balance of the cost 
of completing the expansion and im- 
provement program at the D. M. Bare 
Paper Co. plant in Roaring Spring, Pa., 
a Combined Locks subsidiary. The addi- 
tions, including the new bleached kraft 
pulp mill, are scheduled to be com- 
pleted in 1954. The stock sale is being 
handled by twelve underwriting firms. 
Crown Zellerbach Corp. has voted to 
amend the articles of incorporation to 
permit an increase in authorized com- 
mon shares from 7,500,000 to 15,000,000. 
Northern Paper Mills has called all of 
the outstanding shares of $100 par 
value preferred stock, second issue, of 
the corporation for redemption on Sep- 
tember 10 at a total redemption price of 
$104.184 per share. The total is equal 
to $103 per share and accrued and un- 
paid dividends thereon at the rate of 6 
per cent per annum, being dividends 
from July 1, 1953, and including Sep- 
tember 10, 1953, in the amount of 
$1.184 a share. Certificates are to be 
surrendered for redemption at North- 
ern’s Green Bay, Wis., office. 
River Raisin Paper Co. borrowed 
$500,000 on a 4% per cent note, due 
March 1, 1965, from the Prudential 
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Insurance Co. The proceeds will finance 
part of the building and equipment cost 
of a new $800,000 plant at Sharonville, 
Ohio. 

St. Regis Paper Co., holder of over 
66,000 shares of Dryden Paper Co. Ltd. 
common stock, is expected to accept an 
offer by Anglo-Candian Pulp & Paper 
Co. Inc. of one share of Anglo-Cana- 
dian and $35 for each share of Dryden. 
A majority of Dryden stockholders are 
staid to have agreed to the offer by 
Anglo-Canadian. 


West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. direc- 
tors and those of Hinde & Dauch Paper 
Co. have approved a program for the 
issuance of West Virginia stock to Hinde 
& Dauch stockholders. It will be neces- 
sary to secure the formal approval of 
stockholders of both companies later in 
the year. Under the announced pro- 
gram, the outstanding common stock of 
West Virginia will be split four-for-one, 
and Hinde & Dauch stockholders will 
receive one and one-third West Virginia 
shares for each share of their present 
holdings. The present common stock 
authorization of West Virginia will be 
increased to 7,500,000 shares of $5 com- 
mon. As of the close of the New Stock 
Exchange August 19, West Virginia 
common was quoted at $80 and Hinde 
& Dauch at 29 6/8. There had been 
rumors that Hinde & Dauch was in- 
volved in merger negotiations, but it 
had been thought that the other party 
to a merger would be St. Regis. 


New York Stock Exchange—Stocks 
Closing Prices 


Aug. 20, 1953 July 20, 1953 

















A.P.W. Products au * 3%-3% * 3%-3% 
Oe - 1$i2 17 . 
Same Preferred... * 16%-16% * 16%-16% 

Certain-teed Products... 12% 13% 

Champion P.&F. Co............ 31% 7% 
Same Preferred * 98%-100 ly 

Chesapeake Corp. . ‘ * 27% -28% 

Container Corp.. 39% 
Same Preferred. ° + fice * 975-99 

Continental Diamond.. 11% 

Crown Zellerbach.......... 29 28% 
Same Preferred.. 95 98% 

Dixie Cup. * 37%-37% * 3414-35 

Eastern Corp. * 14-14% * 145-15 

Robert Gair..... weit ae 
Gaylord Container..... 25 * 25%-26 

Hammermill e 13% * 14-14% 

International Paper... 50% 50 
Same Preferred... * 98%4-100% * 96-98% 

Kimberly-Clark . - 41% * 425%-42% 

MacAndrews & Forbes * 41%-42 41 

Marathon . 19 19% 

Masonite an 18 19% 

Mead Corp. 25% 26% 
Same Preferred .* 80-89% * 87%-89% 

National Container. 9% 10% 

Ravonier, Inc....... ‘ . 25% 26% 
Same Preferred...... * 31%-32% 3 

Scott Paver. 63% 5 


. ve 

Same $3.40 Preferred. * 86-88 * 86%-88 

Same $4 Preferred i Se *100%-101% 
22 


Same Preferred................° 92-93 sd o94-08% 
Sutherland Paper..... 27% 

Same Preferred 105 “109-104 
Union Bag & Paper. 43% 
United Board A Carton. * 13%-14 e 3g 14% 
United Wall Paper... * 2%-2% 2% 

Same Preferred... * 20%-22 * 21-21% 
U.S. Gypsum............... .. 109% 107% 

Same Preferred *167%4-169 *165-167 
West ay ~- ot P. Seale 82 73 

Same Prefe *105-106 *104%-106 

New York Stock Exchange—Bonds - 
Celotex 3% % Se 985% 
3%. 


Champion P.&F. G 
Mead Corp, 3%....... 





American Stock Exchange—Stocks 


Am. Writing...... Bee a gee 10% 
_ Co. Common Rle 9% 
Same $5 Preferred... ......... mn 
Same $3 Preferred. 50 
Great :— om } 52% 
Puget Sound... ant 








*Closing Bid and Asked Prices. 











Any capacity... 
any purpose 


Between chips and pulp your digesters act 
almost as “catalysts” —indispensable to the 
process of paper-making. Their efficiency 
and length of useful life determine their 
productive worth. 


The choice of Blaw-Knox digesters for many 
important mills has been prompted by our 
pioneer work in this field and our unequalled 
experience in building efficient vessels for 
processing Paper, Cotton, Wood and 
Organic Materials. To be better 

acquainted with our abilities and facilities 
write today for Bulletin No. 2403. 


LAW-KNOX 
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ARMSTRONG MOISTURE CONTROL 


Utilizing an indicating dryer 
to measure the moisture in the 
sheet, then acting through a 
moisture detector and main 
pressure regulator, the Arm- 
strong Control changes the pres- 
sure on the machine to hold 
moisture at the desired level 
and within desired limits. 


The Armstrong Moisture Control is 
simple in principle and very sensitive 
to slight changes of moisture in the 
sheet. 

Briefly described, one dryer (Indi- 
cating Dryer) very near the dry end 
of the paper machine is held at a 
constant pressure. The work done by 
this dryer is measured by passing the 
steam to the dryer through an orifice 
as in a steam meter. The pressures 
before and after this orifice are ap- 
plied to two bellows which press down 
on a beam balanced on a knife-edged 
fulcrum midway between the two bel- 
lows, The differential or difference in 
pressure exerted by each bellows is 
balanced by a movable weight on the 
beam. This forms an instrument re- 
ferred to as the Moisture Detector. 


Another instrument, the Main Pres- 
sure Regulator, has a beam supported 
on a knife-edge fulcrum. Pressure 
from the main steam supply to the 
paper machine is applied to a bel- 
lows which acts on the beam of the 
Pressure Regulator 1” from the knife- 
edge fulcrum support. On the other 
side of the fulcrum, a weight is 
mounted on a screw rotated by a re- 
versible motor, and can be moved to 
balance the pressure exerted by the 
bellows. This weight also can be 
manually moved on the screw and 
placed in any position on the gradu- 
ated beam. The Pressure Regulator 
will then operate the main steam 
valve (either electrically, or by com- 
pressed air) to bring the steam in 
the dryers to the pressure indicated 
by the weight on the graduated beam. 


Starting Up 

When first bringing the paper over 
the machine, the steam pressure is 
adjusted manually until a sheet of 
the desired moisture is obtained. Dur- 
ing this time, the Moisture Detector 
will be balanced automatically. Then, by 
throwing a switch, the automatic mois- 
ture control is in operation. Variations 
in steam flow to the Indicating Dryer 
will now affect the Moisture Detector. 
Any change in the moisture content 
of the sheet, either more or less than 
that for which the Moisture Detector 
is set, will put this instrument out 
of balance and cause it to operate 


Figure |—Schematic hookup of Arm- 
strong Moisture Control on paper 
machine. 
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Automatically holds very uniform moisture 
in either board or fine paper as it leaves 
the dryer rolls. 


the motor on the Main Pressure 
Regulator. This, in turn, will change 
the pressure in the dryers until the 
sheet is brought back to the required 
moisture content and the Moisture 
Detector is again in balance. 


When the change in the sheet is 
very gradual, the steam pressure will 
change slowly — perhaps 1 Ib. in 30 
minutes, but if the paper change is 
sudden, steam pressure may change 
as much as 1% Ib. per minute. 


Moisture Detector Operation 


The switch on the Moisture Detec- 
tor that operates the reversible motor 
on the Main Pressure Regulator is 
shown in Figure 2. The two electric 
contacts R and L are mounted on a 
bar raised and lowered by a cam on 
a small motor. One’complete oscilla- 
tion takes place every 30 seconds. The 
common contact “C” is on a flexible 
arm, and is moved up or down by any 
changes in the position of the beam 
of the Moisture Detector. When the 
Moisture Detector is “in balance” on 


a sheet of the desired moisture con- 
tent, contact “C” is midway between 
the two contacts R and L. The cam 
movement of these two points is just 
enough to bring them close, but not 
to touch contact “C”. Very slight 
change in the moisture of the sheet 
will cause contact “C” to be moved 
to make a momentary contact with 
either R or L at each revolution of 
the cam. 

Of course, a greater change in the 
moisture of the sheet will move con- 
tact “C” to make longer contacts on 
R or L, and thus cause the pressure 
in the dryers to be changed more 
quickly and to a greater extent until 
it has corrected the moisture in the 
sheet and the Moisture Detector is 
again in balance, with contact “C” 
again midway between the contacts 
R and L 


Indicating Dryer Operation 

The steam supply to the Indicating 
Dryer is taken from a separate line, 
so that it is not subject to the pres- 
sure variations in the main steam 
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header. A very accurate pressure con- 
trol valve, specially designed for the 
purpose, passes the steam into a trap- 
drained chamber ahead of the orifice 
plate to supply dry steam at a con- 
stant density to the orifice. A similar 
pressure control valve between the 
orifice and the indicating dryer in- 
sures constant temperature in the 
Armstrong-Trap-drained Indicating 
Dryer. 

A manually-operated needle valve 
in a by-pass around the orifice gives 
control over the sensitivity of the 
Moisture Detector without changing 
orifice plates. This valve has an in- 
dicator wheel with graduated marks 
which are numbered, facilitating re- 
setting to a predetermined degree of 
opening. Thus, the sensitivity of the 
moisture detector can be quickly set 
for different speeds of the paper 
machine. 


Advantages 


It is a pleasure to operate machines 
with an Armstrong Moisture Control 
because it corrects slight changes in 
sheet moisture content before such 
changes would even be noticed by the 
back tender. Management is pleased 
because there are fewer breaks, a 
higher moisture average, and no ship- 
ments refused due to unsatisfactory 
moisture content. And—the customer, 
who is the final boss, is pleased with 
the uniform quality of the paper. 


For complete data and price, address: 


Armstrong Machine Works 
816 Hoffman St., Three Rivers, Michigan 
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Figure 2—Detail of switch on Moisture Detector as described in paragraph 
headed "Moisture Detector Operation". 
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News of the Industry 


GENERAL VIEW of coal handling system at Pisgah Forest plant of Ecusta Paper; track hopper 
house and crusher pit at far right, with transfer house in center; coal is bulldozed from yard 


storage to reclaiming hopper 


Power Boost at Ecusta Paper 


GROWING DEMANDS for power at 
the Pisgah Forest, N. C., plant of Ecusta 
Paper Corp. have necessitated the instal- 
lation of expanded boiler and coal han- 
dling equipment. Typical production 
figures at the mill: 36,000,000 lb. of 
Olin cellophane per year and enough 
cigarette paper to make a billion ciga- 
rettes a day. 

Three new pulverized coal fired boilers 
were installed with a 75-ton per hour 
coal handling system to keep their bunk- 
ers filled. A 50-ton per hour system 
feeds the four old stoker fed boilers— 





REDLER conveyor runs 91 ft. over roof with 
six slide gate discharge openings; 17-in. unit 
handles 75 tons per hour ; 
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and two of the newer boilers if necessary. 

Coal enters the system from a track 
hopper on a new rail spur. A 24-in. 
pan conveyor carries the coal from the 
hopper to a crusher feed point, where it 
may bypass or feed direct to the crusher 
for sizing. The double rotor Knittel 
crusher manufactured by Stephens- 
Adamson Mfg. Co. of Aurora, Ill., is 
designed to prevent clogging on wet or 
sticky coal and crushes by means of 
two independently driven rotors with 
triangular sectors that split the coal on 
impact. The crusher is also designed 





DOUBLE rotor Knittel crusher can handle 
wet or sticky coal without clogging; rotors 
are driven by independent motors 





24-INCH BELT conveyor rises from crusher 
to transfer house; weightometer can be seen 
in background 


for the automatic release of tramp iron. 

Crushed coal passes to a belt conveyor 
running 201 ft. on a 16° slope to a 
transfer house, where it may be diverted 
to outside storage or carried on to the 
power house bunkers. Another 201-ft. 
slope belt runs from the transfer house 
to a horizontal distributing S-A Redler 
conveyor on the roof of the power house. 
This 17-in. unit runs 91 ft. with six 
side gate controlled discharge points. 
It receives coal at a rate of 75 tons per 
hour from the 24-in. belt conveyor that 
operates at 180 fpm. Another Redler 
unit serving the old boilers can also 
receive coal from the new system. 

Belt conveyor carriers are S-A Seal- 
master units that can be dismantled for 
inspection and maintenance without the 
use of tools. One-shot lubrication from 
either side adds further to easy mainte- 
nance. Holdbacks at head pulleys pre- 
vent belt reversal, and spring type belt 
wipers reduce belt wear to a minimum. 


International Plans Expansion 
of Arkansas Loading Facilities 

Increased interest in good forest man- 
agement in the vicinity of Pine Bluff, 
Ark., has caused International Paper Co. 
to plan an expansion of its pulpwood 
loading facilities there. The company 
has purchased seven acres of land on 
the Missouri Pacific Railroad near a 
substation of Arkansas Power & Light 
Co. as a new loading and pulpwood 
concentration point. 

Two older loading yards will be 
moved to the new location when con- 
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Ketchikan Pulp Project 
Reported On Schedule 

Construction of the 300-ton dissolving 
pulp plant at Ward Cove near Ketchi- 
kan, Alaska, is on schedule, with some 
units ahead of the original schedule. 
The project is a joint venture of Puget 
Sound Pulp & Timber Co. of .Belling- 
ham, Wash., and American Viscose 
Corp. of Philadelphia. 

The machine shop, storeroom, and 


VIEW OF MILL site of Ketchikan Pulp Co. at Ward Cove, Alaska 





pulp storage buildings are completed, 
as well as the dock, dock warehouses, 
and car ferry slip. Other structures are 
in various stages of construction. The 
80-ft. dam and three miles of pipeline, 
which will provide process water in the 
amount of 50,000,000 gal. per day, are 
to be finished in September or October. 

Machinery and equipment is arriving 
daily via car ferries from Prince Rupert 
and Puget Sound. Approximately 850 


SITE OF 80-ft. dam at Ward Cove 


men are employed on the project. It is 
hoped that the plant can be completed 
by June of 1954. 

Work in the forestry department has 
been active for the past year, including 
aerial surveys, timber studies, cruising 
of timber, lay-out of logging shows, 
etc. Initial logging operations were 
scheduled to start in July. 

Construction work is being done by 
Ward Cove Builders. 





struction work is completed, according 
to George A. Lary, International repre- 
sentative at Pine Bluff. To speed up 
loading operations, Mr. Lary declared, 
a new crane pulpwood loader will be 
installed. It will be capable of picking 
up an entire truck load of pulpwood and 
transferring it to railroad cars in one 
operation. The necessary land has al- 
ready been cleared, and the $20,000 
crane was to be moved in as soon as 
crushed rock could be spread on the area. 

Mr. Lary declared that the pulpwood 
operations in neighboring counties have 
been stepped up considerably in recent 
months as more farmers begin selective 
timber cutting. He said that Interna- 
tional is now loading between 800 and 
900 cords per week. 


Charmin Completes 
Improvements 

Major improvements to the sulfite 
plant of Charmin Paper Mills Inc. 
(formerly Hoberg Paper Mills) at 
Green Bay, Wis., were completed in 
July at a cost of approximately $50,000. 

A Chemipulp spray cooler to cool gas 
entering the sulfur combustion chamber 
from 2000 to 155-175°F. is expected to 
eliminate sub-lime sulfur deposits that 
formerly had to be cleaned out of the 
Jensen cooler. As the gas enters the top 
of the 15-ft. high lead-lined chamber 
it will be sprayed with water. The sys- 
tem will further reduce two-thirds of the 
sulfuric acid produced by the gas. 
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To keep acid manufacturing at top 
level during the hot summer months, a 
Carrier refrigeration unit has been in- 
stalled to cool the make-up water from 
60 to 40°F. 


St. Regis May Double 
Capacity at Jacksonville 

Top officials of St. Regis Paper Co. 
have indicated that they are considering 
doubling the capacity of the firm’s Jack- 
sonville, Fla., paper mill. The informa- 
tion was released by Mayor Haydon 
Burns of Jacksonville. 

Mayor Burns said that he had re- 
cently conferred with Roy K. Ferguson, 
St. Regis president and board chairman, 
and that company officials are “so 
pleased with the situation here that they 
have under consideration doubling the 
capacity of the mill.” 

The mill, officially opened last March 
10, has a listed yearly capacity of 10,000 
tons of kraft pulp, paper and board. 


Esleeck Begins $40,000 
Production Addition 

Esleeck Mfg. Co. of Turners Falls, 
N.Y., has started construction of a 
$40,000 addition for expansion of stor- 
age and production areas. The announce- 
ment was made by F. Raymond Andrews, 
president. 

The brick structure is to be 40 by 
28 ft. and will be four stories in 
height. The addition will be a southerly 
extension of the machine room. It is 
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expected that work will be completed 
in three months. 


Knowlton Buys Lumber Mill 

Knowlton Bros. Inc. of Watertown, 
N.Y., has purchased for $40,000 the 
former lumber mill and some of the 
property of W. A. Sullivan Lumber Co. 
Knowlton plans the installation of an 
elevator in the mill and will recondition 
it for the storage of paper manufac- 
turing supplies and products. 


Bowaters Southern Reports on 
Construction Progress 

As of July 31, approximately 4,700 
tons of steel had been erected at the 
new Calhoun, Tenn., mill of Bowaters 
Southern Paper Corp. The total steel 
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PROGRESS AS OF July 3! on construction of Calhoun, Tenn., mill of Bowaters 


Southern Paper Corp. 


requirement has been estimated to be 
more than 8,400 tons for the project, 
which was started in June of 1952. 
Operation is expected in the second 
quarter of next year. 

During the last half of 1952 and the 
early months of 1953 more than 1,500,- 
000 yds. of earth were moved in mill- 
site grading and the construction of 
settling basins and the log storage pond. 
In addition, some 7,000 piles were driven 
for building and equipment foundations. 

The schedule for the entire project, 
as developed by J. E. Sirrine Co., con- 
sulting engineers, and Fraser Brace- 
Roane Anderson, general contractors, is 
geared to steel delivery and erection. 
So far as possible, underground pipe 
installation and other preliminary work 
was completed prior to the beginning 
of steel delivery in June of this year. 


The installation of equipment is closely 
scheduled behind the erection of steel. 

In addition to the principal mill struc- 
tures, work is well advanced on the 
facilities building, which will contain 
locker rooms, cafeteria, and other em- 
ployee service facilities. In addition, 
construction of the filteration plant is 
proceeding on schedule. As of the end 
of July, the general contractors and the 
various sub-contractors crews on the 
job totaled 1,100 men. 

Overall direction of the project is 
under the supervision of K. O. Elderkin, 
vice president and general manager of 
Bowaters Southern. The mill is de- 
signed to produce 130,000 tons of news- 
print and 50,000 tons of semi-bleached 
sulfate pulp annually. The company 
expects to employ 750 people in its mill 
and administrative organization. 


Hinde & Dauch-West Virginia Merger 
Recommended by Boards of Directors 


A merger of West Virginia Pulp & 
Paper Co. and Hinde & Dauch Paper 
Co. was recently recommended by the 
boards of directors of both companies 
at separate meetings. The action is sub- 
ject to stockholder approval. 

On the basis proposed, shareholders 
of Hinde & Dauch will receive for each 
of their shares 114 shares of new West 
Virginia common stock—after a four- 
for-one split of its present common. 
Hinde & Dauch is to be operated as a 
subsidiary of Westvaco, with the opera- 
tions, personnel and customer relation- 
ships of the two firms continuing as 
they are at present. 

West Virginia Pulp & Paper, one of 
the nation’s best known producers of 
book and magazine paper and paper 
products used in the packing and food 
container fields, had net sales for the 
year ended October 31, 1952, of $108,- 
933,000. Its net profit after taxes for 
the same period was $9,471,000. 

Hinde & Dauch is a leading manu- 
facturer of corrugated shipping con- 
tainers and solid fiber boxes. It reported 
net sales last year of $43,118,000 and 
a net profit of $3,132,000. The company 
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has 12 box factories that produce close 
to 3 billion sq. ft. of board products 
per year and three paperboard mills 
producing well over 80,000 tons an- 
nually. 

In Canada, Hinde & Dauch owns a 
majority interest in Hinde & Dauch 
Paper Co. of Canada Ltd., which owns 
and operates two paperboard mills with 
an annual capacity of 100,000 tons and 
three box factories producing about 1 
billion sq. ft. yearly. West Virginia re- 
cently purchased a partially integrated 
corrugated container plant in Brazil. 
In each case, the foreign subsidiary 
accounts for about 30 per cent of the 
output of its type of products in the 
country in which it operates. 


12 plant sites 

Hinde & Dauch maintains central 
offices in Sandusky, Ohio, which serves 
as the center for the operation of a 
chain of modern plants located in market 
areas throughout the East, the Great 
Lakes area, and the Midwest. In the 
new set-up Sandusky will continue to 
be the firm’s headquarters. 

Plant sites include box factories at 
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Baltimore, Md.; Buffalo, N.Y.; Chicago; 
Cleveland; Detroit; Gloucester, N.J.; 
Hoboken, N.J.; Kansas City, Kans.; 
Richmond, Va.; Sandusky; St. Louis, 
and Watertown, Mass.; and paperboard 
mills at Gloucester; Fort Madison, Iowa, 
and Sandusky. These operations employ 
a total of 2,870 persons. 

The Canadian subsidiary operates 
paperboard mills at Toronto and Tren- 
ton, Ont., and box factories at Toronto 
and Chatham, Ont., and Montreal. The 
Canadian organization employs 1,120 
persons. 


Six Westvaco mills 

West Virginia Pulp & Paper has its 
main offices in New York, N.Y., and 
maintains sales offices in New York, 
Chicago, and San Francisco. New York 
is also headquarters for the firm’s Indus- 
trial Chemical Sales Division, which 
markets a variety of chemical products 
through sales offices in New York, Phil- 
adelphia, Cleveland, and Chicago. 

The company’s plants—operated at 
Charleston, $.C.; Covington, Va.; Luke, 
Md.; Mechanicville, N.Y., and Tyrone 
and Williamsburg, Pa.—employ a total 
of 8,200 persons. Each of the plants has 
its own water system, steam and power 
plants and chemical operations, as well 
as pulp and paper manufacturing facili- 
ties. Westvaco has spent more than 
$92,000,000 on expansion and moderni- 
zation projects since the end of World 
War IL. 

Three research and development lab- 
oratories, devoted to all phases of pulp- 
ing, papermaking and chemical studies, 
are operated at Luke, Tyrone, and 
Charleston. The company also operates 
at Covington a modern pilot plant de- 
signed to produce all types of paper- 
making and dissolving pulp. 

Westvaco owns and manages some 
750,000 acres of timberland, mostly in 
North and South Carolina, which are 
operated in accordance with modern 
scientific tree farming methods to pro- 
vide continuing yield and regrowth. Also 
maintained is a 20,000-acre experimental 
forest in South Carolina, where broad 
studies in modern forest techniques are 
cafried out. 


Crosset# Announces $20 
Million Mill in Arkansas 

The management of Crossett Com- 
panies has announced plans for ex- 
panding its present facilities in Crossett, 
Ark., to include the production of 
bleached board. The new operation, 
which will cost a reported $20,000,000, 
will be equipped with a modern 194-in. 
trim cylinder machine and will produce 
approximately 150 tons daily. A mixture 
of bleached pine and hardwood pulps 
will be utilized to produce bleached 
board in various combinations for the 
packaging of food and related items. 
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igh-speed Winder with x ore-cut slicters 
. . 
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| 


with a NEW 


Puseyjones 


Puseyjones Winders, industry-wide, are keep- 
ing ahead of the requirements set by the fast- 
est paper machines — producing top quality 
shipping and converting rolls of kraft, book, 
news, paperboard and tissue at speeds up to 
6000 F.P.M. 


Among the features incorporated in the 
Puseyjones Winder are: 


(1) Separately driven winder drums 
(2) Roll-weight relieving air cylinders 


(8) Push-button controlled driven 
rider-roll lift 


(4) Hydraulic-operated roll ejector 
and unloader 


The latest type individual motor-driven shear- 
cut slitters or score-cut slitters are optional, 
depending upon mill preference. 
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Winder... 


The satisfactory performance of the Puseyjones 
Winder is evidenced by the fact that one mill 
now has six in operation. 

Let us show you how a modern, high-speed 
Winder will step up production, increase 
profits. Write us today — we will have our 
District Representative call. 


THE PUSEY AND JONES CORPORATION 
Established 1848. Builders of Paper-Making Machinery 


Fabricators and Welders of all classes of Steel 
and Alloy Products 


Wilmington 99, Delaware, U.S.A. 
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THREE CONTINUOUS VERTICAL banks of 
Burt wall louvers feature the new steam re- 
covery building of Crossett Paper Mills, 
Crossett, Ark.; 13 ft. in width, the louvers 
were designed by the Rust Engineering Co. 
of Pittsburgh and fabricated by the Burt 
Mfg. Co., Akron, Ohio; they are in all-alumi- 
num construction with aluminum blades 


Plans for a cylinder machine will 
permit production of board containing 
varying blends of hardwood and pine 
to produce products designed to suit 
each customer's needs. Complete flexi- 
bility of furnish and specifications has 
been a fundamental goal in the plan- 
ning. 

Already in operation at Crossett is a 
kraft paper plant producing 450 tons 
daily. This mill uses only pine. The new 
plant will be equipped to use hardwood 
as well as pine by employing a neutral 
sulfite semichemical process. All pre- 
liminary research was conducted in the 
Crossett laboratories. Utilization of 
smaller size and lower grade hardwood 
timber, grown on the same tracts as 
pine, has long been an economic prob- 
lem in the region. 

Final engineering plans for the mill 
are now in preparation, and construction 
will require about two years from the 
date of contract award, P. F. Watzek, 
president of the combined companies, 
reported. Crossett Lumber Co. has as 
affiliates Crossett Lumber & Develop- 
ment Co. and Crossett Chemical Co. 


Expansion Notes 

The Ohio Boxboard Co., 

Rittman, Ohio, has purchased Valley 
Containers Inc. of Youngstown. Valley 
Containers, a former subsidiary of 
Ottawa River Paper Co., will be oper- 
ated as a division of Ohio Boxboard 
and will be used to supply customers in 
the eastern Ohio area. Plans call for 
doubling the output of the plant by 
the addition of a second shift. 


Hoosier Paper Corp. 
is a recently organized firm that will 
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produce box board paper in Vincennes, 
Ind. The company will take over the 
Vincennes property of Fort Wayne Cor- 
rugated Paper Co. Production is sched- 
uled to begin as soon as the properties 
have been sufficiently improved. 


American Can Co. 

is installing a new fiber milk container 
manufacturing unit in its can-making 
plant at Stockton, Cal. It will have a 
rated capacity of up to 200,600,000 con- 
tainers annually. 


The Champion Paper & Fibre Co. 

has purchased J. F. McAdams Pulp- 
wood Co. of Cleveland, Texas. Mr. 
McAdams will become regional manager 
for the Champion subsidiary, which will 
be known as Texas Forest Farms Inc. 
All contracts and subcontracts will main- 
tain their status under the new owner- 
ship. The McAdams company purchased 





pulpwood from about 200 farmers in 
neighboring counties. Texas Forest Farms 
expects to handle more than 30,000 
cords per year, the wood being shipped 
to Champion’s Pasadena mill. 


pe ig wee Coated Paper Co. ; 
of Appleton, Wis., has received a build- 


ing permit for construction of a 50 by 
100 ft. storage warehouse that will cost 
an estimated $23,000. 


National Container Corp. 

was to begin production of corrugated 
shipping boxes at its new Milwaukee 
plant August 17. The structure, built 
at a cost of $1,000,000, is owned by 
International Trading Co., a Milwaukee 
firm dealing in industrial properties and 
a National Container distributor. Within 
a year it is hoped that the plant will 
employ 150 workers on a three-shift 
basis. 


Mando Combats Forest Fires 
Through Public Education 


THE EXTREME; IMPORTANCE of 
forest fire prevention and control, not 
only to those who make their living 
from green and growing forests but to 
the general public as well, is now being 
thoroughly recognized. What industry 
can do to further the public’s apprecia- 
tion of natural resources and the high 
price of wanton destruction is: demon- 
strated in a public education program 
conducted by Minnesota & Ontario 
Paper Co. 

Mando has long recognized that the 
first and foremost consideration in 
keeping forest land productive is pro- 
tection against fire. Large capital invest- 
ments in land and timber could not be 





MANDO TRUCK being loaded with fire 


fighting equip t; ded are a power 
fire pump, 10-man fire tool boxes, hose and 


other miscellaneous equipment 
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risked without the security given by 
organized fire protection. Partial and 
selective cutting, the reservation for 
further gsowth of thrifty young stands, 
and the establishment of plantations 
could not be attempted on areas subject 
to indiscriminate burning. 

Of the several approaches to the 
problem of fire protection, Mando has 
found that the one that holds the greatest 
promise is public education. For this 
reason, personnel of the Forest Manage- 
ment Department are active in fire pre- 
vention campaigns. Company representa- 
tives serve at community, county, and 
state levels in such activities, which are 
spearheaded principally by the “Keep 
Minnesota Green” state and county 
committees. 


A look at the record 

Fire records for a five-year period in 
Mando’s Minnesota logging area show 
the effectiveness of such work. In 1947 
some 83 acres were burned; in 1948, 320 
acres; in 1949, 282 acres; in 1950, six 
acres, and in 1951, 139 acres. This is a 
total of 830 acres in the period within 
an area of 2,500,000 acres. 

Within the company’s area, fire pro- 
tection and suppression work is primarily 
the responsibility of the state’s division 
of forestry, which has a comprehensive 
fire detection and control organization 
within its ranger districts and super- 
visory areas. However, particularly dur- 
ing the highly hazardous seasons, the 
division is sometimes badly in need of 
help. 

For this reason, Mando organized a 
cooperative fire fighting force that is 
prepared to give assistance on short 
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More Use per Dollar 


MANHATTAN RUBBER COVERED ROLLS 


You get better production with Manhattan rolls, because they maintain 





@ OUR NEW NEENAH, WIS. 
PLANT IS DESIGNED FROM 
THE GROUND UP TO HANDLE 
ANY SIZE ROLL COVERING 
MOST EFFICIENTLY. 





uniform density and perfect crown . . . because they don’t oxidize, harden, 
corrugate or crack . . . and because there can be no separation of rubber 
from metal core. Yes, Manhattan Rubber Covered Rolls give you better 
production—and they do this long after you would have to replace other 





rolls. That’s what we mean by More UsE PER DOLLakr. A specialist from 





the R/M roll covering plant nearest you will cheerfully advise you or 


quote on your specifications. Call him next time. 
ROLL COVERING PLANTS AT PASSAIC, N. J.... NEENAH, WISCONSIN ... NORTH CHARLESTON, 5. C. 
TEXTILE ACID TANKS AND PIPE RUBBER LINED AT PASSAIC, N. J. AND NORTH CHARLESTON, S. C. 


MANHATTAN RUBBER DIVISION — PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 


RAYBESTOS - MANHATTAN, INC. 
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Fict Belts V-Belts Conveyor Belts Hose Roll Covering Tonk Lining Abrasive Wheels 
Other R/M products include: Industrial Rubber © Fon Belts © RadictorHose © Pockings © Broke linings « Broke Blocks 
Clutch Facings ¢@ Asbestos Textiles @ Sintered Metal Parts © Bowling Balls MR-912 
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notice. Such assistance can be furnished 
from Forest Management supervisory 
headquarters at International Falls, from 
either of the district offices at Big Falls 
or Effie, or from any of the company 
contractor logging camps. In transmit- 
ting information on fires the short wave 
radio network has proved invaluable. 
The radio is also used on the fire line 
when necessary to coordinate fire sup- 
pression action. 

Manpower available through the 
Mando organization is variable, depend- 
ing on the season, and includes 23 
supervisory personnel scattered through 
the area; 18 to 45 trained crew men at 
International Falls; five to 10 crew men 


TYPICAL TRUCK and some of the equipment it carries for fighting 
fires; shown are back pumps, walkie-talkie radios, and handtools 


at Big Falls, and from 140 to 625 woods 
workers in 28 company contractor 
camps. 

Equipment for fire control is dis- 
tributed to camps and district head- 
quarters but may be concentrated as the 
need arises. Included are two fire trucks 
(for transporting’ water tanks, pumps, 
tools and men), three lowbed trailers, 
13 company tractors and 45 contractor 
tractors, three middle-buster fire plows, 
two fire lane disc plows, seven panel 
and pickup trucks, seven power pumps, 
two 400-gal. water tanks, 140 back 
pumps, thirty 10-man fire tool boxes, 
5,000 ft. of linen hose, 30 special brush 
cutting tools, two boats equipped with 





MIDDLE-BUSTER fire plow in operation; these plows cut fire lanes 
in almost any type terrain to help stop spread of bush fires 


outboard motors and one boat trailer, 
and a large amount of miscellaneous 
equipment; the latter includes pump and 
hose fittings, axes and saws, pails and 
flame guns. The availability of the com- 
pany’s heavy tractor and plow equip- 
ment, together with skilled and experi- 
enced operators, is of invaluable help in 
the fire suppression work. 

Equipment manufacturers supplying 
the bulk of Mando’s fire fighting facili- 
ties include Pacific Marine Supplier Co., 
Seattle; D. B. Smith, Utica, N.Y.; Fair- 
banks Morse Co., Chicago; Watson Jack 
& Co. Ltd., Montreal; Panama Pump 
Co., Hattiesburg, Mo., and Porto Pump 
Inc., Detroit. 





1952 Lake States Pulpwood 
Cut Second Highest on Record 


The 1952 cut of pulpwood in Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin and Michigan was the 
second highest on record, according to a 
survey recently completed by the Lake 
States Forest Experiment Station at St. 
‘Paul. A summary of reports from pulp 
mills drawing wood from the region 
shows that they received approximately 
2,280,000 cords. This is down 12 per 
cent from the all-time high of 2,577,000 
cords, produced in 1951. 

Of the 1952 total, Minnesota produced 
about 41 per cent, Michigan 33 per cent, 
and Wisconsin 26 per cent. Despite the 
rise and fall of pulpwood production 
during the past six or seven years, each 
state has produced about the same pro- 
portion of the regional total each year. 

Spruce was the leading species, ac- 
counting for nearly ¥4 of the wood re- 
ceived by the Lake States mills. How- 
ever, spruce was exceeded by aspen in 
wood cut in the region, more than half 
of the spruce used by the mills having 
been imported from Canada. 

With the exception of spruce and 
balsam fir, the production of all species 
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showed a decrease from the previous 
year. Of the principal species, pine and 
hemlock had the greatest decline. 

Total imports from Canada and the 
western states were about the same as 
in 1951. Canadian spruce shipments in- 
creased slightly, but those of most other 
species were down. Shipments of lodge- 
pole pine from the western states showed 
a sizable increase, contrasting sharply 
with the decline in western spruce ship- 
ments. 


National Forest Receipts 
Total $76.5 Million 


Approximately $76,500,000 in na- 
tional forest receipts was deposited in 
the federal treasury between July 1, 
1952, and June 30, 1953, by the US. 
Forest Service. The money was acquired 
from the sale of timber and the leasing 
of land for grazing, power, recreation, 
and other special uses. These deposits 
are $5,000,000 greater than the sum 
deposited from the 152 national forests 
for the previous fiscal year. 

The greatest source of revenue from 
the national forests is timber, which in 
the year accounted for about $71,000,- 


000, Approximately $4,500,000 was col- 
lected as fees for grazing cattle, sheep, 
horses, and goats. Another $1,000,000 
was collected from other land leases, in- 
cluding summer home sites, resorts, wa- 
ter power and mineral rights. 


O-M Establishes Experimental 
Forest in Ontario 

Highlighting the company’s parttici- 
pation in National Forest Conservation 
Week, J. F. MacKellar, vice president 
and general manager of The Onrario- 
Minnesota Pulp & Paper Co. Ltd., an- 
nounced the establishment of an experi- 
mental forest on the highway between 
Fort Frances and Kenora, Ont. 

Covering an area of 3,000 acres, the 
forest will be a source of new insight 
into better ways to harvest and _per- 
petuate the forest areas of the province. 
Thus far, 212 sample plots have been 
set up, Mr. MacKellar declared. The 
main reason for establishing the forest, 
he added, is to experiment with different 
cutting methods and costs and to de- 
termine the relative success in obtaining 
natural regeneration after the harvest. 

The study of woods problems in ex- 
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Cycloidal Vacuum Pumps— Single or 2-stage, from 
500 cfm to 13,000 cfm, at vacuums up to 27” Hg. 










< 
snes 
Centrifugal Blowers and Exhausters 
Single and multi-stage, from 2,000 

ler, cfm to 100,000 cfm or higher. 

ous 
and 
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ym- Inert Gas Generators 

\ip- Portable or stationary, 

eri from 1,000 cfh to 35,000 cfh. 

in 

Rotary Positive Displacement Meters 

: 4,000 cth to 1,000,000 cth. 
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“ The wide acceptance of R-C Vacuum Pumps is the re- 
np sult of extremely low cost for power and water, and 

proved long-time reliability of these simple rotary, posi- 
Rotary Positive Gas Pumps 4 m a 

wis 5 cfm to 50,000 cfm. tive units. Further, because they operate at higher 
3. speeds (600 rpm and above), they require smaller motors, 
-p, less floor space and lower foundation cost. This natu- 
00 rally reduces initial investment and thus increases the 
sith percentage of operation savings. 

a- 

The successful performance of R-C Vacuum Pumps 
comes from almost a century of experience in handling 
air and gas. That is our exclusive business — we are 
“specialists” in that job. We are also the only builders 

“I Rotary Positive Blowers and Exhausters ses a ° . . 
yn 5 cfm to 50,000 cfm. of the dual-ability line of Centrifugal and Rotary Posi- 


tive Blowers, Exhauster and Gas Pumps. Because of 
: this, we can offer you the unbiased, dual choice of units 
n- . 

i. that are best fitted to your requirements. And, the 
wide range of capacities of R-C equipment eliminates 


n 
Roors-([aNNERSVILLE " oversizing, thus reducing first cost and lowering 
 jjls He 


operating expense. 


For your present or future needs, you will get sound 


e 
‘ Wwe qua Al J advice and competent co-operation by calling on Roots- 
Geld G00 Connersville specialists in handling gas or air. 


ba § A DIVISION OF DRESSER INDUSTRIES, INC. 
534 Monree Ave. + Connersville, indiana 
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perimental forests is a regular part of 
Minnesota & Ontario Paper Co.'s long- 
range forest management program, 
which is aimed at putting lands under 
its jurisdiction on a sustained yield basis. 
(Ontario-Minnesota is a Mando af- 
filiate. ) 

In 1952, on an experimental basis, 
the company planted 35,000 seedlings, 
and so far this year 17,000 trees have 
been set out on the operating area. 


Hoberg Name 
Change Announced 

The name of Hoberg Paper Mills Inc., 
Green Bay, Wis., has been officially 
changed to Charmin Paper Mills Inc., 
according to a recent announcement 
by J. M. Conway, president and gen- 
eral manager. The change was made 
“in order to more closely identify the 
company with the Charmin and Ever- 
green lines of paper products .manu- 
factured by the company,” Mr. Conway 
declared. He said there would be no 
change in either the products or the 
policies of the firm. 

The original John Hoberg Co. was 
founded in 1892 at Kaukauna. Mill 
equipment consisted of a 72-in. water- 
powered paper machine and two con- 
verting machines. In 1895 the firm 
moved to Green Bay at the urgings of 
the Green Bay Business Men’s Asso- 
ciation. Today the company’s Division 
A properties are located on the original 
site along the north bank of the East 
River. 

There were 35 persons on the 1895 
payroll. At present, Charmin employs 
more than 1,000 at its three plants— 
Division A, which has converting facili- 
ties for all Charmin and Evergreen 
products plus five paper machines; Di- 
vision B, which includes the sulfite mill, 
laboratory, and two paper machines, 
and Little Rapids, south of West DePere, 
which was purchased to assure the firm 
a constant source of groundwood used 
in manufacture. 

Recent improvements at Charmin in- 
clude a new powerhouse and paper ma- 
chine at Division A and stream barking 
facilities at Division B. The firm is 
currently in the process of constructing 
a $2,500,000 torula yeast plant. 


Japanese Give O. K. 
to Alaska Pulp Mill 

Twenty-two Japanese promoters have 
approved a plan to build a lumber and 
pulp mill at Sitka, Alaska, capable of 
producing 3,000,000 cu. ft. of lumber 
annually. They have formed an invest- 
ment company to establish an American 
corporation to be known as Sitka Lum- 
ber & Pulp Mill. 

It was thought that the Japanese firm 
would be functioning sometime in 
August. The mill will be producing 
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100,000 tons of pulp per year in four 
years, according to present plans. Capi- 
talization of the company is about $4,- 
167,000, of which 80 per cent will be 
financed by Japanese, the remainder by 
Americans. 


Marathon Converts to Oil 
to Combat Air Pollution 
Marathon Corp. is converting three of 
its four steam plant boilers at Menasha, 
Wis., to heavy fuel oil operation in an 
effort to eliminate air pollution caused 
by smoke, soot, and fly ash. The project 
is scheduled for completion next month. 
First step in the conversion project 
was the installation of three under- 
ground storage tanks, each with a 
capacity of 30,000 gal. Anticipated cold 
weather-consumption is expected to be 
about 12,000 gal. daily. The tanks, each 
weighing 10 tons, are bedded in sand and 
anchored to concrete piers beneath the 
seepage level of a canal adjacent to the 
plant. The decision to use fuel oil 
followed successful trial runs with one 
oil burner last winter. 


Brazil Plans Three Mills 
in Amazon Area 

Plans for the establishment of three 
giant paper and pulp mills in Brazil's 
heavily forested Amazon area, with pos- 
sible participation by foreign private 
capital, have been announced in New 
York, N.Y., by Licurgo Costa, director 
of the Brazilian Government Trade 
Bureau. 

It was disclosed that the mills, as blue- 
printed by Brazil's Ministry of Agri- 
culture and its Northern Agricultural 


Institute, would each be geared for an ~ 
output of upwards of 1,000 tons of wood 
pulp daily. Total yearly production 
would come to nearly 1,000,000 tons, 

Technical research on Amazon timber 
and mill processes leading up to the 
planning stage was carried out in France 
and in the United States during the . 
past six months. The processes to be 
used would make possible production of 
suitable pulp from selected tropical tim- 
bers little used for the purpose hereto- 
fore. 

Mr. Costa reported that the estab- 
lishment of the factories on the planned 
production level would save his country 
approximately $5,000,000 yearly now 
spent on pulp imports and would even- 
tually cut sharply into the $30,000,000 
Brazil spends annually on newsprint 
imports—mostly from the United States 
and Canada. 


500,000 square miles 

Brazil’s forest reserves in the Amazon 
area cover more than half a million 
square miles. Hundreds of rivers and 
streams in the region will make it easy 
to transport the logs by floating. 

The millsites' would be the Island 
of Marajo at the mouth of the Amazon; 
a point at the mouth of the Madeira, an 
Amazon tributary, and near Manaus, 
1,000 miles upstream on the Amazon. 

Brazil already has several paper and 
pulp mills, although production is far 
below national requirements. Largest 
are the Klabin mills in the State of 
Parana, which produce upwards of 60,- 
000 tons yearly and represent one of 
the biggest investments in a single indus- 
try in the country. 


Germ-Deadening Paper Toweling 
Developed by Armed Forces 


One of the new developments recently 
brought to perfection by the Armed 
Forces Medical Procurement Agency is 
paper toweling that deadens germs. 

Rolls of the creped paper are 18 in. 
in width. They are so designed that they 
can be fixed to one end of a hospital 
examining table and spread the length 
of the table; the toweling is wound fresh 
for each patient. The development is 
aimed specifically at reducing the high 
danger of infection at battlefield first 
aid stations. 

The current specifications of this 
paper is headed, “Paper, Sheeting, Bac- 
tericidal.” It is made in 50-yd. rolls 18 
in. in width “having bacteriestatic and 
fungistatic properties. The paper shall 
also be suitable as a wrapping for in- 
struments during sterilization in an 
autoclave.” 

The requirements for the paper are 
for treatment with a quaternary am- 
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monium chloride or an equivalent chem- 
ical compound for bacteriostatic and 
fungistatic properties, highly absorbent, 
42 lb. basis weight and otherwise re- 
sembling a good paper toweling. Tests 
for determining the bacteriostatic and 
fungistatic properties are exacting, call- 
ing for physical proof by test cultures 
of Micrococcus aureus in a nutrient 
broth. Incubation tests of 24 to 48 hours 
are required in this procedure for evi- 
dence of inhibitation of bacterial growth. 


For household use 

The formula and technique have now 
been adapted to ordinary paper toweling 
for household and industrial use. These 
products are being marketed by at least 
one firm, Pennsylvania General Paper 
Corp. under its Hygeia brand. 

While this is the first appearance of 
bacteriostatic toweling, its is not the 
first commercial appearance in paper 
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LAYNE ARKANSAS COMPANY 
Stuttgart, Arkansas 


LAYNE ATLANTIC COMPANY 
Norfolk, Virginia 
LAYNE CENTRAL COMPANY 


Memphis, Tennessee 
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WATER SUPPLY LTD. 
London, Ont., Canada 
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For full information on showings of ‘‘DEEP WATERS”’ 
write the nearest Layne Associate Company 
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Lake Charles, Louisiana 
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INTERIOR OF BOX CAR showing end wall after being sprayed 
with protective coating; wooden framework erected and Kimsul 


bianket insulation being applied 


engineers 


New Type Box Car Protects Wet 
Wood Pulp in Winter Transit 


AN INSULATED BOX CAR designed 
to protect wet wood pulp from freezing 
during winter months while in transit 
between plants of Kimberly-Clark Corp. 
in Wisconsin has been developed by car 
experts of the Chicago & North Western 
Ry. 
The development is the result of 
studies and tests conducted by the rail- 
road during the past two years to find 
an economical replacement for a num- 
ber of its refrigerator cars that were 
being used in this specialized movement 
and were soon due for normal retire- 
ment. 

While work on the project started in 
1951, it was not until this past February 
that tests with a specially insulated car 
proved satisfactory. One such test in 
February in which the car was under 


wet pulp load for six days showed no 


freezing of contents even when outside . 


temperatures dropped to zero. 


Insulating procedure 

Twelve cars, including the test car, 
have been remodeled from 40-ft. under- 
frame composite box cars, which, 
after application of insulation, have an 
interior capacity of 2,576 cu. ft., a 193- 
cu. ft. increase over each refrigerator 
car replaced. The method of insulating 
the cars was designed by G. R. Ander- 
sen, assistant chief mechanical engineer 
for the Chicago & North Western. The 
insulating procedure is as follows: 

1. Inside walls, ends and ceiling are 
first given a protective and insulating 
coating of a cement similar to car under- 
coatings. 





PLASTIC-FACED plywood sheets are fastened to car ceiling with 
screws as final application; work was done by C & NW mechanical 


2. The original car floor is covered 
with two layers of sisal kraft paper on 
which is applied a 7%-in. thick wood 
flooring. 

3. A wooden frame is erected on the 
sides, ends and roof to provide support 
and depth for the insulating material. 

4. Kimsul blanket insulation is fitted 
into framework spacings on the sides, 
ends and roof. A similar wooden frame- 
work with insulation is installed on a 
“plug” type door. 

5. The entire insulated area is covered 
with two layers of sisal kraft paper, over 
which is applied GPX plastic-faced ply- 
wood having high abrasion and moisture 
resistance. 

Working closely with Mr. Andersen 
on the project were P. E. Feucht, presi- 
dent of the railroad; J. E. Goodwin, vice 
president in charge of operations, and 
W. L. Thornton Jr., general traffic man- 
ager for Kimberly-Clark at Neenah. The 
cars were remodeled in the Winona, 
Minn., shops of the railroad. 





for consumer use. Recently there was 
introduced to the public Yes tissues by 
the Personal Products Division of John- 
son & Johnson. 


Fungistatic properties 

The quaternary compound used in 
these paper products is in itself a fairly 
recent development. It is a powerful 
sanitizer that is becoming widely used 
wherever food, utensils and cooking 
ware are cleaned. The U.S. Navy and 
other branches of government, as well 
as many restaurants and industrial estab- 
lishments, are among the agencies that 
have adopted it in their operations. 

The fungistatic properties of the paper 
have not been exploited commercially. 
Not only will the quaternary deaden 
bacteria, it will also prevent the growth 
of any fungus. This makes it a most 
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important item in the protection of food. 

Another feature of the bacteriostatic 
paper is its ability to discourage dust 
settling on areas to which the paper has 
been applied. Since the quaternary has 
cationic properties, it tends to repel dust 
particles. A similar product is being 
marketed solely for these properties. 

A virtue of the quaternary compound 
of great importance to papermaking is 
its tendency to reduce embrittlement. 
After treatment, the paper is softer to 
the touch and maintains this property 
longer. 


Application 

The methods of application of the 
germicidal compound to paper are still 
a matter of experimental research re- 
quiring actual tests under operating 
conditions. 





One chemical firm has suggested that 
the quaternary be stored in 55-gal. 
drums with a nipple on the bottom so 
that the solution can be fed into a cen- 
trifugal pump. A conventional strainer 
is placed in the line, and a relatively 
coarse brass screenjused with a needle 
valve for flow control is suggested for 
uniformity of flow. 

Application is recommended after the 
press section and before the baby dryer. 
A shower head or pipe 4 to % in. in 
diameter should be used. 

The quaternary compound was pre- 
pared in a solution adjusted to the oper- 
ating speed of the machine, the width 
of the web and the weight of the paper. 
The formula is adjusted to yield paper 
with the concentration required. Other 
recommended procedures include ap- 
plication at either headbox or beater. 
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Gardner Board & Carton 
Institutes Health Program 


The first step in the establishment of 
a long-range industrial medical program 
has been announced by The Gardner 
Board & Carton Co. of Middletown, 
Ohio. Dr. Rodman Wilson of Cincinnati 
has accepted a temporary appointment 
as director of medical services. 

Dr. Wilson will supervise present 
company medical services and help set 
up the long-range program. A graduate 
of Princeton University, he received his 
M.D. degree from Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. Before joining the Gardner staff, 
he was a resident physician at Cincin- 
nati General Hospital. 


Maine Foundation Given $1,000 
by International Paper Co. 


International Paper Co. has made a 
special gift of $1,000 to the University 
of Maine Pulp & Paper Foundation, it 
was announced recently by T. G. Man- 
gan, chairman of the membership com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Mangan, who is manager for In- 
ternational at Livermore Falls, also an- 
nounced that two more firms have taken 
memberships in the Foundation. They 
are E. D. Jones & Sons Co. of Pittsfield, 
Mass., and Union Bag & Paper Corp. 
of New York, N.Y. 


Customs Court Cases 


Importers have acceded to the de- 
cision of the United States Customs 
Court on the dutiable value of wrapping 
paper imported from Finland, in which 
the court held that the paper was under- 
valued by the failure to include in the 
dutiable value Finnish inland freight 
from the mill to the port of export. A 
long series of cases at Philadelphia—106 
in number—involving both sulfite and 
kraft paper was included in the decision, 
under which the importers are forced to 
pay higher duty rate than they had 
contemplated. 

In a further report on customs cases, 
Warren B. Bullock, manager of the 
Import Committee of the American 
Paper Industry, has reported that the 
U.S. Customs Court, reviewing a de- 
cision on the dutiable value of Canadian 
converter rolls of toilet paper imported 
at Seattle, held that the brand known 
as “Westminster” is dutiable at $6.11 
per case, not at $5.24; also, that the 
“Purex” brand is dutiale at $8.33-14 
per case, not at $7.17. 





Anglo-Canadian to Buy 
Dryden Paper Co. 


Arrangements for the sale of the ma- 
jority of the outstanding common stock 
of Dryden Paper Co. Ltd. to Anglo- 
Canadian Pulp & Paper Mills have been 
completed. The announcement came 






RESEARCH EQUIPMENT at the University of Washington is inspected by Henry Schmitz, 
school president, and Dr. Arthur N. Parrett, vice president in charge of research and develop- 
ment for Rayonier Inc.; Dr. Parrett visited the campus to present $3,500 to the university for 
the establishment of graduate and undergraduate fellowships and scholarships for Rayonier 
and the Rayonier Foundation; the firm is also establishing a $1,000 scholarship at the Univer- 
sity of Florida and a $2,500 fellowship at Georgia School of Technology 





from J. R. S. McLernon, a Dryden 
director. 

Mr. McLernon, said to be acting as 
spokesman for a group of stockholders 
owning the majority of Dryden’s stock, 
said Anglo-Canadian has agreed to pay 
$35 in cash and one share of its own 
common stock in exchange for each 
Dryden share. The payment is to be 
made on or before November 15. 

Under terms of the agreement, Anglo- 
Canadian will offer to purchase at the 
same price the holdings of all other 
Dryden stockholders living in Canada. 
Stockholders in foreign countries will 
be notified accordingly, Mr. McLernon 
declared. 

On July 31 Dryden had 205,000 no- 
par shares outstanding of the 300,000 
authorized. Anglo-Canadian had 1,050,- 
000 no-par shares outstanding of the 
authorized 1,500,000. 


Consolidated Water P & P 
and Canadian Company 
Form New Wisconsin Firm 

Consolidated Water Power & Paper 
Co. of Wisconsin Rapids, Wis., and 
Arborite Co. Ltd. of Montreal have 
entered an agreement for the formation 
of a new firm for the manufacture of 
plastic surfacing material. The new 
company, to be known as Consoweld 
Inc., will construct a plant in Wisconsin 
Rapids or Biron, Wis., in the near 
future. 
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Articles of incorporation will be filed 
and officers of the new company elected 
at a later date, when organizational 
details are completed. Pending con- 
struction of the new plant, Consolidated 
will service the combined distributing 
systems, adding wallboard material 
made by Arborite to its present lines. 
Manufacturing operations during the 
interim period will continue in the plas- 
tics department of Consolidated’s Ahda- 
wagam Division. 

In connection with the change in op- 
erations, Consolidated has named Jay 
G. Somers, director of quality control, 
to assistant manager in charge of plas- 
tics; John A. Davies, formerly exclusive 
United States sales representative for 
Arborite, to assistant sales manager, and 
J. S. Chiswell, fabricating department 
foreman, to assistant superintendent in 
charge of plastics operations. 


Howard Smith subsidiary 

Arborite, a subsidiary of Howard 
Smith Paper Mills Ltd., is a leading 
manufacturer of plastic surfacing in 
Canada and has been marketing 1/10-in. 
plastic designed for wallboard applica- 
tion through distributors in the U.S. 

Consolidated first entered the plastics 
field in 1941, developing an exception- 
ally strong material using paper from a 
special pulp manufactured at one of its 
mills. During World War II, produc- 
tion was devoted exclusively to various 
aircraft materials’ In 1946 the company 
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began producing Consoweld decorative 
laminates and industrial laminates. Ar- 
borite has been manufacturing its plastic 
product since 1947. 

While plant sites are available in both 
Wisconsin Rapids and Biron, on land 
presently owned by Consolidated, a final 
decision as to the plant’s location is de- 
pendent on obtaining suitable clearance 
from municipal officials. 





10,000,000th Pourd of 
Torula Yeast Shipped 
by Rhinelander 

The 10,000,000th pound of torula 
yeast produced from spent sulfite liquor 
was shipped by Lake States Yeast Corp. 
in late July. Lake States is a wholly 
owned subsidiary of Rhinelander Paper 
Co., Rhinelander, Wis. 

Coincidentally with the announcement 
that the 10,000,000-lb. figure had been 
reached, the Wisconsin Committee on 
Water Pollution publicly announced 
that Rhinelander Paper's anti-pollution 
work “has resulted in a big improve- 
ment in (Wisconsin) river water con- 
ditions below the mill for many miles.” 

The Lake States plant is the only 
commercial unit of its kind in North 
America, although a similar plant is 
being constructed in Green Bay for 
Charmin Paper Mills Inc. (formerly 
Hoberg Paper Mills). This plant is 
scheduled to go into operation in late 
1954. 

In less than three and a half years of 
operation, the Rhinelander yeast plant 
has propagated torula yeast organisms 
in 150,000,000 gal. of liquor from the 
sulfite pulp mill. The yeast organisms 
have consumed 20,000,000 Ib. of wood 
sugars from the solution and thus have 
kept this quantity of sugar from entering 
the stream. 

For three years the plant discarded 
the resultant desugared wood solids ex- 
tract. Since last November, however, a 
new evaporator plant has been boiling 
out most of the water (see THE PAPER 
INpDusTRY for December 1952, page 
1074). The concentrated extract is sold 
to other industries as raw material or is 
burned in place of coal in the mill 
boilers. 


Charmin Anti-Pollution 
Project Progress 

Final space requirements for the yeast 
plant: being built in Green Bay, Wis., 
by Charmin Paper Mills Inc. have been 
resolved, and engineers are preparing 
plans and specifications for a two-story 
building 165 ft. long by 82 ft. wide by 
40 ft. high. (Charmin was formerly 
Hoberg Paper Mills. ) 

The structure is to be erected on the 
company’s Division B property and 
when completed wilt be the world’s 
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largest torula yeast plant. Contracts for 
major equipment, including yeast sepa- 
rators, dryers and blenders, are to be 
awarded soon. 

Meanwhile, work on the 3,150-ft 
tunnel that will bring steam from the 
Division A boiler plant to operate the 
yeast plant is progressing ahead of 
schedule. Chapel & Amundson, Green 
Bay contractors, are in charge of this 
phase of the anti-pollution project. Con- 
tracts were recently awarded to Zeise 
Construction Co., also of Green Bay, 
to build access houses over the tunnel. 
Another local firm, The Reliable Paint- 
ing Service, is painting all exposed steel 
within the tunnel. 





PROVING ground for sulfite road-binder 


Proving Ground for Sulfite 
Roadbinder Built in Wisconsin 

A plot of land near Appleton, Wis., 
has been converted into a road proving 
ground, the Sulphite Pulp Manufactur- 
ers’ Research League announced recently. 
On this proving ground League engi- 
neers and scientists with laboratory in- 
struments make periodic tests to dis- 
cover how sulfite roadbinder is most 
effective in creating low-cost, dustless, 
stabilized surfaces on unpaved roads 
and streets. 

“Our research men selected for the 
proving ground a particular piece of 
land on a bluff overlooking the Fox 
River between Appleton and Kimberly 
because its silty soil is exactly like the 
surface of many Wisconsin country 
roads,”” declared Groff Collett, League 
business manager. “The technical men 
split up the area into experimental strips 
for testing various combinations of road- 
binder concentration and surface treat- 
ment. The test strips are surrounded by 
a control section, which is left untreated 
for comparison.” 

Tests are currently being made with 
roadbinder ranging from 14 to 52 per 
cent solids content. Various quantities of 


roadbinder are applied, so that the 
sulfite solids in the surface soils vary 
from 0.5 to 4 per cent. On some test 
strips roadbinder was merely allowed 
to soak in after spreading; while on 
others the binder was well mixed into 
the soil for a depth of several inches 
with a rotary garden tiller. 

“Research goals set up by League 
technical men for the proving ground 
include finding out more about the effect 
of roadbinder on soil density, bearing 
capacity, moisture content, moisture 
penetration, and surface durability,” Mr. 
Collett concluded. Also under test are 
various methods of application, ranging 
from mere soaking to blending through 
rotary mixing. 


Nepco Tests New Pulping 
Process in Pollution Battle 

Using a process never before tested 
on a mill scale, Nekoosa-Edwards Paper 
Co. of Port Edwards, Wis., has com- 
pleted a series of experiments on a 
pulping method that it is hoped will 
reduce stream pollution from sulfite 
mills. 

The process uses ordinary lye in place 
of the usual limestone. This method, 
known as soda-base cooking, can be 
employed only if the costly chemical 
can be recovered for reuse. Engineers 
from Western Precipitation Corp. in 
Los Angeles, which owns a recovery 
process for the soda, are working closely 
with Nepco’s technical and operating 
staff. The process has been reported to 
be technically feasible but until now has 
not undergone critical mill-scale evalu- 
ation. 

Thus far, Nekoosa-Edwards has 
manufactured about 500 tons of sulfite 
pulp by this soda-base process. Limited 
success has been attained in processing 
the resultant liquor so that it can be 
burned with recovery of heat and chem- 
icals. Since none of the processed liquor 
is discarded,-this method, if successful, 
would be highly effective in reducing 
stream pollution. 

Company executives report that the 
experiments are encouraging but by no 
means conclusive. It is hoped that more 
tests will disclose how to reduce the cost 
of the process to such a point that its 
use will be economical. Two mills in 
Europe—where economic conditions are 
greatly different from those in Wiscon- 
sin—are using the method; it is reported 
that they have been successful in re- 
covering the valuable sodium. 


Charmin Paper Mills and 
Yeast Firm Sign Agreement 
Red Star Yeast & Products Co. of 
Milwaukee and Charmin Paper Mills 
(formerly Hoberg Paper Mills) of Green 
Bay have completed an agreement where- 
by volume production of torula yeast 
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Dirtecs are designed right, built right, 
installed right. They take a sound prin- 
ciple of separation and carry it through 
as completely and effectively as skilful 
engineering and high grade construction 
can accomplish it. 





Their performance record offers the 
most convincing evidence that Dirtecs do 
the job the one best way. 

Think first of Dirtecs whenever you 
consider ways and means of making con- 
tinuously clean paper. 


BIRD MACHINE COMPANY 


ParUTH WaALP Oe. 
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and greatly expanded facilities for its 
sale and distribution are virtually as- 
sured. The agreement also calls for 
research to determine torula’s full po- 
tential as an ingredient in human foods, 
animal feed, and as a basic material for 
pharmaceuticals. 

The agreement makes the venture 
unique in the yeast business. Details 
were announced by Russell D. L. Wirth, 
president of Red Star, and J. M. Conway, 
president of Charmin. 

Charmin now has under construction 
a new torula yeast plant adjacent to its 
Green Bay paper mills. The plant will 
provide the American market with its 
first major source of the yeast in de- 
pendable continuing supply. It will have 
an annual capacity of at least 10,000,000 
Ib. 

Meanwhile, the extensive research 
facilities of Red Star will be devoted 
to seeking additional new uses and a 
full line of products. The firm has 
pioneered many advances in yeast tech- 
nology, yeast products, and yeast quality 
control. 

Unlike the more familiar active yeasts 
used in baking and brewing, torula yeast 
is not a leavening agent but is an in- 
active yeast of purely nutritional value. 
It differs from other yeasts, also, in 
that it is made in a continuous propa- 
gation process that is revolutionary to 
the yeast industry. It has a character- 
istically pleasant taste and does not 
require de-bittering. 





Southern Firms Give 
Wholehearted Support to 
North Carolina Project 

Eleven of the South’s major pulp and 
paper mills have thrown their support 
behind the newly developed training and 
research program in pulp and paper 
technology in the School of Forestry at 
North Carolina State College. 

Announcement of the industrial in- 
terest in the training work was made by 
Dean Richard J. Preston of the School 
of Forestry and Prof. C. E. Libby, head 
of the curriculum in pulp and paper 
technology. (Dr. Libby was formerly 
head of the pulp and paper curriculum 
at the New York State College of For- 
estry, Syracuse. ) 

The 11 firms that have pledged their 
support, together with representative 
executives, are as follows: Hollings- 
worth & Whitney Co., Mobile, Ala., 
James L. Madden; Riegel Paper Corp., 
Acme, N.C., John L. Riegel; Continental 
Can Co., Hopewell, Va., Hans A. Eg- 
gerss; The Champion Paper & Fibre Co., 
Canton, Reuben B. Robertson; Halifax 
Paper Co., Roanoke Rapids, F. D. Gott- 
wald; Camp Mfg. Co., Franklin, Va., 
Hugh D. Camp; The Mead Corp., Sylva, 
N.C.; Brunswick Pulp & Paper Co., 
Brunswick, Ga., E. J. Gayner III; Gay- 
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lord Container Corp., Bogalusa, La., 
Vertrees Young; Buckeye Cotton Oil 
Co., Memphis, Tenn., William F. Bowld, 
and Union Bag & Paper Corp., Savan- 
nah, Ga., G. W. E. Nicholson. 

Dean Preston declared that the in- 
dustrial representatives have provided 
the college officials with technical guid- 
ance in setting up the new curriculum 
and have agreed to continue their ad- 
visory services to the school. 


$200,000 laboratory 

Following the appropriation of $200,- 
000 for a pulp and paper laboratory by 
the 1953 state general assembly, officials 
of the School of Forestry at State College 
are now working on plans for the 
laboratory and are pushing other efforts 
to advance the training and teaching 
program in pulp and paper. The plan 
has received the approval of the South- 
ern Regional Education Board, which 
views the pulp and paper work as a 
key factor toward further industrial 
progress in the South. 

Professor Libby in a recent comment 
on his work at North Carolina State 
declared that the South is faced with “a 
terrific shortage” of qualified personnel 
for its pulp and paper mills, and that 
the principal purpose of the new pro- 
gram is to train the men needed by these 
mills. 


July Newsprint Statistics 
Production in Canada (including 
Newfoundland) during July amounted 
to 491,254 tons and shipments to 494,- 
212 tons. Output in the United States 
was 88,121 tons, and shipments were 
90,755 tons, making a total North 
American production of 579,375 tons 
and shipments of 584,967 tons. This 
compares with continental production of 
579,731 tons and shipments of 578,183 
tons in July of 1952. North American 


production in July of 1953 was the sec-* 


ond highest on record for this month and 
was but 0.1 per cent below the 1952 all- 
time July peak. These figures were re- 
leased by the Newsprint Service Bureau, 
New York, N. Y. 

The Canadian mills produced 2,641 
tons more in the first seven months of 
1953 than in the corresponding period 
of 1952, which was an increase of 0.1 
per cent. The output in the United 
States was 55,048 tons, or 8.1 per cent, 
below that of the first seven months of 
last year, thus the net continental de- 
crease under production in the com- 
parable 1952 period amounted to 52,407 
tons, or 1.3 per cent. 

Stocks of newsprint paper at the end 
of July were 169,702 tons at Canadian 


‘ mills and 7,577 tons at U. S. mills, 


making a combined total of 177,279 
tons, compared with 182,871 tons on 
June 30, 1953, and 152,921 tons at the 
end of July 1952. 





COMMEMORATING 34 years of operation, 
officials of Shelton Mfg. Co. of Newark, 
N. J., stand beside the single-faced corru- 
gated board combining machine that 
launched the firm in 1919; the machine fol- 
lowed several Shelton expansion moves and 
was put out of operation 28 years ago; it 
now stands as a monument; the executives 
are (I to r): Sam Katcher, secretary-treas- 
urer; A. |. Nierenberg, president, and Otto 
A. Grossman, comptroller, only 34-year vet- 
eran of the organization 





Industry Notes 

Crown Zellerbach Corp. 

has announced the formation of a mar- 
ket research department and the ap- 
pointment of Marion H. Marks as man- 
ager. Mr. Marks, who has been with 
the firm 30 years, was formerly manager 
of the economic research department, 
which activities will be included under 
the new, expanded setup. Mr. Marks 
is a member of C-Z’s retirement plan 
committee. 


American Paper Tube Co. 
is closing its plant at Greenville, S.C., 


and will relocate its southern operations 
at Port Gibson, Miss. Edmond H. 
Guerin, president, said that the firm will 
temporarily consolidate all operations at 
its Woonsocket, R.I., plant until the 
Port Gibson plant—now under con- 
struction—is completed. The company 
makes yarn carriers for the textile in- 
dustry. 


Rayonier Inc. 

has filed claims for $1,130,295 damages 
in a Seattle court against the United 
States Forest Service. The company is 
seeking compensation for damages suf- 
fered to timber holdings in a 1951 forest 
fire that swept through Forks, a town 
on the Olympic Peninsula. Rayonier 
maintains that the government agency 
was negligent in fighting the blaze. 


Paper Corp. of America, 

Cheboygan, Mich., has filed a voluntary 
petition for reorganization under the 
bankruptcy statutes. 





Stebbins Celebrates 50 Years 


Stebbins Engineering & Mfg. Co. of 
Watertown, N.Y., celebrated its 50th 
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Aitention paper producers! 


Only Swift can give you 


A product of unexcelled purity and uniformity, New 
Process Glue is exclusive with Swift. Only Swift has 
the facilities to manufacture this quality glue for paper 
makers. 

In Swift's exclusive process, protein liquor is scien- 
tifically extracted from fresh, selected raw material. 
The concentrated liquor falls in drops on a moving 
belt of dry glue. Then, by continuous and automatic 
process, the product is dried, milled and screened. 
During the entire manufacturing process and in 
finished form, the product must pass rigid laboratory 
tests ... meet a number of chemical and physical re- 
quirements. 

Uncontaminated by foreign substances— New Process 
Glue is a clean, light-colored, uniform product. 
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Just one phase of Swift's exclusive proc- 
ess—the glue liquor falls on a bed of 
dry finished product and moves through 
a virtually closed drying system. No 
chance for contact with contaminating 
substances. 


















New Process Glue 


Here's where Swift's New Process Glue 
serves the paper producer 
@ IN PIGMENT RETENTION — The flocculating ac- 
tion of New Process Glue promotes high reten- 
tion of clay and titanium pigments. . . keeps fiber 
and filler on the wire of the paper machine... 
helps increase the brightness and opacity of filled 
papers . . . promotes better fiber formation, aid- 
ing in the production of a denser, stronger sheet. 


@ IN FLOTATION-TYPE SAVEALL SYSTEMS — New 
Process Glue helps obtain clearer effluents be- 
cause of its unusual ability to flock fibers and 
fillers. 


@ IN GETTING HIGHER PICK TEST — New Process 
Glue is used as a partial replacement for starch 
in machine coating. It promotes better film for- 
mation and greater tensile strength than a total 
starch solution. 


SWIFT & COMPANY 
Adhesive Products Department 
Chicago 9, Illinois 


Please send your 100-lb. introductory shipment 
of Swift's New Process Glue at the quantity price, 
to be tested for use in our operations. We understand, 
if not fully satisfactory, it may be returned for credit 
at your expense. 


Name Title 





Firm Name 





Address 





City Zone State 


This offer expires October 31, 1953 
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APPLETON WOOLEN MILLS 








APPLETON, wiscoOnstN 
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corporate anniversary in August. The 
firm has specialized in the design, in- 
stallation, maintenance and repair of 
corrosion-resistant linings and process 
vessels. 

A leader in the development and ap- 
plication of new lining materials and 
techniques to satisfy the changing cook- 
ing, bleaching and storage problems of 
the pulp and paper industry, Stebbins 
began with the installation of ceramic 
linings in digesters and acid towers in 
the sulfite industry. 


Green Bay Plating Firm Bows 

Paper mill executives visited the new 
plant of Ultra Plating Corp. in Green 
Bay, Wis., when it made its bow in the 
business world in August. The firm uses 
a new method of chrome plating that is 
claimed to be of great value to paper 
mills because of its wearing qualities 
when applied to rolls and wires. 

The plating method used was devel- 
oped during World War II by Dr. Hans 
Hausner, a German scientist. It involves 
the use of ultra-high frequency electric 
current superimposed on the conven- 
tional direct current used for plating. 
The result is that the chrome coating is 
driven into the grain of the metal and 
is so precise that the coating will carry 
the finish of the original material. 

The new Green Bay firm is directed by 
a group headed by E. W. Forkin and 
now has 12 employees. 


Allied Notes 


Pacific Coast Supply Co., 

originally incorporated in 1919 as a 
wholly owned subsidiary of Crown Wil- 
lamette Paper Co., will terminate its 
function as a sales agency for pulp and 
paper mill supplies and equipment on 
December 31. 


Oliver United Filters Inc. 

has announced the acquisition for man- 
ufacture, sales and service of all rights 
in connection with the Centriclone from 
the former owner, Equipment Engineers 
Inc. of San Francisco. The Centriclone 
is a combination of the conventional 
liquid cyclone and the centrifuge. 


Allied Chemical & Dye Corp.'s 
Barrett Division has announced that its 
new $5,000,000 phthalic anhydride plant 
near Chicago is in full operation. 


Hanchett Mfg. Co. 

has broken ground in Portland, Ore., for 
a building that will house factory, ware- 
house, and sales and service offices. In- 
creased manufacturing facilities are part 
of the expansion program. 


Poole Foundry & Machine Co. 
of Baltimore has announced the appoint- 


ment of Kramer Industrial Sales Co., 
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BUILDING RECENTLY ACQUIRED by Samuel M. Langston Co. in Camden, N.J.; the parts 
department is already located in the structure; about 85 per cent of the machine tools of 
the firm will be moved to the new location in a few months; during this time, a number of 
replacement as well as additional machine tools will be installed 





Milwaukee, as its representative in Wis- 
consin and eastern Iowa. 


American Cyanamid Co.'s 
Calco Chemical Division will build a 
$14,000,000 titanium dioxide plant on 
the outskirts of Savannah, Ga. Com- 
pletion is expected by 1955. 


E. Il. duPont de Nemours & Co. 

has announced that the first tank car of 
hydrogen peroxide manufactured by a 
new non-electrolytic process has been 
shipped from the firm’s Memphis plant. 
The unit is the first hydrogen peroxide 
plant to be built in the South. 


Chain Belt Co., 

Milwaukee, has acquired Shafer Bearing 
Co. of Downers Grove, Ill. The Shafer 
line of industrial roller bearings will 
supplement Chain Belt’s chains and 
sprockets for power transmission and 
conveying. 


General American Transportation Corp. 
has acquired additional property ad- 
jacent to its tank storage terminal in 
Carteret, N.J. 


Allied Personalities 

J]. H. MATTHEWS has been ap- 
pointed executive vice president of Ray- 
bestos-Manhattan Inc. He began his 
career with Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Co. 
in 1914. 


JOHN C. CLAY, assistant administra- 
tor of the National Production Authori- 
ty, has completed his duties with that 
agency and is returning to private in- 
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dustry. He has been on leave for 14 
months as assistant to the executive vice 
president of National Starch Products 
Inc. 


GEORGE B. MARTIN, associated 
with papermaking for his entire busi- 
ness life, has been made a sales rep- 
resentative for F. C. Huyck & Sons, 
Rensselaer, N.Y. He will serve a ma- 
jority of the mills in New York State. 





E. J. Cook 


G. B. Martin 


ELLSWORTH J. COOK, previously 
technical director of Paper Corp. of 
America at Cheboygan, Mich., has joined 
Kelco Co.'s paper technical department 
at Chicago. 


Ohio Injector Co. of Wadsworth has 
announced two promotions. HARRY C. 
BELL becomes manager of engineering 
sales. And PAUL E. WARNER, for- 
merly sales manager of the Atlantic Di- 
vision, becomes manager of sales pro- 
motion. 


Appleton Woolen Mills has an- 


nounced the retirement of JACK E. 
JOHNSON of Oswego, Ore., as West 
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Coast representative. C. W. FELT of 
Seattle is his successor. Mr. Johnson was 
associated with Appleton on the West 
Coast for 12 years. 


PAUL A. COFFMAN has been 
elected vice president of Omega Ma- 
chine Co., a division of Builders Iron 
Foundry, Providence, R.I. He joined the 
firm in 1934. 





P. A. Coffman E. A. Snyder 


EMMETT A. SNYDER of Vin- 
cennes, Ind., has been named a sales rep- 
resentative by Draper Bros. Co. He was 
for several years a representative of 
Rice-Barton Corp. in the Midwest. 


W ALTER F. SENKUS has been made 
Midwest sales representative for De 
Laval Steam Turbine Co., Trenton, N.J. 


H. H. ZOLLAR has been made gen- 


eral manager of Shenango-Penn Mold 
Co.’s Centrifugal Casting Division, 
Dover, Ohio. He was formerly manager 
of sales. 


ALBERT H. BORCHARDT has te- 
tired as vice president of Worthington 
Corp. after 44 years’ service. He became 
vice president in 1951. Mr. Borchardt is 
a long-time member of Tappi. 





W. D. Donohue 


A. H. Borchardt 


WILLIAM D. DONOHUE has been 
made sales manager of Paper Machinery 
& Research Inc., Roselle, N.J. 


The appointment of IRVING H. 
PETERS as manager of field service en- 
gineering has been’ announced by Fred- 
eric A. Soderberg, vice president of F. C. 
Huyck & Sons, Rensselaer, N.Y. He has 
been associated with Dill & Collins Inc. 
and Flambeau Paper Co. 


U. S. Paper and Paperboard Production 





Total Total 


June 1953 May 1953 June 1952 1952* 1947 





June Pulp, Paper and 
Board Production 

Paper and board production during 
June amounted to 2,261,873 tons, accord- 
ing to a report recently released by the 
Bureau of the Census. This is an ap- 
proximate 16 per cent increase over the 
tonnage of 1,949,028 produced in June 
a year ago. The output of paperboard 
grades during the month, amounting to 
1,056,420 tons, reflected an increase of 
25 per cent over the production of June 
of 1952. Paper production, amounting 
to 941,221 tons, registered an 8 per cent 
increase from the 866,549 tons produced 
in the same month a year ago. 
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DAILY AVERAGE TRENDS 
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(tons) (tons) (tons) (1,000 tons) a> 
CONSUMPTION IN PAPER AND 
Paper and Board, total 2,261,873 2,262,764 1,949,028 24,413 21,102 BOARD MANUFACTURE 
60 LA — 
Paper, total 941,221 962,803 866,549 10,896 10,693 Yaa 1 
Newsprint 89,306 90,107 93,546 1,106 833 
Groundwood paper (uncoated) 62,969 67,127 63,069 809 821 = <a “a 
Printing and converting (coated) 94,859 96,968 91,620 1,096 Ne - 
Book paper (uncoated ) 140,387 138,775 123,431 1,482 2,208 20 
° eo. OTHER MATERIALS 
Fine paper (writing, cover and text, 
bristols, thin paper and other) 108,542 112,343 100,121 1,295 1,172 RE EN a ees See ee 
Coarse paper (unbleached, kraft, 1951 1952 1953 
glassine, greaseproof, vegetable BUREAU OF THE CENSUS 
parchment and other) 278,951 292,593 250,159 3,235 2,903 
Special industrial paper 37,979 33,881 35,082 396 289 3 , 
Sanitary tissue stock 99,158 100,123 84,348 1,148 894 Pulpwood receipts at the pulp mills 
Tissue paper 19,721 18,814 15,988 209 195 during June amounted to 2,258,511 
Absorbent paper 9,349 12,072 9,185 118 100 cords, with consumption at 2,369,716 
cords. Month-end inventories decreased 
Paperboard, total 1,056,420 1,038,132 846,294 10,776 9,187 about 2 per cent to 4,948,206 cords. 
Containerboard, total 579,092 571,087 452,363 5,770 4,943 : ; 
Liners 389,507 379,676 303,987 3,905 3,293 Wood pulp production during June 
Corrugating material 157,468 161,057 123,735 1,583 1,370 amounted to 1,477,347 tons, as compared 
Container chipboard 32,117 30,354 24,641 282 280 to 1,330,762 tons produced in June a 
Bending board (folding boxboard) 300,624 294,241 249,420 2,194 2,249 year ago. 
Non-bending board (set-up boxboard) 80,833 74,595 57,915 687 595 
Special paperboard stock 82,579 85,205 80,681 2,056 1,307 Wood pulp inventories at the end of 
Cardboard 13,292 13,004 5,915 69 92 June at the paper and board mills 
Wet machine board 14,092 13,671 11,770 137 150 amounted to 541,814 tons, showing a 
slight growth during the month. Month- 
“Caeatiages | «aaaaot, aaa ioe noes tage tape Sal Stocks ot the pip, mill wore 172, 
: : y rs , , , 463 tons, virtually unchanged from the 
Hardboard and insulating board 124,889 126,000 110,149 1,305 1,072 173,387 tons reported at the end of 





May. 


(*) Preliminary report. Source: U.S. Department of Commerce. 
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Temperature Measurements 
In the -300r to 1200; Range 


Check These Exclusive Bailey Advantages 
of Resistance Thermometer Operation 


Resistance thermometer operation over a ibrations required. Since all elements are 
complete range from —300F to 1200F has matched it is not necessary to calibrate each 
been made possible by Bailey’s development recorder to its element. 


of a low-cost platinum resistance element. 


y/ Recorder is sensitive to 1/10 of 1% of range 


Resistance thermometer operation requires span. 

no standard cell, dry battery and cold junc- _ . : 

tion compensator. Uses 115 volt a-c source. Y Ordinary copper lead wires permit remote 
Strong signal and high precision of resistance location of recorder with respect to the tem- 
element as compared to thermocouple makes perature sensing element. 


possible the use of narrow range spans. y/ For complete information, write for bulletin 


y/ The Bailey Pyrotron is calibrated at the fac- 230-C on the Bailey Pyrotron Electronic 
tory and remains accurate; no periodic re-cal- Resistance Thermometer. P-27-1 
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Fig. |—Left, expanded type of paper honeycomb core; right, figure 8-type of honeycomb core 





Thermal insulation of paper honeycomb cores 


and sound absorption of sandwich panels 


PAPER HONEYCOMB assemblies in 
one form or another are becoming more 
and more important as core materials in 
sandwich-type building panels. Light, 
strong, and stiff panels can be produced 
by bonding facings of plywood, hard- 
board, aluminum, or other sheet ma- 
terial to such lightweight core materials. 
Research work on sandwich construc- 
tion has been carried on at the Forest 
Products Laboratory for over 10 years. 
It was apparent early in the work on 
paper honeycomb cores that, if they were 
to be used in panels where any great 
degree of thermal insulation was needed, 
it would be desirable to fill the cells of 
the honeycomb. In 1944 a few explora- 
tory attempts were made to fill the cells 
of the honeycomb, and a phenolic resin 
was successfully foamed into the honey- 
comb structures. Cores were forced into 
blocks of balsa wood with little diffi- 
culty. These few experiments indicated 
the possibility of filling the air spaces 
of the honeycomb structure when im- 
proved insulation properties are needed. 
To use sandwich construction in 
buildings erected in cold northern 
climates it appears to be necessary to 
fill the cells to obtain insulation prop- 
erties equivalent to those of conven- 
tional insulated construction. In some 
cases increasing the thickness of the core 
material between the facings may be the 
most economical way of improving in- 
sulation properties; in other cases it may 
not be practical. 
When sandwich construction was first 
considered for buildiag material in par- 





_ *Maintained at Madison, Wis., in coopera- 
tion with the University of Wisconsin. 
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titions and doors, its ability to absorb or 
transmit sound was often questioned. 
Most of these panels would have very 
little inherent sound-absorbing proper- 
ties because of the hard-surfaced facings 
and the low mass of the panels. These 
properties might be improved, however, 
by means of perforations in one of the 
exposed faces or by special core con- 
structions. 

This report summarizes investigations 
of (1) ways of improving the thermal 
insulating properties of the cores by fill- 
ing the openings with low-density foam 
or fill materials and (2) sound absorp- 
tion properties of sandwich construc- 
tion as affected by the core and the 
facings. 


Honeycomb core 

Paper can be converted to honeycomb 
core in a number of different ways. The 
expanded type is made by interspacing 
sheets of treated paper with parallel 
and uniformly spaced strips of adhesive 
and expanding the assembly, after bond- 
ing, to form a core with hexagonal cell 
sections (Fig. 1, left). Another type is 
made by looping and bonding sheets of 
resin-treated paper to form circular cells 
representing a “figure 8” in cross section 
(Fig. 1, right). From assemblies of 
sheets of corrugated paper, a number 
of different core constructions are also 
possible, some easier than others to 


fabricate. Eight of such constructions 
are shown in Fig. 2. Most of the experi- 
ments reported herein were made with 
corrugated core. 

A kraft paper weighing 20, 30, or 50 
pounds per 3,000 sq. ft. was treated with 
15 per cent of a water-soluble phenolic 
resin (based on the total weight of resin 
and fiber). The paper was corrugated 
on A-flute corrugating rolls (approxi- 
mately three flutes per inch) and as- 
sembled into blocks with a phenolic ad- 
hesive. In some cases a flat sheet of 
treated paper was inserted between the 
corrugated sheets. 


Filling the cells of the honeycomb 

There are a number of different ways 
of filling the opening of the cells, in- 
cluding foaming resin into the cells, fill- 
ing cells with finely granulated insylat- 
ing material, or forcing the core into 
blocks of low-density material. In these 
experiments three phenolic foaming-type 
resins were tried, using procedures rec- 
ommended by the manufacturer except 
for slight modifications for producing 
the foamed-in-place resin. All three 
were liquid resins and, with the addi- 
tion of a catalyst and in one case heat, 
they could be foamed into the honey- 
comb cells. 

Resin A required no heat to produce 
the foaming action. Aerating the liquid 
resin with a high-speed mechanical 
stirrer for about 1 minute alone tended 
to increase the volume by about 10 to 
20 per cent. About 5 per cent of an acid- 
catalyst solution based on the weight 
of liquid resin was added to the resin 
and mixed thoroughly for a few seconds. 
The mixture was rapidly poured into a 
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shallow container, and the core was 
immediately placed in the layer of resin 
and held there, with no external heat 
required, until the foaming was com- 
pleted. The foam was sufficiently set 
after a few minutes to permit removal 
of the core from the form (Fig. 3). 
Since a large amount of heat was gen- 
erated, it was necessary to allow for 
rapid removal of the gas that evolved 
during the reaction. The foamed resin 
was spongelike in structure and pink in 
color when produced, but it darkened 
slightly in time. 

The walls of the honeycomb cells of- 
fered a resistance to the foaming action 
of the resin. If the resin was foamed 
into a large block with no core to ob- 
struct the foaming action, a foam with a 
density of 0.3 pound per cubic foot or 
less was obtained, but the lowest-density 
foam produced in a corrugated-type 
honeycomb structure was about 1 pound 
per cubic foot. The density of the 
foamed resin in a “figure-8” type of 
core with loops about 14% in. in diam- 
eter was about one-third that in a cor- 
rugated honeycomb structure with cells 
about 1% inch in diameter. Warming the 
honeycomb core ‘before foaming the 
resin into the cells facilitated the rate of 
the reaction and resulted in lower- 
density foams. 


The foaming procedure for the sec- 
ond phenolic resin, resin B, was about 
the same as that for resin A, except that 
this resin required the addition of two 
ingredients before the activator. When 
the activator was added, the original 
brown resin color changed to green. This 
change was an indicator of the approxi- 
mate time in which the foaming action 
would occur. 

The third foaming resin, resin C, re- 
quired a temperature of 350° F. to pro- 
duce the foaming action. About 6 per 
cent of a powdered catalyst was mixed 
with the resin, the mixture was poured 
into a shallow container, and the core 
was held firmly down on the resin. Both 
the container and the core were placed 
in a circulating oven for 15 minutes, 
which was the approximate time re- 
quired to complete the reaction. 

In the few preliminary experiments 
on the three resins, resin A produced 
the lowest-density foam for a given core 
construction. All three foams had low 
water absorption. In addition to im- 
provement of thermal insulation, an im- 
provement in the fire resistance of the 
panel can be realized with foamed-in- 
place resins. The combustibility of a 
panel should also be lessened. Depend- 
ing on the density of the foam, an 
improvement in compressive strength of 
the core has also been obtained. 

In large-scale production of resin- 
filled core it may be possible to spot 
droplets of catalyzed resin on a rapidly 
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Fig. 2—Various types of corrugated-paper honeycomb cores 


moving corrugated web that is in the 
process of being assembled into core, or 
to deposit droplets of catalyzed resin 
into cells of the assembled core, so that 
with proper timing the foam would fill 
the cells and provide the inherent bene- 
fits. 

Three commercial, relatively low- 
density, granulated fill materials were 
investigated to determine their effect on 
improving the insulating value of honey- 
comb core. The following were tried: 
(a) Silica aerogel fill insulation, (b) 
shredded urea formaldehyde foam, and 
(c) siliceous volcanic rock material 
heated to make it expand to a light and 
fluffy mass. Test panels of honeycomb 
core, 14 by 14 inches in area and 1 inch 
thick, were prepared. A thin kraft paper 
was bonded to one surface of the panel 
to hold the fill material in the cells. 
The various fill materials were then 
shifted into the openings from the other 
surface. The cores were vibrated slight- 
ly to facilitate filling the cells. The 
puffed siliceous material was more 
granular than the other two fill ma- 
terials and seemed to fill the cells with 
the least vibrating. After the cells were 
filled, a similar kraft paper was bonded 
to the other surface. 

A few Laboratory attempts to fill 
8-foot-long sections of complete sand- 
wich panels having a certain type of 
corrugated core demonstrated that it 
would be feasible to fill commercial-size 
panels after the facings have been bond- 
ed to the core. A panel with the core 
having one-half of the flutes parallel to 
the 8-foot length and the remaining 
flutes perpendicular to the facings was 
used for these trials. With the higher- 
density, granular materials no particu- 
lar’ difficulty was experienced in filling 
the panel by permitting the granules to 
sift down the 8 feet of open path. With 
the lower-density material (pulverized 
urea foam) the first attempts were un- 
successful, but the panel was finally 
filled by placing it against a vibrator as 
the fill material was added. 

Since lower-density foams could be 
obtained by foaming resin into large 
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blocks (without the core) than by foam- 
ing in place in a honeycomb structure, 
attempts were made to force the core 
into preformed blocks of the low-den- 
sity phenolic foam. This practice was 
unsuccessful with these three phenolic 
foams because of their spongy nature. A 
foamed polystyrene, balsa wood, and 
foamed rubber materials, however, were 
successfully forced into small samples 
of core. 


Thermal insulation tests 

Thermal insulation tests of sandwich 
panels were conducted in the Forest 
Products Laboratory thermal conductiv- 
ity apparatus, which consists of a heated 
central plate, 134% by 13% in., having 
two separate heat sources, one serving 
the center section, or test area (8 by 8 
in.)}, and the other the border, or frame, 
which serves as a guard ring (Fig. 4). 
Two samples were tested at a time and 
were placed on opposite sides of the 
heated plate. Movable water-cooled 
plates were placed in contact with the 
samples. The heat flow with this ar- 
rangement was established from the 
heated center plate to the cooled outside 
plates. The amount of electrical energy 
supplied to the test area and guard ring 
was adjusted by potentiometers, so that 
the surface temperatures of the test area 
and guard ring were ptactically the 
same. When this adjustment was 
reached, the heat flow across the test 
sample was assumed to be uninfluenced 
by the area of the sample opposite the 
guard ring. In other words, the flow of 
heat was uniform over the test area and 
there was no loss of heat from the test 
area to the guard-ring zone. The auxil- 
iary apparatus is shown in Fig. 5. 

Samples approximately 1 inch thick 
were tested between a hot-plate tempera- 
ture of 102° F. and a cold-plate temper- 
ature of 55° F. The mean temperature 
was about 78° F. 


Thermal insulation results 

Thermal conductivity values were de- 
termined on several different arrange- 
ments of corrugated paper core to com- 
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pare their insulating characteristics (3). 
Cores in which the corrugated sheets 
were laid parallel to the faces had much 
better thermal insulating properties than 
those with the flutes perpendicular to 
the surfaces. Of the so-called flatwise 
cores the best results were obtained with 
cores in which the flutes of adjacent cor- 
rugated sheets were at right angles and 
flat sheets were laid between the cor- 
rugated sheets (Fig. 2, XNL-flatwise). 
The & value of 0.29 obtained with this 
construction approaches the value ob- 
tained with some of the common in- 
sulating materials used today. Slightly 
less effective was the core in which the 
corrugations were all parallel and flat 
sheets were laid between the corrugated 
sheets (Fig. 2, PNL-flatwise). Struc- 
tures of this type, however, do not have 
so good mechanical properties as those 
with vertical cells. 

All of the cores having flutes per- 
pendicular to the surface had relatively 
high conductivity values. A_ slightly 
lower conductivity was found in the 
core having one-half of the corrugations 
running parallel to the surfaces (Fig. 2, 
XN). It was assumed that if the XN 
core were cut on a diagonal with the 
flutes the thermal conductivity might 
be improved, since the open path be- 
tween one surface and the other would 
be lengthened. A core was tested with 
the flutes at a 45° angle with the sar- 
faces. Surprisingly, this core had a 
slightly higher & value than the core 
with one-half the flutes perpendicular to 
the facings. The PN core, which is 
similar in structure to the expanded or 
“figure-8” cores, but has smaller cells, 
had a slightly higher & value than the 
XN core. 

In the structures involving the un- 
corrugated flat sheet the density of the 
core was increased by the use of the flat 
sheet and the thermal insulation value 
reduced. All of these cores were made 
using the same weight of paper, and, 
therefore, the effect of core construction 
was not determined on a fixed-density 
basis. 

For any given core construction the 
density of the structure affects the in- 
sulation value. The corrugated PNL 
core was fabricated from both a 50- 
pound (pounds per 3,000 sq. ft.) and a 
30-pound kraft paper. The heavier- 
weight paper resulted in a core having 
a density of 5.5 pounds per cubic foot 
and a & value of 0.59 as compared to a 
k value of 0.47 and a density of 3.35 
pounds per cubic foot for the core made 
from the 30-pound paper (Table I). 
The reduction in weight of paper re- 
sulted in an appreciable reduction in 
the amount of cell wall material be- 
tween the two surfaces. 

One of the principal losses of heat 
through honeycomb core occurs by con- 
duction through the paper itself. Some 
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Fig. 3—Left, resin in container before foaming in the core; right, block of core with foamed- 
in-place resin 


heat is also lost by convection in the air 
cells and some by radiation. In one in- 
stance, the contact area of both surfaces 
of the core was reduced by about 40 
per cent to minimize the area available 
for conduction. This was done by crush- 
ing circular areas in the surfaces of the 
core, leaving only syfficient contact area 
to produce a satisfactory bond strength 
between facings and core. This pro- 
cedure reduced the conductivity from 
0.59 to 0.52 British thermal units per 
square foot per hour per 1°F. This re- 
duction was not enough to warrant fur- 
ther work. 

Results of attempts to improve the 
thermal-insulating qualities of honey- 
comb core materials by foaming resins 


into the cells or by filling the cells with 
low-density fill materials were promising 
(Table II). The & value of a given core 
construction was reduced from 0.58 for 
the unfilled core to 0.40 for the lowest- 
density, foamed-in-place resin (resin A). 
This reduction in & value occurred in 
spite of the fact that the density of the 
core was increased about 50 per cent. 
The other two foamed-in-place resins 
produced higher-density cores and were 
not so effective in reducing the thermal 
conductivity value of the core. As stated 
earlier, the walls of the cells offered 
resistance to the foaming action, re- 
sulting in higher density than desirable. 

It would seem possible to obtain still 
better thermal insulation properties with 


Table |.—Thermal conductivity of honeycomb cores with no fill insulation 












































Weight of er Wei oe = hee Conductivity value k 
Type of honeycomb core(1) Lb. per 3,000 Mean — B.t.u. per sq. ft. a 
aq. ft. = ft. oF. hr. per in. per 
Corrugated-PN 50 2.94 75.1 0.47 
Corrugated-PNL 50 5.49 77.2 .59 
Corrugated-XN 50 2.75 78.6 45 
Corrugated-XNL 50 5.30 76.4 51 
Corrugated-XN flatwise 50 2.7, 74.9 | 36 
Corrugated-X NL flatwise 50 | 4.68 75.5 | .29 
Corrugated-PNL flatwise | 50 4.25 75.5 | 31 
Corrugated-X N diagonal 50 2.69 76.9 .48 
Corrugated-PNL 30 3.35 76.8 47 
ES EVE PT eae tee, Spe ee ems 2.89 | 76.0 .53 
al )For the corrugated core sevangements see figure 2. 
Table i —Effect of foamed resin and fill insulation on thermal proprties of honeycomb cores 
| Weight per Mean tem- | Conductivity value k 
Type of honeycomb core | Added insulation cubic foot perature .~ t.u. per sq. ft. Ft 
AN VOTE | Lb. oF, _ hr. per in. per 
FOAMED-IN-PLACE RESIN 
Corrugated-PN None 3.48 77.9 0.58 
Corrugated-PN Foamed resin A | 5.33 77.0 -40 
Corrugated-PN Foamed resin B 8.70 78.3 41 
Corrugated-PN Foamed resin C | 10.52 78.1 51 
Figure 8 None 1 2.89 76.0 -53 
Figure 8 Foamed resin A | 5.50 77.6 .38 
Figure 8(1) ee Foamed resin A 1.88 77.7 31 ‘ 
FILL INSULATION 
Corrugated-PN None 3.48 77.9 .58 
Corrugated-PN | Shredded urea foam | 4.72 77.3 37 
Corrugated-PN Silica aerogel 6.44 77.5 35 
Corrugated-PN Puffed siliceous rock | 10.68 78.1 45 
Corrugated-X N | None | °2.75 78.6 45 
Corrugated-XN Shredded urea foam } 4.08 76.3 35 
Corrugated-PNL flatwise | one | 4.68 74.9 31 
Corrugated-PNL flatwise Silica aerogel | 8.47 77.5 27 








(1)Large loops 134 inches in diameter made with 20-pound kraft paper. 
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plate equipment is at left 


a core containing foam but lower in 
total density. With a core having rela- 
tively larger cell openings (11-inch 
diameter) a lower-density foam was 
obtained that resulted in a core structure 
having a density of 1.9 and a & value 
of 0.31. This value approached that 
obtained when the resin was foamed in 
block form without a web or core to 
obstruct the foaming action. 

Slightly lower & values were obtained 
with the fill insulation than with the 
foamed-in-place resin. The silica aerogel 
fill material yielded a core with a & 
value of 0.35 as compared with 0.40 for 
a similar core with foamed resin and 
0.58 for the unfilled core. 

In another corrugated-core arrange- 
ment all of the flutes were parallel to 
the surface, with the corrugated sheets 
separated by flat sheets (Fig. 2, PNL- 
flatwise), and the openings were filled 
with the silica aerogel fill insulation. 
The fill was responsible for a reduction 
in thermal conductivity from 0.31 to 
0.27 British thermal units per square 
foot per hour per 1°F. This latter value 
is about equal to that commonly used 
for mineral-wool products. This par- 
ticular core construction has disadvan- 
tages, which were mentioned earlier in 
the report. 


Panels for sound absorption tests 
Eight sandwich panels, with various 
arrangements of the corrugated type of 
core, were prepared for sound absorp- 
tion tests. Details as to type of core ar- 
rangement and facings for the different 
test panels are given in table 3. The core 
in all panels was made from 50-pound 
paper with 15 per cent of resin. Since 
perforated surfaces are known to favor 
sound absorption, panels with hard- 
board facings were tested with and with- 
out perforations. The perforations were 
made by drilling 3/16-inch-diameter 
holes about 5/16 inch apart in one of 
the facings; no holes were drilled in the 


Fig. 4 (left)—Apparatus for determining thermal conductivity; c, plates led by 
front of the enclosure is removed. Fig. 5 (right)—Front view of test cqdipieah ‘for determining ¢ 








other facing. The perforated facing con- 
tained approximately 510 holes per 
square foot. An aluminum-faced panel 
with one facing perforated in the same 
manner was also tested. The natural 
holes in  white-pocket ‘Douglas-fir 
veneer were also utilized in two test 
panels. Veneer 1/16 inch thick that was 
cut from heavy-white-pocket wood had 
numerous holes and pockets. This veneer 
was bonded to one side of a panel, and 
the other facing was made from light- 
white-pocket Douglas-fir veneer with 
practically no holes. 

In sandwich panels for structural ap- 
plication the core is usually placed in the 
panel with part or all of the flutes of 
the corrugated sheet perpendicular to 
the facing, leaving direct channels from 
one facing to the other. It was thought 
that if such cores were placed with flutes 





ing water; g, ey hot plates; i, test samples. The 


ermal conductivity. Enclosure for hot- 


on a diagonal to the facings, the sound 
waves entering the panel would be de- 
flected by the walls of cells, and the 
sound-absorbing properties of the panel 
would be improved. Three panels were 
thus prepared for test in which the core 
was placed with flutes running at a 45° 
angle instead of 90° to the facing. 

The cores were bonded to the hard- 
board and veneer facings with an acid- 
catalyzed, high-temperature-setting, phe- 
nolic resin adhesive. The resin was ap- 
plied to both the facings and the core, 
and the panel pressed in a hot press 
using low pressure. In gluing the core 
to the aluminum facings, a high-temper- 
ature-setting vinyl-phenolic glue for- 
mulation was used. The temperature of 
the press was about 300° F., but the 
panel was cooled under pressure before 
it was removed from ‘the press. 


Table Ill_—Sound absorption coefficients of panels having 
various facings and corrugated core arrangement 
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Description of | Total panel Fepseniahe | Sound absorption 
Panel - : | thickness | + | coefficient at 500 | 
No. | Core Facings | In. os cycles per second 
1 | All flutes parallel to each other; cor- | }4-inch hardboard | 134 2.0 | 0.04 
rugated sheets separated by a flat 
sheet. Core placed in panel with tiutes | | 
perpendicular to facings (PNL). | 
2 | Flutes of adjacent ted sheets at | 34-inch hardboard 1% | 1.9 04 | 
right angles. Core in panel | | 
with one-half of the flutes perpen 
dicular and one-half parallel to fac- | | 
ings (XN). SAPS. 
8 | Same as panel No. 1 ¥-inch hardboard 1% | 2.0 .56 
with one facing | | 
perforated. | 
9 | All flutes parallel to each other; cor- | Minch hardboard =| 1% |} 20 71 
rugated sheets separated by a flat with one facing | | 
sheet. Core in panel with | _ perforated. 
flutes ? a 45° angle to the facings 
(PNL diagonal). | 
10 | Flut Po yt ag sheets at | }4-inch hardboard 1% | 1.8 -61 
right yo in panel with one facing | es 
rig flutes at a 45° angle to the perforated. | | 
facings (XN ). 
3 | Same as panel No. 1 | 1/16-inch white- | 1% Err 0.62 
| pocket Douglas-fir | | 
veneer. 
12 | Same as panel No. 9 af = an | 1% | 8 | .60 
pocket Dor r | | | 
veneer. | 
11 | Same as panel No. 1 0.020-inch aluminum 1-1/16 1.0 51 
ae one os ' 
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Sound absorption tests 

Sound absorption tests reported 
herein were ‘made by the National Bu- 
reau of Standards. The so-called “box 
test” was employed. It is used in ex- 
perimental and developmental work to 
indicate whether or not a material has 
promising sound-absorbing properties. 
A more elaborate test, known as the re- 
verberation chamber test, is used to de- 
termine accurate sound absorption co- 
efficients for use in design data. 

The box test as described by the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards is made on a 
“sample of material 12 by 36 in. at a 
single frequency of 500 cycles per sec- 
ond. This test can be made only with 
the material applied to a rigid backing. 
In the case of acoustical tiles, the rigid 
backing consists of a brass plate, which 
is placed behind the tiles in the box. The 
absorption of the test material is com- 
pared with the absorption of samples 
whose absorption coefficients had been 
determined previously in the reverbera- 
tion chamber. The probable error of this 
type of test is estimated to be +0.05 in 
the second absorption coefficient. 


Sound absorption results 

Sound absorption coefficients for sand- 
wich panels as determined by the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards are given in 
Table III. Preliminary tests were first 


made on three sandwich panels, two 
with solid hardboard facings varying 
only in type of core construction and 
one faced with white-pocket Douglas-fir 
veneer. The results showed that neither 
of the two panels having solid hard- 
board facings had promising sound- 
absorbing properties; thus it was not 
possible to explore the effect of core 
construction in this preliminary series. 
The panel faced with white-pocket 
Douglas-fir veneer, however, had prom- 
ising absorbing properties. A sound ab- 
sorption coefficient of 0.62 was de- 
termined for it, indicating possibilities 
of good sound-absorbing properties for 
sandwich construction. 

In the second series panels with 
perforations in one facing was used. 
Facings were of hardboard, aluminum, 
or white-pocket Douglas-fir veneer (nat- 
ural holes). Core was placed in three 
of the panels with the flutes at a 
diagonal instead of perpendicular to the 
surface in attempt to deflect the sound 
entering the panel. When the diagonal- 
flute core was not used, perforations in 
one of the hardboard facings raised the 
sound absorption coefficient value from 
0.04 to 0.56. A still higher coefficient, 
0.71, was obtained. when the flutes in the 
panel were at a diagonal, indicating 
some deflection of sound due to the 
walls of the cells. Utilizing the natural 


holes in white-pocket Douglas-fir veneer 
resulted in a panel having a sound 
absorption value of 0.60. Many of the 
common acoustical materials have sound 
absorption coefficients greater than 0.60 
(5) which was about the average ob- 
tained on the sandwich panels with 
a perforated facing. An appreciable 
amount of sound is absorbed in these 
panels, and for many applications they 
would no doubt be acceptable. It may 
be possible to obtain higher coefficient 
values in this type of material by par- 
tially filling the cells of the core or by 
“roughing” the walls of the cells to in- 
crease the deflection of sound from the 
walls. 
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Lively safety promotion methods 
at Scott Paper Company 


ONE OF THE SAFEST places to work 
in the United States last year was the 
Scott Paper mill at Chester, Pa. There 
were only nine lost-time accidents 
among their 2117 employees. On June 
24, 1953, this mill had worked over a 
million and a half man-hours, 157 con- 
secutive days, without an injury which 
required time off from work. 

The Chester mill has come a long way 
on the safety road since 1937 when there 
were 173 lost-time accidents among far 
fewer employees than they have today. 
In ten years (in 1947) this figure had 
been reduced to seven. Since that time 
the highest peak was 15 lost-time acci- 
dents in 1951. 


Keep interest alive 

This remarkable achievement did not 
just happen. It was planned, just as 
quality production is planned. The 
safety program is a part of manage- 
ment’s “Good Millkeeping” program 
which is aimed to give Scott Paper Com- 
pany the cleanest, most orderly, and 
safest paper and pulp mills possible. 

Most difficult part of any safety pro- 
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gram is keeping the interest alive, and 
here the activities of Scott are outstand- 
ing. Through its public relations depart- 
ment the company employs all the recog- 
nized, time-proven techniques of ad- 
vertising and sales promotion to arouse 
and hold employee interest in safety. 
There is nothing startling, and little 
spectacular, about this Scott safety pro- 
motion. “You can’t shoot off fireworks 
every day,” says H. F. Taylor, plant 
promotion manager, who is charged 
with this activity. ““We are dealing with 
people, just as in advertising pro- 
motion,” he says. “The only difference 
in our way of promoting safety is the 
window dressing. Most accidents happen 
to our older and more experienced 
workers. They are the ones most likely 
to become complacent. Our idea is to 
surround the employees continually with 
evidences of safety that work on their 
subconscious.” 


Always a new idea 

Scott workers entering the plant go 
past a Scott safety flag which is removed 
for three days after a lost-time accident. 
They are faced on every hand with the 
same safety shield which flashes ““Think- 
Work-Talk Safety” from its red, white 
and blue background. They receive 
match books with safety covers. Super- 
visors are supplied with desk pads with 
continually reminding safety slogans. 
Fifteen plant bulletin boards carry in- 
dividually designed Scott safety posters 
which show safety standings at various 
Scott plants and the number of safe 
working hours to date. These are just a 
few of many visual safety reminders. 

No promotion idea is allowed to wear 
out before a new one is working. For 
some years a series of stuffed animals 
worked their way through various de- 
partments as evidence of the depart- 
ment’s position in the safety scale. A 
skunk would repose for a while in the 
department with the least enviable 
record. It never stayed long, you can be 
sure. 
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Our idea is to surround the employees continually with evidencze of 
safety, says H. F. Taylor, plant promotion manager 





"A wise bird talks for safety" is the heading over the parrot's cage 


This was followed by a live monkey 
in a cage with the slogan “Don’t monkey 
with your safety’ prominently displayed 
on the cage. The monk was displayed 
in various prominent plant locations 
and went the rounds of the various 
Scott plants before his death. 

Today’s visual safety reminder at 
Chester is a live parrot who parades 
back and forth on his perch under the 
heading "A wise bird talks for safety.” 
A three-dimensional lighthouse with 
"Safety on the beam” as its motif is 
now being prpeared for prominent dis- 
play. 

Takes more than one man 

Specific details of safety at Chester 
are in the hands of James N. Conaway, 
safety manager. Conaway came up 
through the mill himself and knows all 
its ins and outs. He is a team man. “One 
man cannot police a plant,” he says. 
“You must have cooperation.” Plastic 
clips for the shirt pocket are worn by 
Conaway and safety committee members 
which broadcast that “Safety is Every- 
body’s business.” 

Conaway believes that much of the 
success of this safety promotion comes 
from getting a new worker started right. 
He has a whole bag of tricks that he 
gets out to emphasize safety to the new 


employee. He has a block of wood into 
which he drives a nail, using a pair of 
safety glasses as a hammer. He shows 


the new men a beautifully made glass © 


eye. “Look, it even has the natural veins 
in it,” he says. “There’s just one trouble 
with it. You can’t see with it.’”” He has 
a specially made “spinal cord” of wood 
blocks held together by string. He at- 
taches this to a weight and raises it 
straight up. Then he tilts the stack into 
the position of a man leaning over to lift 
a weight. The string breaks. “That 
shows what happens to your back unless 
you lift weights correctly,” says Con- 
away. 

Conaway doesn’t waste time on little 
things. But when he does “come to 
meeting” he is prepared. He takes pic- 
tures. Here is a typical memo that was 
on the back of a photo he showed a de- 
partment head recently. It said: 

“This photograph was taken May 5, 
1953, at No. 6 dry broke beater. It 
shows the safety latch tied back with a 
piece of string; homemade sign pasted 
on top of the regular sign and papers 
scattered over the floor. 

“Finishing personnel are using string 
to tie back safety latches in order to 
save a little energy. They apparently are 
indifferent to their own safety and the 
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A lesson in eye protection is demonstrated by J. N. Conaway, safety 
manager, by driving a nail into a block with safety glasses 





Mr. Conaway produces photographic evidence to prove safety hazards 


safety of others. They are also neglectful 
in cleaning up loose paper on the floor 
after dumping trucks.” 


Another photograph read: “This 
photograph of No. 7 Streamer blower 
platform was taken at 4:30 PM Friday, 
May 1, 1953. As of noon May 5, 1953, 
the platform had not been cleaned and, 
of course, the accumulation of streamers 
and dust is much greater. The guard is 
not in its proper place—over the pulleys 
and V belts. This is a definite safety 
hazard.” It is hard to talk your way out 
when confronted with photographs with 
such names, dates and places. 


Papermaking is a business of move- 
ment. Materials are continually on the 
move from one place to another, Almost 
anything can be around any corner. 
Power trucks, hand trucks, and con- 
veyor systems—all in motion — ac- 
centuate the fact that real safety is not 
possible unless everybody makes safety, 
both for himself and for the other fel- 
low, a prime consideration. No amount 
of machine guarding or safety rules will 
keep people from getting hurt—unless 
the concept of safe working has got 
under the hides. That is the purpose of 
Scott’s unique program of sales pro- 
motion to get safety into the subcon- 
scious. 
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The Royal Institute of Technology and the Concert Hall in Stockholm Sweden. Photos by K. W. Gullers. 


Symposia on the chemistry of wood and pulp 


Held at the Thirteenth International Con- 
gress of Pure and Applied Chemistry in Sweden 


THE 13th CONGRESS met at Stock- 
holm July 29 to August 4, and then 
held another brief meeting at Uppsala 
August 5 to 7. Nobel prize-winner 
Arne Tiselius welcomed the visiting 
scientists, and such eminent men as 
Dr. E. W. R. Steacie (of Ottawa, 
Canada), Professor Linus Pauling (of 
the California Institute of Technology), 
and Dr. Harold Urey (of the University 
of Chicago) spoke early in the meeting. 
Ivar Perrson, Swedish Minister of Edu- 
cation, made a speech at the opening 
ceremonies. The honorary president of 
the meetings at Stockholm and Uppsala 
was the famous Thé Svedberg. 

The present brief report makes no 
attempt to cover fully this great meeting 
of scientists from all parts of the world, 
with its four hundred scientific papers, 
its exhibits, social gatherings, musical 
programs, dramatic performances, and 
public lectures. Of necessity it must 
focus on the symposium on Wood 
Chemistry (which really developed into 
a series of symposia), and more espe- 
cially on those papers and excursions 
which are of direct (or indirect) interest 
to the paper industry and allied in- 
dustries. Nearly 100 papers were de- 
voted to subjects closely or remotely 
connected with these fields. 
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The latest discoveries in minor constituents of wood, 
chemistry of the bark, celluloses, lignin chemistry 
and utilization, pulp properties, and pulping methods 


The overall chairman (or ‘‘president” 
as he was termed) of this part of the 
Congress was the distinguished Dr. Erik 
Hiagglund, Professor of Wood Chem- 
istry at the Royal Institute of Tech- 
nology, and Leader of Chemical Studies 
at the Forest Products Research Labora- 
tory in Stockholm. Hagglund is known 
for his books and for his many con- 
tributions to the chemistry of wood, and 
wood pulps. An honorary chairman of 
the cellulose group was the noted Pro- 
fessor Hermann Staudinger (of the State 
Research Institute of Macromolecular 
Chemistry at Freiberg) whose work on 
macromolecules (with special emphasis 
on cellulose) is classical. Three ‘‘chair- 
men of the day” presiding at the cellu- 
lose meetings deserve mention. They 
were Professor E. D. Kaverzneva (of 
the Institute of Organic Chemistry at 
the Academy of Sciences in Moscow), 
Professor O. Kratky (of the University 
of Graz, in Austria) and Professor Mel- 
ville E. Wolfrom (of Ohio State Uni- 
versity). Genial Dr. Kyle Ward, Jr., of 
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The Institute of Paper Chemistry at 
Appleton served ably as discussion 
leader. 


Minor constituents of wood 

Actually there were three groups of 
interest to our readers. One was on the 
minor constituents of wood (“Group 
21”) under the chairmanship of the 
brilliant Dr. Holger Erdtman (Profes- 
sor of Organic Chemistry at the Royal 
Institute of Technology). “Group 22” 
was the Cellulose and Pulping Division 
referred to above, and “Group 23” dealt 
with wood, lignin and certain phases of 
chemical pulping. In the session of 
Group 21, the minor components of 
wood and bark were discussed in some 
38 papers. Space will not permit even 
brief abstracts of most of these, and 
some of them will not even be listed by 
title. Dr. K. Venkataraman (of Bombay 
University) spoke on chromane deriv- 
atives of wood. Inasmuch as these are 
phenolic, and as some of them inhibit 
sulfite pulping, his review is significant. 
Dr. S. Hattori (of the Botanical In- 
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Prof. Erik Hagglund, general chairman of the 
symposia on wood chemistry. Dr. Hagglund 
is professor of wood chemistry at the Royal 
Institute of Technology and director of 
chemical studies at the Forest Products Re- 
search Laboratory, Stockholm 


stitute Hongo University in Tokyo) 
spoke of the flavonoids of the woods of 
the Prunus species. His data were taxa- 
nomic as well as chemical, and inasmuch 
as certain cherry woods are used in 
pulping, and may contain pulping in- 
hibitors, his findings deserve mention. 
The separation and identification of 
flavonoid compounds on a micro scale 
formed the subject of a paper by T. 
Swain and C. G. Nordstrom (of Cam- 
bridge, England). The chemistry cf 
heartwood constituents of conifers in 
relation to taxonomy was reviewed ably 
by Professor Erdtman himself. Some of 
these compounds have insecticidal and 
fungicidal properties, and they occur in 
the Genera Pinus, Thuja, and Cha- 
maecyparis (which include some im- 
portant wood species used in pulping). 

The necessity of further studies of 
hardwood extractives was emphasized 
by Sir John Simonsen (the great au- 
thority on terpenes) and Dr. F. E. King 
(of Nottingham University). The work 
of these chemists was confined to tropical 
timbers, some of whose extraneous ma- 
terials may be of future commercial 
interest. (The extractives of own native 
angiosperms species should also be more 
closely examined. ) 


Chemistry of the bark 

Several papers in this session were 
devoted to the chemistry of bark, an 
important by-product of all the wood- 
using industries. Thus, Dr. J. Jack and 
his associates at the University of 
Cambridge examined the leucoantho- 
cyanidines of the root bark of an Aus- 
tralian tree Celastrus dispermus. Dr. 
Purves and his co-workers at McGill 
University studied the action of liquid 
ammonia on _ solvent-extracted white 
spruce bark. Initial extraction with 
methanol and water dissolved about 44 
per cent of the bark. Subsequent treat- 
ment with liquid ammonia removed: 





The Swedish Forest Products Research Laboratory. This picture has been cleared for repro- 
duction by the Swedish military authorities. Pictures through courtesy of H. W. Giertz. 


acetamide, oxamide, and glycerine, lig- 
noceryl amide, and the amides of (what 
appeared to be mixtures of) fatty acids. 
Amorphous phenols were also removed. 
The residual bark was then, in part, 
water-soluble, and yielded small amounts 
of tannins and carbohydrates. In Finland, 
the cork tissues of an oak (Quercus 
suber) and a birch (Betula verrucosa) 
were studied. From this suberin, Profes- 
sor W. Jensen (of the Abo Academy) 
isolated: HOsC(CH:)2CO:H, HOCH: 
(CH:) 2 COsH, HOsC(CH:):(CHOH)s 
(CH:);CO;}H and HOCH,(CH:), 
(CHOH).(CH:);-CO.:H. A new acid 
CisHxO, was also separated and studied. 
The constituents of a wood-rotting 
fungus (Polyporus betulinus) which 
attacks silver birch, were examined by 
Halsall and Jones of the University of 
Manchester. A number of interesting 
acids were isolated, and the structures 
of several of these were elucidated. Dr. 
Di Modica (of the University of Turin, 
Italy,) reported on components of the 
heartwood of Cupressus sempervirens. 
(Italian cypress). The wood is resistant 
to insect attack and contains some astrin- 
gents which give it a certain therapeutic 
importance. One of the components 
(CuHuO), a liquid, was studied. 


Xylans 

Since xylans are so widely distributed 
in wood and in straw and also in certain 
pulps, the report by Professor E. L. 
Hirst on their structural relationships in 
various polysaccharides was of special 
import. A xylan from esparto pulp con- 
tained only about 75 8-1, 4-linked xylo- 
pyranose units. From the cell-wall of 
the pear a similar xylan (with a degree 
of polymerization of 130) was isolated. 
Wheat and barley straws gave xylans 
which contained uronic acid groups. In 
the case of beechwood a xylan was 
isolated retaining about 10 per cent 
glucuronic (or 4-methyl glucuronic acid 
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units). Besides these, there is quite a 
wide range of polysaccharides in which 
arabinose units are linked to the xylose 
chains. Apparently, among the hemicel- 
luloses, these araboxylans (some of 
them also containing uronic acid resi- 
dues) are widely distributed. 

Some of the commercial by-products 
of the kraft industry were also dealt 
with at the meeting. Dr. J. P. Bain of 
the Glidden Co. (Naval Stores Divi- 
sion) at Jacksonville showed that sul- 
fate turpentine contained, besides the 
pinenes, a number of terpenes and 
terpene derivatives (not reported previ- 
ously) as well as aliphatic alcohols and 
ketones. 


Tall oils and resins 

The composition of six representative 
Canadian tall oils was studied by R. V. 
V. Nicholls of McGill University. These 
oils contained a relatively high per- 
centage of saturated acids. One sample 
was separated into three sterols, three 
linear alcohols, and 5 cyclic alcohols. 
a-Sitosterol was (for the first time) 
identified, and most of the alcohols 
(other than lignoceryl alcohol) do not 
appear to have been isolated previously 
from any tall oil. A method for sepa- 
rating tall oil into rosin acids, fatty 
acids, and sterol fractions by solvent 
extraction and molecular-complex for- 
mation was originated; this separation 
may have industrial possibilities. Dr. 
Nicholls attempted to relate his data to 
the species of wood pulped. 

Dr. Arthur B. Anderson of the Uni- 
versity of California, one of those rare 
scientists who interest in basic prob- 
lems does not overshadow his practical 
sense, gave a stimulating talk on in- 
creasing the extractive content of pon- 
derosa and Jeffrey pines. When an in- 
cision is made in the sapwood of the 
living tree and sulfuric acid is then in- 
troduced into the wound, a great deposit 
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of extractives forms above and below 
the incised area. This region then con- 
tains about 18 per cent extractives, in 
place of the few per cent originally 
present, and this extract resembles (but 
is not identical with) that in old growth 
heartwood. Fatty acids and certain 
phenols are not produced, thus showing 
the difference between this artifically in- 
duced resin and that of old growth 
heartwood. This artificial extract for- 
mation may have commercial possibili- 
ties. For example, young pines might 
produce, in less than a year, resins, 
which would require years of heartwood 
growth in a normal tree. 

That resin acids from conifers may 
serve as raw material for the production 
of pharmacologically active compounds 
was the thesis presented by Dr. W. 
Sandermann of Hamburg-Reinbeck, Ger- 
many. For example 6-dehydrohydroxy- 
abietinol shows marked estrogenic ac- 
tivity, and other examples were cited. 


Cellulose studies 

Among the papers presented in group 
22, Dr. A. Frey-Wissling’s talk on the 
aggregation and individuality of sub- 
microscopic fibrils of cellulose headed 
the list. Dr. H. J. Wellard (of the 
British Rayon Research Association) 
spoke on the variation in lattice spacing 
of cellulose. The chemical constitution 
of native celluloses, were studied by Dr. 
G. W. Schultz and his associates of the 
* University of Mainz. Diffusion and 
ultracentrifuge sedimentation constants 
of nitrated cellulose were determined 
and molecular weights calculated. The 
relationship between these and intrinsic 
viscosities were reported, and from vis- 
cosity determinations the average mole- 
cular weights of cotton, China grass-, 
wood- and bacterial-celluloses were cal- 
culated. Kinetic hydrolytic experiments 
indicated that cotton and wood cellu- 
loses contained about 0.2 per cent of 
sensitive linkages (“lockere Bindun- 
gen”), which occur at fairly regular 
intervals. 

The relationship of acid hydrolysis of 
cellulose to its structure was also studied 
by Allan Sharples (of Manchester). He 
found that the sensitive linkages oc- 
curred randomly about once for every 
1000 glucose units. The hydrolytic deg- 
radation and crystallinity of cellulose 
was also studied by Linderot and Gralén 
(of the Swedish Institute of Textile 
Research). 

The following papers deserve men- 
tion: (a) The cellulose of Acetobacter 
acetigenum (by K. S. Barclay and asso- 
ciates, of the University of Birming- 
ham); (b) Infra-red absorption spectra 
of cellulose (by S. A. Barker and asso- 
ciates at Birmingham); (c) Ultraviolet 
studies on cellulose and its derivatives 
(by E. Treiber of the Univetsity . of 
Graz); (d) Selective reactivity of “posi- 
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tion two” of cellulose (by Dr. Wolfrom 
and Dr. El Taraboulsi of Ohio State 
University); (e€) Mercerization of wood 
and cotton cellulose (by Dr. B. G. 
Ranby, of Uppsala); (f) The oxidative 
degradation of cellulose (by Professor 
E. D. Kaverzneva, of Moscow); (g) 
The oxidation of cellulose by hypo- 
bromite and hypochlorite-bromide mix- 
tures (by Dr. Menachem Lewin, of the 
Research Council of Israel); (h) The 
dual character of carbonyloxycelluloses 
(by W. M. Corbett, and associates at 
the British Rayon Research Association, 
of Manchester); (i) The acidity of 
carboxyl groups of cellulose (by Dr. H. 
Sihtola, Helsinki, Finland) and (j) 
Hydroxyanionic compounds of cellulose 
(by Professor R. H. Roschier, of the In- 
stitute of Technology in Helsinki). A 
number of these merit more than this 
casual mention, but our space is limited. 

The advances in hemicellulose chem- 
istry were emphasized by Professor Roy 
L. Whistler (of Purdue University), 
who pointed out the compelling interest 
of these polysaccharides to the indus- 
trialist as well as to the chemist and 
botanist. The acetylation of hemicellu- 
lose was outlined by Dean Edwin C. 
Jahn (State Univetsity of New York, 
College of Forestry at Syracuse), thus 
presenting the work of Mr. Mamerto 
Cruz. 

The non-resistant components of Ex- 
calyptus regnans wood (an important 
Australian pulpwood) were discussed 
by Dr. C. M. Stewart (of South Mel- 
bourne, Australia), and Dr. L. Jérgen- 
sen (of Billeruds, Saffle in Sweden), 
spoke on the chemical composition of 
alkali soluble fractions (ie. the deta 
and gamma portions) of cellulose. Dr. 
Jérgensen found no experimental sup- 
port for the view that the fractionation 
of these components gave degraded cel- 
lulose on the one hand and hemicellu- 
losic material on the other. All fractions 
proved to be mixtures containing all the 
sugar units found in the original fibers. 

Of the eight interesting papers on 
cellulose derivatives which were pre- 
sented before Group 22, (coming from 
the U.S.A., Holland, Germany, and 
Italy), five dealt with cellulose acetate, 
one with cellulose xanthate, one with 
“grafting polymers” on cellulose, and 
one with the dichroism of dyed regen- 
erated cellulose fibers. One of the papers 
on acetate (by Dr. H. W. Steinmann 
and associates, of the Celanese Cor- 
poration) discussed the mannan content 
of purified wood pulp and its relation- 
ship to cellulose acetate properties. 


Pulp properties 

Section 22 also included six papers 
specifically devoted to the properties of 
pulp. Dr. W. Klauditz (Institut fiir 
Holzforschung, Braunschweig, Ger- 
many) spoke on the chemical and phys- 


ical action of the hemicelluloses in rela- 
tion to papermaking. As a result of his 
studies on birchwood, he believes that 
the action of polyuronides is significant 
and he stressed (as he had previously ) 
that the morphology and anatomy of 
the raw material are important in de- 
termining the physical properties of the 
paper sheet. Dr. H. W. Giertz (of the 
Swedish Forest Products Research Lab- 
oratory) indicated that, whereas in nor- 
mal sulfite pulps the amount of hemi- 
cellulose correlates well with water 
sorption, sheet density, and strength 
properties, other pulps (such as alkali- 
refiner, hydrolyzed sulfite, and kraft 
pulps) do-.not show this correlation. 
Properties such as tensile strength, burst, 
and opacity depend primarily on density, 
and it seems that, as long as a certain 
sheet density is achieved, it is imma- 
terial whether this is obtained by short 
beating time on pulps rich in hemicellu- 
loses, or long beating time on pulps 
containing little hemicellulosic material. 


Non-woody fibers 

Dr. Julius Grant, well-known tech- 
nologist of Great Britain, pointed out 
the papermaking importance of such 
non-woody fibers as straw, bagasse, 
esparto, bamboo, and other localized 
plants. The celluloses should not be 
considered merely substitutes for wood, 
but their uses should be judged on the 
basis of their characteristic properties. 

Dr. J. Vene and J. Courtet (of the 
University at Rennes, France) spoke of 
the influence of mineral impurities on 
the electrical properties of the paper 
sheet. The influence of chlorine ion and 
of sodium and potassium ions was 
definitely unfavorable, whereas those of 
the alkaline earths and of the heavy 
metals had less harmful effects. Per 
Ekwall and Henrik Bruun, of the Abo 
Academy in Finland outlined their sur- 
face-chemical studies on rosin sizing. 
The factors influencing the interaction 
of aluminum ion and resin acid mono- 
layers were defined by surface balance 
studies. When the reaction had gone to 
completion the rosin acid had been 
converted into a dibasic aluminum 
resinate. Contact angle measurements 
were used in their studies. 

A hydrodynamic approach to the 
pulp-beating process was reported by B. 
Steenberg and S. Petterson (of the 
Swedish Forest Products Research Lab- 
oratory). The pulp passed through well- 
defined shear areas in a new instrument 
of the disc-refiner type, and measure- 
ments were carried out in accordance 
with the technique used for rotating 
viscometers. The behavior of the pulp 
in the zone of beating was discussed. 


Lignin studies 

In Group 23, devoted to fundamental 
lignin studies, to various phases of pulp- 
ing and to lignin utilization, Professor 
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A. V. Wacek spoke on the methoxyl 
content of sprucewood. Special attention 
was focused on the methoxyl groups not 
in the Klason lignin, with a view 
towards attaining a methoxyl balance 
in the wood. 

Interestingly enough, two independent 
laboratories arrived at the conclusion 
that carbohydrate units are chemically 
bound to lignin. One group included 
Drs. P. Traynard, A. M. Ayroud, and 
A. Eymery of the French School of 
Papermaking at the University of Gre- 
noble. The other investigator launching 
a totally different mode of attack, was 
Dr. H. Richtzenhain (of the Forest 
Products Research Laboratory of Stock- 
holm). In either case experimental evi- 
dence was presented in favor of a lignin- 
carbohydrate complex. (Scientific proof 
of such a complex however is exceed- 
ingly difficult). 

Dr. Paul Lange (of Stockholm), 
using his knowledge of mass distribution 
coefficients for carbohydrates and for 
lignin, studied (by microradiographic 
techniques) the variations in relative 
density within the cell walls of spruce 
(Picea excelsa) and of birch (Betula 
verrucosa). Other fundamental papers 
showing the great activity in the lignin 
field, which were presented, were (a) 
the synthesis of C* labelled coniferin by 
Kratzl (University of Vienna); (b) 
structure of native lignin and the mech- 
anism of lignification (by F. F. Nord of 
Fordham University); (c) nitrobenzene 
oxidation of some lignin model com- 
pounds (by J. C. Pew of the U.S. Forest 
Products Laboratory); (d) the lignin 
distribution in the plant cell wall, as 
studied by chemical treatments (by P. 
Traynard, et al., Grenoble); (e) the 
degradation of lignin model substances 
with sodium hypochlorite (by H. Richt- 
zenhain and B. Alfredsson); (f) vari- 
ous studies on lignin and wood (by W. 
Fuchs, Technische Hochschule, Aachen, 
Germany); (g) hydroxybenzyl ethers 
as lignin models (by. H. Mikawa, 
Tokyo); (h) phenolic groups in lignin 
(by Gunhild, M. E. Aulin-Erdtman, 
Stockholm); (i) reaction of native lig- 
nin with quinone monochloroimide (by 
J. Gierer, of Stockholm); (j) studies on 
the reactive groups of native lignin (by 
Erich Adler and Josef Gierer, Stock- 
holm); and (k) a new model substance 
for the B’ groups in lignin (by Marit 
Goliath et al.). The last three of these 
papers emanated from the Swedish For- 
est Products Laboratory. 


Pulping studies 

A number of interesting articles on 
pulping were also presented before 
Group 22. Thus, George A. Richter 
delignified several wood species with 
sulfurous acid of increasing concentra- 
tions at temperatures ranging from 0° 
to 130°C., and the low temperature re- 
actions were made over periods extend- 


ing up to a year. The degree of sulfona- 
tion and removal of solubilized lignin 
were determined, and a series of con- 
clusions and hypotheses were drawn 
from this work. 


Aspen delignification 

Delignification of aspen by neutral 
sulfite was reported by Necmi Sanyer 
and E. C. Jahn of Syracuse. The neutral 
sulfite cook apparently delignified by a 
sulfonation reaction and a cleavage of 
lignin polymers. 

The following three papers emanated 
from the University of Helsingfors, 
Finland. The reactions of sulfur com- 
pounds during kraft pulping of spruce- 
wood were studied by T. Enkvist who 
analyzed the resulting thiolignins by an 
ultramicro-method, which was described 
by Lars H. Andersen of the same lab- 
oratory. Paper chromatography was ap- 
plied to ether soluble degradation prod- 
ucts of various thiolignins by J. Lind- 
berg; about eleven fractions were ob- 
tained, and some known (and sevefal 
new) compounds were isolated. 

An interesting paper was that of E. 
Venemark of Husum, Sweden, who 
compared the influence of cyanides and 
sulfides in alkaline delignification. Under 
certain conditions it was possible to 
cook with a liquor containing cyanide, 
so that the yield, pentosan content, and 
viscosity of the product resembled those 
of a sulfate pulp. Extreme treatments 
with cyanide however gave rise to 
marked difficulties in cooking and 
bleaching. 


Lignin utilization 

Two papers on lignin utilization were 
also presented. Ippolito Sorgato (of 
Palermo, Italy) discussed the chemical 
reactions involved in lignin molding. 
Louis Ricciardi and Donald F. Othmer 
(of the Polytechnic Institute, Brooklyn), 
described the preparation (at 200-260°C. 
under pressure) of new lignin com- 
pounds containing small amounts of 
sulfur or cresols. Such products could 
be used as bonding agents, thus per- 
mitting the production of wallboard 
from sawdust. 

At the end of the session, on July 31, 
there was a general round table dis- 
cussion on lignin opened by a considera- 
tion of unsolved problems in lignin 
chemistry. This was led by Dr. F. E. 
Brauns of The Institute of Paper Chem- 
istry, whose long term researches and 
comprehensive monograph on the chem- 
istry of lignin, coupled with his insight 
and enthusiasm made him an ideal 
leader in this field. 


Plenary addresses 

During the course of these group 
meetings (i.e. Nos. 21, 22, and 23), 
three stimulating plenary addresses were 
given before the entire assemblage, one 
on each of three days of the symposium. 
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On July 29, Professor Karl Freuden- 
berg (of Heidelberg University) eminent 
in the field of tannins, carbohydrates, 
and wood chemistry, gave a lecture on 
“The constitution of lignin.” 

On July 31, Dr. L. Ruzicka, Professor 
of Organic Chemistry at the Polytech- 
nikum at Ziirich, Nobel prizewinner, 
and leading authority on resins, terter- 
penes, hormones, etc.; gave a talk en- 
titled “From abietic acid to lanosterol.” 
(Natural lanosterol was originally iso- 
lated from wool fat.) 

The final address on “Current prob- 
lems affecting the wider use of wood as 
a technical raw material” was given on 
August 3, by Dean H. F. Lewis of The 
Institute of Paper Chemistry. This was 
a characteristically stimulating _ talk, 
given with Dr. Lewis’ usual felicity and 
verve, 


Pulpmill visits 


On August 3 began a series of visits 
to pulp mills of the Swedish Cellulose 
Co. in the Sundsvall district. At Svartvik 
the visitors witnessed the manufacture 
of dissolving pulp and the production of 
sulfite alcohol. At Gstrand they saw the 
production of kraft pulp, chlorine, and 
alkali, and at Skénsmon the cellulose 
and wood research laboratories were 
inspected. The excursion ended August 
5, after a scenic bus trip along the lovely 
Indalsalven river. In place of these trips, 
on August 4, chemists who wished to 
remain nearer Stockholm, visited the 
neighboring pulp mills of Stora Kop- 
parbergs Belgslags A-B. (manufacturing 
sodium bisulfite pulp, kraft pulp, and 
organic products) at Skutskir; and the 
Newsprint Mills of Holmens Bruks och 
Fabriks A-B. at Hallsta. There were at 
least seven other industrial excursions 
in which (among many other points of 
interest) the sulfite mills, chlorine 
dioxide-bleach plants, kraft mills, paper 
mills, organic chemical plants, and re- 
search laboratories of Mo och Domsjo 
A-B. at Ornskéldsvik, Husum, and 
Hérnefors were visited. This vast con- 
cern, using sulfite alcohol as a starting 
product, manufacturers a large number 
of industrially useful organic chemicals. 
The expeditions also included Udde- 
holms A-B. (sulfite and prehydrolyzed 
sulfate pulp, paper, etc.) at Skoghall 
(near Karlstad); Billeruds A-B. (sul- 
fate, and sulfite dissolving pulps, and 
gteaseproof and wrapping papers) at 
Saffle, and the Swedish Institute of 
Textile at the Chalmers Institute of 
Technology. 

Tours were also made through the 
Royal Institute of Forestry, the Forest 
Research Institute of Sweden, the In- 
stitute of Organic Chemistry and Bio- 
chemistry of the University at Stock- 
holm, the Royal Academy of Science, 
the Karolinska Institute, and the Royal 
Institute of Technology. 
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Fig. 2—Loss of wet-strength on immersion 


More than 2,000,000 tons of melamine resin treated papers were used during the past decade 


MELAMINE-FORMALDEHYDE was 
the first resin developed for the wet- 
strength treatment of paper by slush 
stock adition. This development fol- 
lowed a dramatic laboratory discovery 
more than a decade ago—that the aging 
of an acidified melamine-formaldehyde 
solution transformed the water-soluble 
compound into a hydrophilic colloid 
which is adsorbed quantitatively on 
negatively charged cellulosic fibers. This 
process was and still is practical even 
under conditions of extreme dilution. 
Felting and drying of the melamine- 
resin-treated fibers results in a finished 
paper improved by the added quality of 
wet-strength. 

Melamine resin as an acid colloid found 
immediate application in the manufac- 
ture of wet-strength army combat maps. 
After World War II, the paper industry 
turned to civilian applications for wet- 
strength papers. During the past decade 
more than two million tons of melamine- 
treated papers have been used in towel- 
ing, facial tissues, auto, home and in- 
dustrial wiping papers, napkins, ice- 
cube bags, potato bags, beer cases, and 





*Submitted for publication by Barber & 
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many other products. Even molded pulp 
products such as flower pots, door fillers, 
and apple packing trays are treated with 
melamine resin. Melamine resins have 
also found their way into food wrapping 
and packaging papers. In addition, sur- 
gical instrument wrapping papers, dis- 
posable hospital bed pads, baby bibs 
and diaper liners have been made pos- 
sible through the use of melamine resin 
treated papers. Recent announcements 
by the American Cyanamid Company of 
new developments in paper and paper 
products, many of which will be sold 
as Melostrength} resin treated papers, 
has spurred research efforts to find ad- 
ditional uses for wet-strength papers. 
Among the experimental products made 
from paper treated with melamine resin, 
are disposable bathing suits, rain capes 
and hats, kitchen aprons and Summer 
and Fall ensembles. 


General properties 

The unique properties of melamine- 
formaldehyde resin have been duplicated 
in part by urea-formaldehyde resins 
which, however, have been modified by 
additives which impart anionic or cati- 
onic properties to the resin. Melamine 
resin is shipped in paper bags as a dry 
powder (97-100 per cent solids). It is 
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stable indefinitely and may be stored at 
paper mills with no care other than that 
of keeping it dry. For use it is dispersed 
in dilute commercial muriatic acid and 
allowed to age for a minimum of three 
hours to develop its colloidal form. 


Specific properties 


Melamine resin appears to be equally 
effective in all types of pulp while urea 
resins seem to be more selective in their 
choice of pulps. This is particularly true 
of the anionic type urea resins which 
are really effective only in unbleached 
kraft. The effect of these resins on 
various pulps is illustrated in Table 1. 


Melamine resins are easier to cure 
than urea resins. Therefore, melamine- 
resin-treated paper directly off the ma- 
chine will be much closer to full cure 
than paper treated with urea resins. 
From a practical viewpoint this mini- 
mizes the necessity of keeping the paper 
several weeks for retesting to determine 
whether standards have been met. Ac- 
celerated aging tests can be developed, 
but these are of little assistance unless 
carefully correlated with off-machine 
and natural aging data. The relative 
rates of cure of melamine and urea 
resins are shown in Fig. 1. 
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Fig. 3—Steps in the formation of melamine resin 


Under normal usage the melamine 
resin acid colloid appears to be com- 
pletely retained by the fiber in contrast 
to urea resins, which probably have a 
retention ranging up to a maximum of 
60 per cent. Loss of fines through the 
wire, however, usually reduces these 
retention values in practice. (The large 
surface area of the fines adsorb a con- 
siderable fraction of wet-strength resin 
before passing through the paper ma- 
chine wire.) It has been indicated that 
these recirculated resin-rich fines are of 
only minor value in building up wet 
strength when subsequently retained in 
the sheet. There is also a possibility that 
the non-adsorbable resin fraction of the 
urea resins contributes to foaming 
troubles on the machine. 


One of the most striking properties 


of melamine resin, in contrast to urea 


resins, is its resistance to acid hydrolysis. 
This property has contributed sub- 
stantially to lengthening the life of 
melamine - resin - treated army combat 
maps, laundry tags, food wrapping, 
paper bags, and boards, to name a few 
—all of which retain their strength 


longer than urea-resin-treated papers 
when subjected to acids found in city 
air, soil and in fruits, vegetables and 
meats. The effect of hydrolysis on papers 
treated with melamine and urea resins is 
shown in Fig. 2. 

Melamine resin tends to “slow” paper 
stock so the addition of melamine resin 
to pulp reduces the time required for 
refining and may effect a substantial 
power savings. In this case it is believed 
strength is achieved through resin-fiber 
bonding instead of through gel hydration 
bonding of the fibers. This belief derives 
support from research done by the 
United States National Bureau of Stand- 
ards. As a result of the reduction in 
beating time through the use of mela- 
mine-formaldehyde resin, it is possible 
to increase dimensional stability of the 
treated sheet while surface pick, tendency 
to lint, and tendency to curl are reduced. 
These properties are of importance in 
all kinds of printing and photo papers. 


Use of melamine resin 
Commercially, melamine resin is sold 


‘as Parez ® Resin 607 and as Melo- 


strength Resin. It is made for addition, 





Fig. 4—Even when thoroughly wet, paper 
strip was able to support this 13 lb. weight 


as an acid colloid, to the pulp in slush 
stock form. 

The acid colloid may be added at 
various points between the beater and 
the machine, the best location depending 
upon existing conditions at the mill. 

Chemically, the steps in the formation 
of the resin itself and the acid colloid 
are thought to be as shown in Fig. 3. 

The trimethylol melamine ion con- 
denses through the hydroxyl groups 
with decreasing speed. Within three 
hours it forms particles in the colloidal 
range consisting of 10-20 of the monomer 
units. The colloid remains stable for two 
to three weeks at room temperatures. 


Summary 

Melamine resin not only increases the 
wet-tensile and wet-bursting strength of 
paper but also increases the dry tensile 
and burst and materially increases the 
dry folding endurance. Wax-pick values 
are increased while the tendency to lint 
and curl are decreased. Dry tear tends 
to be reduced slightly but wet tear is 
increased many times over that of un- 
treated papers. 


Table I—Effect of Types of Pulp on Efficiency of Wet-Strength Resins 














Tensile strength—lb./in 
Unbleached 


























Bleached “ Unbleached Unbleached Bleached Unbleached — 
—— Rag — Alpha —— —— kraft —— a t—- —groundwood— —semichemical — —sulphite — —sulphite — 
Wet Dry Wet Dry Wet Dry Wet Dry Wet Dry Wet Dry Wet Dry Wet 
No resin 5 1.2 16.6 <0.4 22.0 1.1 21.0 0.8 11.2 0.6 28.6 1.6 13.1 <0.4 23.6 0.8 
MF-.-acid colloid 29.0 12.0 25.7 8.8 29.2 9.0 28.8 8.2 14.8 5.4 31.6 5.2 22.6 6.6 30.1 9.4 
Anionic UF 23.2 3.0 18.2 2.1 27.0 3.4 33.0 7.0 13.0 1.6 26.8 2.2 16.7 1.9 24.0 1.7 
Cationic UF 27.0 6.1 23.8 6.6 29.4 7.0 28.8 7.4 13.8 4.2 28.6 4.2 22.3 6.0 29.7 9.2 
. Other test data . 
%, %, %, % %, %, %, %, 
Resin Resin Resin i Resin Resin Resin Resin 
in MIT in MIT in MIT in MIT in MIT in MIT in MIT in MIT 
sheet fold sheet fold sheet fold sheet fold sheet fold sheet fold sheet fold sheet fold 
No resin “ees 408 hte 36 or 326 kh 435 <2 Sion 198 
MF.acid colloid 2.3 2575 2.2 955 2.2 833 2.3 1657 2.4 <2 2.0 394 1.6 1.8 
Anionic UF 0.4 587 0.3 71 0.5 373 1.3 1373 0.8 <2 0.6 172 0.2 : 0.3 
Cationic UF 1.3 1253 1.5 616 1.7 996 2.0 1399 2.2 <2 1.6 432 1.3 ‘ 1.6 
Note: 3% resin added in all cases. 
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JOB EVALUA- 
TION is a man- 
agement ‘technique 
suitable to broad 
and general usage. In earlier articles we 
explained the basic principles and appli- 
cations of job evaluation, especially as 
they pertained to shop or office jobs. The 
principles of job evaluation, though, 
apply and may be used just as effectively 
in establishing equitable salary levels for 
supervisory and management type posi- 
tions. 

While industrial giants such as Gen- 
eral Electric and Lever Brothers find job 
evaluation a necessity in ‘establishing 
and maintaining equitable wage differ- 
entials at all levels of their companies, 
many small firms are also utilizing job 
evaluation as part of a well-rounded 
program of,management salary admin- 
istration. These smaller firms realize 
that job evaluation can impartially es- 
tablish the relative difficulty and impor- 
tance to the company of jobs that are 
primarily of a supervisory and a deci- 
sion making nature. The existence of a 
sound job evaluation program does 
much to control a large element of 
overhead and administrative cost—that 
of supervisory and executive wages and 
salaries. Management personnel know 
and like job evaluation, as we pointed 
out in an earlier article, though the 
proper announcement and management 
support for a job evaluation program is 
especially important here. 

Job evaluation is a helpful adjunct in 
defining management responsibilities 
and developing a clear and efficient 
organizational structure. The careful 
analysis of each job almost invariably 
brings to attention areas of overlap- 
ping responsibility, conflicting lines of 
authority, possible over or under-central- 
ization and other organizational weak- 
ness that require consideration. Good 
job descriptions provide a valuable start 
in preparing an organiaztion manual 
and also assist management in selecting 
men to meet the specific requirements of 
positions to be filled. 





It is not to be inferred that job evalu- 
ation of management type jobs is as 
easy or as subject to standardization as 
job evaluation of shop or clerical posi- 
tions. Job evaluation of higher level jobs 
is naturally more difficult because 

(1) It is more difficult to establish 
the actual job requirements and not just 
the qualifications of the man currently 
on the job. 
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Job evaluation for management 
and supervisory positions 


(2) The importance and over-all 
functioning of a higher level position 
fluctuates more than a shop or clerical 
job, depending on the ability of the in- 
cumbent. 

(3) Intangible, difficult to measure 
factors like judgment and ingenuity are 
of primary importance in management 
type jobs. 

(4) There is a greater variation of 
important job factors in such different 
jobs as that of advertising manager, 
chief chemist, and financial vice presi- 
dent than one would find between the 
lowest and the highest shop jobs. 

It is possible, nevertheless, to over- 
come the difficulties mentioned above 
and to develop an effective evaluation 
plan which is relatively simple, readily 
understood, and which can be easily in- 
stalled and maintained. The problem of 
evaluating a position where “the man 


~ makes the job” or wHere the job is sub- 


ject to considerable change can be met 
if the evaluation reflects the duties and 
responsibilities of the job without refer- 
ence to personalities, present pay rates, 
titles, or organizational levels. Basic job 
requirements change rarely and the great 
variations sometimes noted in the per- 
formance of two men holding the same 
job successively should usually be com- 
pensated through merit pay increases 
or some form of incentive payment 
rather than in the job evaluation. It is, 


_ of course, essential to provide sufficiently 


wide pay ranges in the salary structure 
to provide for outstanding performance 
in higher level jobs where the greatest 
variation can occur. 

The difficulties inherent in evaluating 
abstract abilities required for manage- 
ment type jobs and in establishing a 
suitable job evaluation plan are met and 
solved in a soundly conceived program. 
A plan of job evaluation of manage- 
ment and supervisory positions must of 
necessity be a tailor-made installation to 
fit the organization, emphasis, and prob- 
lems of a specific company. While the 
basic principles of job evaluation apply 
equally to a public utility, a fashion 
apparel department store, or a paper 
company, the whole orientation of the 
firm should certainly affect the weighing 
of different factors. 

An analysis of the many factors fre- 
quently mentioned as having influence 
upon salaries paid for management level 
positions reveals that these factors natu- 
rally group themselves into four major 
factors. 

Knowledge. The basic “know-how”, 


a combination of education and experi- 
ence, necessary to discharge assigned 
duties and responsibilities satisfactorily. 

Operating Responsibilities. The degree 
of complexity and difficulty of required 
decisions and actions, and the extent to 
which these decisions and actions affect 
the company’s operations. 

Ingenuity. The degree to which cre- 
ativeness, resourcefulness, inventiveness, 
and original or independent thinking are 
required in the position. 

Administrative Responsibilities. A 
measure of the variety and complexity 
of administrative activities such as or- 
ganizing, training, guiding, co-ordi- 
nating, and supervising personnel, and 
the number of persons supervised. 

Keeping in mind the specific needs 
and problems of a company, a plan can 
be developed to cover positions of widely 
varying types and difficulty. In establish- 
ing the plan it is also important to pro- 
vide factors which will lend themselves 
to consistent rating in the future even 
though the men performing the evalu- 
ation may be different. It is also essential 
to select a plan that is consistent with 
other existing job evaluation plans used 
by the company. 

The actual evaluations of specific 
jobs within a company are performed 
by a committee usually assisted and co- 
ordinated by a company job evaluation 
expert or an outside consultant. The 
selection of the committee members will 
depend upon the use of men who under- 
stand company policy and history, men 
who understand over-all job relation- 
ships and men who understand job 
evaluation. Most important of all, 
though, is the selection of men with 
good analytical ability who can view 
jobs impartially in a systematic and 
scientific outlook. As a changing member 
of the committee, the supervisor of the 
position under study who knows the 
intimate job details and problems can be 
of great value in providing information 
about the job. 

Continued support and maintenance 
of a sound job evaluation program for 
management and supervisory employees 
can bring about real benefits in com- 
panies in the paper industry, whether 
they be large or small. With the back- 
bone of job evaluation and an effective 
wage structure, management effective- 
mess can be further enhanced by con- 
tinued executive development and an 
incentive salary payment plan to com- 
pensate for superior performance. 
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Combating heat and humidity 


DR. W. SCHWEISHEIMER 


THE MANUFACTURE OF PULP and 
paper is not regarded as an unhealthful 
industry, although the high tempera- 
ture and humidity of the workrooms lead 
to irritation of the skin, and excessive 
perspiration increases the suscpetibility 
of the skin to alkalis and other irritating 
substances encountered in the work. 

Such is the conclusion in the recent 
edition of the book on occupational dis- 
eases of the skin by the well-known au- 
thors, Drs. L. Schwartz, L. Tulipan, and 
S. M. Peck. Heat and humidity still are 
some of the chief sources of health haz- 
ards to pulp and paper makers. 


It's the humidity 

The humidity in hot surroundings is 
particularly unpleasant to workers in the 
paper and pulp manufacturing indus- 
try. Whoever invented that old saying: 
“It’s not the heat, it’s the humidity,” 
knew perfectly well what he was talking 
about. 

In the removal of heat the evapora- 
tion of moisture from the skin plays an 
important part. The combination of high 
temperature and high air humidity is 
very uncomfortable because the humid- 
ity prevents evaporation from the skin 
as well as perspiration. In this way it 
does not allow the human body to re- 
lease its surplus of heat through the 
natural ways. 

Secretion of sweat is part of the heat- 
regulating mechanism of the body. 
Sweat is a weak solution of sodium 
chloride in water with traces of other 
salts. Perspiring at work makes impera- 


tive the drinking of an equal quantity of . 


fluid in order to maintain the normal 
water content of the body and the vital 
“turgor” in the blood. 

An industrial worker who is working 
in a heat-radiating atmosphere which is 
dry may still feel comfortable, since he 
can perspire freely and thereby give off 
heat freely. On the other hand, if the 
air of the room is hot and humid the 
surrounding air does not absorb the 
moisture his body gives off with the 
perspiration and he feels oppressed. 

Some workers can tolerate more heat 
than others. Persons who are accus- 
tomed to cool climate or working in cool 
surroundings, suffer particularly when 
they are exposed to unusual heat. Even 
after acclimatization there are obvious 
differences between the individual work- 
ers. It may be necessary to assign certain 
tasks connected with heat and humidity 
to certain men who can tolerate them 
better. Contrary to popular belief, 
Negroes are much more susceptible to 
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heat stroke than white people, two to 
six times more so. A colored worker, 
therefore, may suffer where a white 
worker gets along very well. 


Combating high temperatures 

Excessive temperature conditions have 
long been considered hazardous to 
health and, therefore, a concern of in- 
dustrial hygiene. Some years ago Prof. 
C. P. Yaglou of Harvard University de- 
veloped an “effective temperature index” 
which correlates the influences of tem- 
perature, humidity, and air motion. Re- 
cently a study of working conditions was 
made by Drs. John B. Skinner and W. 
M. Pierce, Division of Occupational 
Hygiene, Boston, Mass., in a number of 
plants where hot processes are em- 
ployed during the summer months. 

In all cases, heat production from the 
industrial operation was very great in 
comparison with the heat gained from 
sun rays. It was shown by the authors 
that in most “dry” processes the effec- 
tive temperature did not exceed the per- 
missible limit of 86° F. In the case of 
wet processes, however, only in ané out 
of twelve studies conditions were ac- 
ceptable. Work in the pulp and paper 
manufacturing industry belongs in part 
to the latter group. 

Of the numerous methods suggested 
for combating high temperatures and 
their ill effects, ten have been encoun- 
tered by Skinner and Pierce and are 
considered useful: 

(1) Salt tablets have come into use 
quite extensively. Most plants use dis- 
pensers located adjacent to the drinking 
fountains. Others prefer to have the 
workers obtain them from the plant 
dispensary. Another method is the salt- 
ing of the drinking water to a concen- 
tration of 0.1 per cent. Another salting 
mechanism involves an electrically op- 
erated device for introducing a known 
amount of salt into a mixing tank. 


(2) To produce cooling air motion, 
circulating fans are in use. Reference to 
the “effective temperature chart” 
shows that an air movement of 200 
f.p.m. will result in a drop of 1-2° below 
the “effective temperature” of still air. 
In one of the plants velocities as high as 
500 f.p.m. were employed without com- 
plaint by the workers. 

(3) An improvement of the fore- 
going method is that of general exhaust 
ventilation. This is limited to a certain 
extent by the locality. For those locali- 
ties having “effective temperatures” of 
84° or lower, considerable reduction of 
the heat load can be effected. 
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(4) In many cases the source of heat 
is concentrated over small areas. Here 
local exhausts hoods, properly insulated 
to prevent re-radiation, are the logical 
answer to the problem. 


(5) Instead of exhaust ventilation it 
is sometimes desirable to provide sup- 
ply air. It may be taken directly from 
outdoors or it may be cooled by water 
sprays. It is convenient to install the 
supply air pipes along the ceiling of 
the workroom where they are in con- 
tact with the hottest air. When a pro- 
hibitive amount of air must be intro- 
duced to the workroom in order to re- 
duce the worker’s exposure, the use of 
evaporating cooling systems will help 
when the humidity’ is low. In cases, 
when both exhaust and supply air equip- 
ment are used, it is sometimes errone- 
ously believed that the ventilation rates 
of the two systems are additive. 


(6) In the reduction of radiant heat 
suitable baffles can be installed between 
high temperature sources of heat and 
the workers. Radiation from furnaces, 
kilns, driers, etc., can be prevented by 
proper insulation. 


(7) Any enclosed humid process is to 
be preferred to an open one from a 
health standpoint. , 


(8) Frequently,a considerable amount 
of hot surface can be insulated. Insula- 
tion of ventilation ducts both for heat- 
ing and cooling is desirable in some 
cases. 


(9) The adjustment of the working 
hours to avoid the hotter part of the day 
has some merit. It is the practice in a 
few plants to allow the men to go home 
at noon on days when the outside tem- 
perature rises much over 90° F. 


(10) In two cases, water was sprayed 
on the roof to minimize the effect of sun 
heat gain and to reduce the temperature 
of the air near the ceiling. 


As for personal protection of the 
workers, the problem of salt intake is 
less important than that of sufficient 
water. Dr. C. G. King warned that 
earlier reports of supposed benefits from 
extra salt were largely misinterpreted 
because the gains were caused chiefly by 
the increased water intake which the 
salt had caused. About 10 grams of salt 
per day, as supplied in ordinarily sea- 
soned food, is adequate to meet one’s 
needs for a long period. These observa- 
tions stress the point that sufficient 
water has to be taken in on hot days 
which induces perspiration, Water is 
the main point. 
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Centrifugal Pumps 


IGOR J. KARASSIK and ROY CARTER 
Application Engineers, Worthington Corp. 


Part 26 of a series 
Installation 


THE INFORMATION contained in 
this article is necessarily general in 
character and should be supplemented 
by the specific instructions prepared by 
the manufacturer for the particular type 
of centrifugal pump the reader may 
have in mind. Manufacturers generally 
supply one or more sets of instruction 
booklets in the box of fittings which 
accompany the pump. It is of utmost 
importance that these booklets be placed 
in the hands of the personnel directly 
charged with the installation and oper- 
ation of the pumping equipment, be- 
cause satisfactory service can only be 
realized upon strict adherence to these 
instructions. 


Preparation for shipment 

After a pump has been assembled in 
the manufacturer's shop, the general 
procedure in its preparation for ship- 
ment is practically identical with all 
manufacturers. All flanges and exposed 
finished metal parts are cleaned of for- 
eign matter and treated with an anti- 
corrosion compound such as grease, 
vaseline, or heavy oil. For protection 
during shipment and erection, all pipe 
flanges, pipe openings, and nozzles are 
protected by so-called service flanges 
made of wood or by screwed-in metal 
plugs, in order to prevent the entrance 
of dirt, dust, moisture, or other foreign 
matter. 


Care of equipment prior to use 
Immediately on receipt of the ship- 
ment, the equipment should be inspected 
and checked against the shipping mani- 
fest. Any damage or shortage should be 
reported to the transportation company’s 
local agent. : 
The pumping equipment may be re- 
ceived on the site some time before it 
can be used. In such a case, it should be 
immediately stored in a dry location. 
The service flanges placed on the suction 
and discharge nozzles at the factory 
before shipment should remain attached 





Material from this article will be included 
in a book on centrifugal pumps now being pre- 
pared by the authors; hence, all rights to re- 
publication are reserved by the authors. 
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Fig. I—(Left) Foun- 
dation bolts 











Fig. 2a and 2b— 
(Right) Coupling 
alignment 
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Fig. 3—Use of dial 
indicator for 
coupling alignment 

















to the pumps. Care should also be ex- 
ercised in protecting the bearings and 
couplings against sand, grit or other 
foreign matter. Finally, in order to 
prevent rusting in or binding of the 
pump rotor, the latter should be turned 
over by hand at frequent intervals (at 
least once a day). Once in a while, a 
rotor will become slightly bound in 
storage. In order to free it, the thrust 
bearing should be removed or dismantled 
and oil throwers, guards or other parts 
which may restrict end-movement should 
be loosened. Moving the rotor a few 
times will free it at the wearing rings or 
wherever it has become bound at the 
internal clearances. 


General rules as to pump location 

(1) When pumps are placed indoors, 
studies should be made of the immediate 
surroundings which will affect accessi- 
bility. Pumps in poorly lighted and 
cramped locations or where dirt and 
moisture accumulate, are improperly 
placed for dismantling and repair, they 
will be neglected and both pump and 
driver may become damaged. Machines 
of this type should be placed in light, 
dry and clean locations. 

(2) When pumping equipment must 
be used at levels where flooding is possi- 
ble, two courses of action are possible: 
(a) a vertical wet pit type pump may 

















be used, or (b) adequate provision, 
using auxiliary wet pit drainage pumps, 
must be made as an insurance against 
damage to the main equipment. 

(3) If a motor driven unit must be 
operated in a damp, moist, or dusty 
location, this condition should be espe- 
cially provided for the selection of the 
proper type of motor. Pumps and their 
drivers, when installed in the open, are 
specially constructed to withstand ex- 
posure to weather and are usually readily 
available for overhaul. 

(4) In normal installations, pumps 
should be located as close as practicable 
to the source of liquid supply. When it 
can be conveniently done, the pump 
centerline should be placed below the 
level of the liquid in the suction reser- 
voir. In all cases, one should be guided 
very strictly by the manufacturer’s rec- 
ommendations insofar as suction con- 
ditions are concerned. 

(5) For most types of pumping units, 
more satisfactory service is obtained 
when rigid foundations are provided. 

(6) Care must be exercised to provide 
sufficient room for dismantling the 
pump. This means that sufficient head- 
room must be allowed,,for horizontal 
pumps having axially-split casings so 
that the upper half of the casing may be 
lifted free of the rotor. Certain types of 
horizontal pumps are radially split and 
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their rotors are removed longitudinally. 
Space must be provided in such cases so 
that the rotor can be pulled out without 
canting it. For large pumps, with heavy 
casings and rotors, a travelling crane or 
facilities for attaching a hoist should be 
provided over the pump location. 


Foundations 

The foundations may consist of any 
structure sufficiently heavy to afford 
permanent rigid support to the full area 
of the baseplate and to absorb any 
normal amount of strains or shocks that 
may be encountered in service. 

Concrete foundations built up from 
solid ground are the most satisfactory. 
In building the foundation, allowance 
should be made between the rough sur- 
face of the concrete and the underside 
of the baseplate for grouting. 

The space required by the pumping 
unit and the location of the foundation 
bolts is determined from the certified 
drawings supplied by the manufacturer. 
The foundation bolts, of the specified 
size, should be surrounded by a pipe 
sleeve, three or four diameters larger 
than the bolt (Fig. 1). After the con- 
crete foundations are poured, the pipe is 
held solidly in place while the bolt may 
be moved to conform to the correspond- 
ing hole in the baseplate. 

When a unit is mounted on steel work 
or other structure, it should be placed 
directly over or as near as possible to 
the main members, beams and walls and 
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Fig. 4—(Left) 
Expansion joint 
installation 


Fig. 5—(Right) 
Firewall extensions 
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be so supported that the baseplate can- 
not be distorted and alignment disturbed 
by any yielding or springing of the 
structure or of the baseplate. 


Alignment 

When a unit consisting of pump, base, 
coupling, and driver is assembled at the 
factory, the baseplate is placed on a flat, 
even surface, the pump and driver 
mounted on the base and the coupling 
halves accurately aligned. Shims are 
used under the pump and driver feet 
where necessary to provide such align- 
ment. The pump is usually doweled to 
the baseplate at the factory. The driver 
is not doweled as this is best done after 
installation. The reason for this is that 
the base may be sprung in shipment or, 
if not sprung, may not be exactly posi- 
tioned when mounted on its foundation. 
To reproduce factory alignment, a care- 
ful check is necessary in the field, be- 
cause all baseplates are flexible and can 
be sprung out of shape. 

Pumps are generally shipped mounted 
and it is usually unnecessary with units 
of moderate size to remove the pump or 
driver from its baseplate when leveling. 
The unit should be placed over the 
foundation, supported by short strips of 
steel plate or shim stock close to the 
foundation bolts, allowing a space from 
three quarters to two inches between 
the bottom of the baseplate and the top 
of the foundation for grouting. The 
shim stock should extend fully across 
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the supporting edge of the baseplate. 
Remove the coupling bolts before pro- 
ceeding with leveling of unit and align- 
ment of the coupling halves. 

Wedges are sometimes used instead 
of flat strips, although this practice is 
not recommended. If wedges are used, 
they should be removed after the grout 
has become partly set. 

Employing a small spirit level, the 
projecting edges of pads supporting 
pump and driver feet, when scraped 
clean, can be used for leveling the base- 
plate. Where possible, it is preferable 
to place the level on some exposed part 
of the pump shaft, sleeve or planed 
surface of the casing. The steel sup- 
porting strips or shim stock under the 
baseplate should be adjusted till the 
pump shaft is level, the flanges of suc- + 
tion and discharge nozzles are vertical 
or horizontal as required and, at the 
same time, observe that the pump is at 
the specified height and location. When 
the baseplate has been leveled, the nuts 
or the foundation bolts should be made 
hand tight. While proceeding with the 
leveling of pump and base, it is im- 
portant to maintain at the same time 
accurate alignment of the unbolted 
coupling halves between pump and 
driver shafts. Prior to alignment, the 
rotors of the pump and of its driver 
should be revolved by hand to insure 
that they revolve freely. A straight edge 
should be placed across the top and 
side of the coupling and the faces of the 
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coupling halves should be checked for 
parallelism by means of a tapered thick- 
ness gauge or feeler gauges (Fig. 2). 

When the peripheries of the coupling 
halves are true circles of same diameter 
and the faces are flat, exact alignment 
exists when the distance between the 
faces is the same at all points and a 
straight-edge will lie squarely across the 
rims at any point. If the faces are not 
parallel, the thickness gauge or feelers 
will show a variation at different points. 
If one coupling is higher than the other, 
the amount may be determined by the 
straight-edge and feeler gauges. 

It may sometimes occur, due to manu- 
facturing tolerances, that coupling halves 
are not dead true circles and not identi- 
cally the same diameter. In checking the 
trueness of either coupling half, it should 
be revolved, holding the other coupling 
half stationary and checking alignment 
at each quarter turn of the half being 
rotated. Next, the half previously held 
stationary should be revolved and sim- 
ilarly checked. A variation within manu- 
facturing limits may be found in either 
of the half couplings and proper al- 
lowance for this must be made when 
aligning the unit. 

The clearance between the faces of 
couplings of the pin and buffer type and 
the ends of shafts in other types should 
be set so that they cannot touch, rub, 
or exert a pull on either pump or driver. 
The amount of this clearance may vary 
with the size and type of coupling used. 
The best rule to follow is to allow 
sufficient clearance for unhampered end- 
wise movement of the shaft of the 
driving element to the limit of its bearing 
clearance. On motor-driven units, the 
magnetic center of the motor will de- 
termine the running position of the 
motor half coupling. It is recommended 
that this position be checked by oper- 
ating the motor while disconnected. At 
this time check also direction of rotation 
of motor. If current is not available, 
motor shaft can be moved in both di- 
rections as far as bearings will permit, 
then shaft adjusted centrally between 
these limits, thereafter assembling the 
* unit with the correct gap between cou- 
pling halves. 

Instead of a straight edge and feeler 
gauge, a dial indicator, bolted to the 
pump half of the coupling may be used 
to check both radial and axial align- 
ment (Fig. 3). With the button resting 
on the other coupling periphery, the dial 
is set at zero and the coupling half chalk 
marked at the point where the button 
rests. For any check (top, bottom or 
sides) both shafts should be rotated 
by the same amount, i.e. all readings 
on the dial must be made with its button 
_on the chalk mark. The dial readings 
will indicate whether the driver has to 
be raised or lowered or moved to either 
side. After any movement, it is neces- 
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sary to check that the coupling faces 
remain parallel to one another. 

In cases where pumps are driven by 
steam turbines, final alignment should 
be made with the driver heated to its 
operating temperature. Where this is 
not possible at the time of alignment, 
suitable allowance in the height of the 
turbine and shaft when cold should be 
made. Similarly, if the pump handles 
hot liquids, allowance must be made for 
the shaft being elevated when the pump 
expands. In any case the alignment 
should be checked when the unit is at 
operating temperature and adjusted as 
required before placing the pump in 
service. 


Grout 

The baseplate is ordinarily grouted 
before the piping connections are made 
and before the alignment of the coupling 
halves is finally rechecked. The purpose 
of grouting is not so much to take up 
irregularities in the foundations as to 
prevent lateral shifting of the baseplate 
as well as to increase the mass of the 
baseplate and reduce vibration. 

The top of the rough concrete founda- 
tion should be well saturated with water 
before grouting. A wooden form is built 
around the outside of the baseplate to 
contain the grout. In some cases, this 
form is put tight against the lower outer 
edge of the base and, in other cases, is 
a slight distance removed from the edge. 
For convenience in getting the grout 
under the base, one or more funnels 
made of tin plate are used at several 
points around the edge. Grout is added 
until the entire space under the base is 
filled. The grout holes in the base serve 
as_ vents to allow the air to escape. A 
stiff wire should be used through the 
grout holes to work the grout and 
release any air pockets. 

The grout should be protected against 
too rapid drying, to prevent cracking. 
This can be best accomplished by cover- 
ing the exposed surfaces of the grout 
with burlap which is kept wet. When 
the grout is sufficiently set (about 48 
hours), so that the forms may be re- 
moved, the exposed surfaces of the grout 
and foundation are finished to a smooth 
surface. When the grout is hard (72 
hours or more), the holding down bolts 
should be finally tightened and the 
coupling halves rechecked for align- 
ment. 


Doweling of Pump and driver 

The pump feet are usually doweled 
to the base at the factory. No dowels 
are fitted into the driver feet of factory 
assembled units. This permits movement 
of the driver during alignment, after 
which the driver should also be doweled. 

It is generally recommended that 
when the pumping unit handles hot 
liquids, doweling of both the pump and 
its driver be delayed until the unit has 


been operated. In any event, a final 
recheck of alignment with coupling 
bolts removed and with pump and 
driver at operating temperatures is ad- 
visable before doweling. 

Some. special types of multistage 
pumps for handling very hot liquids are 
constructed with a key and keyway in 
the casing foot and base. Depending on 
the position of the trust bearing, one end 
of the pump is securely bolted while the 
other is bolted with spring washers 
under the nuts on the casing feet, allow- 
ing one end to move laterally when 
expanded. In general, all hot liquid 
multistage pumps should be doweled at 
the thrust bearing end, either in the 
ordinary manner or with the dowels 
crosswise. Dowels at the other end, if 
used, are fitted in a similar manner to 
the key and keyway, i.e. parallel to the 
pump shaft, so as to allow the casing 
to expand when heated. 


Expansion joints 

Expansion joints are used in the dis- 
charge and suction lines of centrifugal 
pumps to prevent transmission of piping 
strains to the pump. In many cases of 
pumps handling hot liquids, such ex- 
pansion joints compensate for the change 
in dimensions due to expansion of the 
pump and piping. 

In the installation of the high head 
(220 to 325 ft.) vetrical pumps shown 
in Fig. 4, a sleeve type flexible pipe 
connection was used on the downstream 
side of the cone type discharge valves, 
thus subjecting the valves, the pumps 
and the pipe fittings between them to a 
high hydraulic reaction. To transmit this 
reaction to the foundations, the 45° 
elbows were substantially anchored and, 
in addition, the pump casings were 
securely tied into the foundations by 
casting the concrete up around part of 
the pump casing as illustrated. On the 
largest, highest head pump this was still 
insufficient anchorage and the flexible 
pipe connection had to be replaced with 
flanged fittings. 


Fire-wall extensions 

When a pump handles an inflammable 
volatile liquid, such as gasoline, there 
is danger of an explosion unless the 
driver is of the explosion proof type. 
To avoid this risk it is frequently the 
practice to locate the pump and its 
driver in separate rooms, with a fire-wall 
between them. This requires the use of 
a shaft extension with a stuffing box so 
that the driver can be connected to the 
pump through the wall. Various types 
of fire-wall extensions have been used, 
some of which are shown on Fig. 5. 
These firewall extensions have a seal 
at each end, made of a close fitting felt 
gasket or of one or more rings of pack- 
ing, followed by a gland. The space be- 
tween the two seals is usually filled with 
a light grease to form a vapor-tight seal. 
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Indéstry Association News 


Mill Equipment Discussed at 
American Pulpwood Meeting 


More than 100 industry representa- 
tives attended the two-day meeting of 
the Northeastern Technical Committee 
of the American Pulpwood Association, 
which was held in June at the Anchor- 
age Hotel in Old Town, Maine. 

The first day of the gathering was 
devoted to field trips to the operations 
of St. Regis Paper Co. and Penobscot 
Chemical Fibre Co. Observations were 
made of the following pieces of equip- 
ment in use: positive grapple control 
for power-operated cranes, P-M Cary- 
Lift unit with a special hydraulic rotat- 
ing clam, standard P-M unit with a 
multiple tine fork, “C”’ Tournadozer, 
and an FWD rubber tired log skidder. 
Those participating were served a “river 
drivers style’ lunch as guests of 
Penobscot. 

The morning of the second day was 
devoted to the presentation of papers 
and discussions of the equipment ob- 
served during the field trip. 


1954 Joint Coast Meeting 


The Pacific Section of Tappi and the 
Pacific Coast Division of the Superin- 
tendents Association will stage a joint 
meeting May 20-21, 1954, at the Gear- 
hart Hotel in Gearhart, Ore. The an- 
nouncement was made by R. Burke 
Morden of Morden Machines Co. in 
Portland, who is secretary-treasurer of 
the Superintendents division. 


Sixth Bolton Award Contest 
Winners Announced 

Everett P. Ingalls, Jr. of S. D. Warren 
Co., Cumberland Mills, Maine, has been 
announced as winner of first prize in the 
sixth annual Bolton Award Contest. Ac- 
cording to an announcement from the 
Superintendents Association, cash prizes 
totaling $3,250 have been presented to 
the three national winners and 10 divi- 
sional winners. The entrants submitted 
papers on the subject, “The Obligations 
of a Company to its Employees.” 

Second prize went to Charles F. Hill 
of Sorg Paper Co., Middletown, Ohio; 
while the third prize winner was J. H. 
Groves of Union Bag & Paper Corp., 
Savannah, Ga. 

Divisional winners were as follows: 
Miami Valiey—Lloyd E. Beck of The 
Mead Corp., Chillicothe, Ohio; Michi- 
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gan—A, T. Luey of Sutherland Paper 
Co., Kalamazoo; New York-Canadian 
—Wilfred Galley of E. B. Eddy Co., 
Hull, Que.; Northwestern—John A. 
McPherson of Mosinee Paper Mills, 
Mosinee, Wis.; Pennsylvania-New Jer- 
sey-Delaware—Dr. A. L. M. Bixler of 
Riegel Paper Corp., Milford, N.J.; 
Connecticut Valley—Bemis P. Wood of 
Strathmore Paper Co., West Springfield, 
Mass.; Southeastern—W. E. Ryon, Jr. 
of Ecusta Paper Corp., Pisgah Forest, 
N.C.; Pacific Coast—Frederick H. Milli- 
gan of Crown Zellerbach Corp., Camas, 
Wash., (Mr. Milligan is now with the 
Pacific Mills Ltd. Division at Ocean 
Falls, B.C.); Northeastern—John E. 
Wilbur of S. D. Warren Co., Cumber- 
land Mills, Maine, (Mr. Wilbur is now 
with Container Corp. in Chicago), and 
Southern—R. H. Worrell of Southland 
Paper Mills, Lufkin, Texas. 


Industrial Bag & Cover 
Assn. Re-elects Davis 

H. C. Davis of Bemis Bros. Bag Co. 
was re-elected president of the Industrial 
Bag & Cover Association at its third 
annual convention June 23-24 in Brock- 
way Hot Springs, Lake Tahoe, Cal. 
Chosen for another term as vice presi- 
dent was Stanley Yount of Southland 
Paper Converting Co. 

Five men elected to serve on the board 
of directors are as follows: Alvin A. 
Abramson, Central States Paper & Bag 
Co.; John Metzenberg, The Cromwell 
Paper Co.; Edward Look, The Portco 
Corp.; H. M. Hanson, Kennedy Car 
Liner: & Bag Co., and Arnold Mills, 
Propack Inc. 


Connecticut Valley Division 

of the Superintendents Association will 
hold its fall meeting October 10. Fea- 
tured will be a mill visit to Rising Paper 
Co., Housatonic, Mass. A life member- 
ship certificate in the national associa- 
tion will be presented to Stephen W. 
Smith, general plant manager of New 
Haven Pulp & Board Co., New Haven, 
Conn. 


Coming Events 

TAPP! meetings 

Sept. 23-24—Pacific Section, annual sem- 
inar, Seattle. 

Sept. 25—Pacific Section, annual engi- 
neering meeting, Tacoma, Wash. 


Sept. 28-29—Pacific Section, annual sem- 
inar, Portland, Ore. 

Oct. 8-9—Tenth Fibrous Agricultural 
Residues Conference, Trenton, Ont. 
Oct. 15-16—Third Corrugated Contain- 
ers Conference, Statler Hotel, New 

York, N. Y. 

Oct. 26-29—Eighth Engineering Confer- 
ence, Sheraton-Mount Royal Hotel, 
Montreal 

Nov. 3—Pacific Section, Longview, 
Wash. 

Nov. 18-20—Seventh Alkaline Pulping 
Conference, Rice Hotel, Houston, 
Texas 

Feb. 15-18—39th Annual Meeting, Com- 
modore Hotel, New York, N. Y. 


American Pulp & Paper Mill 

Superintendents Association meetings 

Oct. 23-24—Pennsylvania-New Jersey- 
Delaware Division, Pocono Manor, 
Pocono Manor, Pa. 

Oct. 28-30—Southern and Southeastern 
divisions (joint meeting), Edgewater 
Gulf Hotel, Edgewater Park, Miss. 

Dec. 4-5—Pacific Coast Division, New 
Washington Hotel, Seattle 


Other meetings 

Oct. 3—CPPA, Pacific Coast Branch 
Technical Section, Devonshire Hotel, 
Vancouver, B. C. 

Oct. 6-7—Fibrebox Association, fall 
meeting, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New 
York, N. Y. 

Oct. 19-23—National Safety Congress, 
Pulp and Paper Section, Conrad Hil- 
ton Hotel, Chicago 

Oct. 20-22—1953 Industrial Packaging 
and Materials Handling Exposition, 
sponsored by the Society of Industrial 
Packaging and Materials Handling 
Engineers, Boston 

Oct. 27—Association of Consulting 
Chemists and Chemical Engineers, 
Hotel Belmont Plaza, New York, 
N. Y. 

Nov. 4-6—National Paperboard Asso- 
ciation, annual meeting, Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, New York, N. Y. 

Dec. 6-8—Chemical Specialties Manu- 
facturers Association Inc., 40th annual 
meeting, Mayflower Hotel, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Dec. 13-16—American Institute of 
Chemical Engineers, annual meeting, 
Hotel Jefferson, St. Louis, Mo. 

Jan. 27-29—CPPA Technical Section, 
annual meeting, Sheraton-Mount Roy- 
al Hotel, Montreal 
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Veneer waste defiberized in 


Shown in the above photograph are three 
Bauer No. 400 Refiners in the hardboard 
plant of The Coos Bay Lumber Com- 
pany, Coos Bay, Oregon. 


After log centers and veneer trimmings 
are chipped, the chips are steamed for 
5 to 20 minutes, In due course, the semi- 
dry chips are fed into the Bauer refiners. 
Each refiner is equipped with two sets 
of discs rotating in opposite directions. 


The rubbing action of the discs separates 
the chips into fibers. This is called “de- 
fiberizing” according to THE DICTION- 
ARY OF PAPER—“The separation of 


fiber bundles into their individual fibers.” 


From the refiners the “pulp” goes to a 
blender where binders are added. Event- 
ually, the fibers are fluffed and “snowed” 
down on a belt to a thickness of as much 
as six inches. A preliminary squeeze 


THE BAUER BROS. CO. 
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Refiners 





compresses the mat to permit sawing into 
sheets which are finally pressed into 


hardboard. 


Of course, everyone in the pulp and 
paper industry recognizes the difference 
between the defiberizing of semi-dry 
chips and the refining of pulp slurry at 
4% to 5% fluid consistency. Yet Bauer 
refiners are used with equal success for 
both processes, proving the adaptability 
of these versatile machines. 


Further information on our refiners, 
both single and double revolving disc 
types, will be gladly furnished. You are 
invited to ask for our literature. Re- 
member, too, that our research laboratory 
is available for testing the defiberizing, 
refining, reduction, or mullen develop- 
ment of any material in which you are 
interested. 


1759 Sheridan Ave. 
Springfield, Ohio 
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Siii another installation by a leading producer 
demonstrates the advanced planning and efficiency 
of Frank W. Egan & Company design. This TREATER 
was chosen to produce Formica laminated sheets 
for decorative and industrial applications because 
it turns out the highest percentage of perfect 
material and treats the base stock uniformly. 











An Egan exclusive is the micrometer gauge for exact 
control and finest adjustment while operating. 








for full information write 

FRANK W. EGAN & COMPANY 

Bound Brook, New Jersey 

Designers and Builders of Machinery for the Paper Converting and Plastics Industries 
Cable Address: “EGANCO" —Boundbrook, N. J. 





REPRESENTATIVES:—ACHARD-PICARD, REMY & COMPANY, PARIS - BONE BROTHERS, LTD., LONDON + H. W. GOTTFRIED, MEXICO CITY 
EMANUEL & ING. LEO CAMPAGNANO, MILAN +» WEST COAST—JOHN V. ROSLUND, 244 PACIFIC BLDG., PORTLAND 4, OREGON 
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Jacobs Heads Yeast Plant 
at Charmin Paper Mills 

The appointment of WALTER 
JACOBS as yeast plant superintendent 
of Charmin Paper Mills Inc. (formerly 
Hoberg Paper Mills) of Green Bay, 
Wis., has been announced by J. M. 
Conway, president and general manager 
of the firm. Mr. Jacobs will be con- 
cerned with plant design and the selec- 
tion of equipment that will be used in 
the Charmin torula yeast plant. He will 
serve as project engineer during plant 
construction and will later take charge 
of all production. 

Since 1951 Mr. Jacobs had held a 
similar position with Lake States Yeast 
Corp., a subsidiary of Rhinelander Paper 
Co. Previously, he had been on the staff 
of the Sulphite Pulp Manufacturers Re- 
search League and was engineer-inspec- 
tor during construction of the Lake 
States plant. 





Cola G. Parker 


Walter Jacobs 


Cola G. Parker New K-C 
Board Chairman; Kimberly 
Elected President 

COLA G. PARKER has been elected 
chairman of the board of Kimberly- 
Clark Corp., Neenah, Wis. He is being 
succeeded as president by JOHN R. 
KIMBERLY. The action was taken at a 
directors meeting August 19. 

W. R. KELLETT, manufacturing vice 
president, was elected executive vice 
president to succeed Mr. Kimberly. And 
F, §. SEABORNE and W. H. SW AN- 
SON were named vice presidents of 
manufacturing and research and de- 
velopment respectively. 

The executive realignment was under- 
taken in order to further a policy of 
decentralized operation by broadening 
the executive group and spreading re- 
sponsibility. Under this. policy, Mr. 
Parker as chairman of the board con- 
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tinues to function as chief executive and 
policy officer, and Mr. Kimberly becomes 
the corporation’s chief administrative 
officer. 

The office of board chairman has been 
unoccupied since the late F. J. Sensen- 
brenner left it in 1945. Mr. Parker moves 
into the position following 11 years as 
president and five as vice president. 

Mr. Kimberly is only the fourth presi- 
dent of the company, which was 
founded in 1872, and the second Kim- 
berly to hold the position. His grand- 
father, John Aifred Kimberly, one of 
the four founders of K-C, was the first 
president and served until his death in 
1928. 

The new president has been actively 
associated with the firm 27 years. He 
joined K-C after his graduation from the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
in 1926. His early experience with Kim- 
berly-Clark encompassed almost all de- 
partments of operation, from the mills 
in Neenah to the sulfite mill and en- 
gineering department at Niagara, Wis., 
and the paper mill operations at Kim- 
berly. He came into the Neenah head- 
quarters as assistant staff superintendent 
and for a time served as chief of central 
planning, which he organized. 

Mr. Kimberly left his job as assistant 
general superintendent in 1942 to do a 
stint as a dollar-a-year man in Washing- 
ton in the Office of Production Manage- 
ment and on the War Production Board, 
serving as assistant director general of 
WPB prior to his return to Neenah. 
From 1943 until his election as executive 
vice president in 1952, Mr. Kimberly 
was vice president in charge of sales. 


Mr. Kellett, the new executive vice 
president, has spent his entire working 
lifetime—both before and after gradua- 
tion from the University of Wisconsin 
—with the corporation. He “grew up” 
with K-C developments, from paper rugs 
and the beginnings of creped wadding 
manufacture and paper specialties to 
today’s array of products. He was ap- 
pointed manager of Kimberly-Clark 
mills in Neenah in 1937 and was trans- 
ferred to the staff in 1943, becoming 
assistant general superintendent in that 
year and general superintendent in 
1945. He was elected vice president of 
manufacturing in 1951. 

Mr. Seaborne joined Kimberly-Clark 
in 1923, gaining early experience in the 
firm’s Niagara Falls mill. He later as- 
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sumed manufacturing responsibilities 
there and at other mills. During the 
war he was assistant general manager 
of K-C’s ordnance division. He was 
named chief mill manager in 1947 and 
general superintendent in 1951. 

An authority on pulping processes, 
Mr. Swanson completed 25 years with 
the firm in 1952. His election as assist- 
ant vice president in 1951 came with 
his appointment as director of research 
and development. Mr. Swanson joined 
K-C in 1927 upon graduation from the 
University of Minnesota and study in 
forest by-products there and at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. He also spent six 
years on the staff of the U.S. Forest 
Products Laboratory at Madison. Mr. 
Swanson recently returned from Swe- 
den, where he attended the Interna- 
tional Congress on Pure and Applied 
Chemistry. 


Northern Promotions 


Northern Paper Mills of Green Bay, 
Wis., has announced the promotion of 
three staff members. 

JOHN E. GOODE, formerly assistant 
chief engineer, has been named to the 
newly created position of assistant gen- 
eral superintendent. He has been with 
the firm since 1947, serving first as proj- 
ect engineer. He is a graduate of Purdue 
University. 

Named to succeed Mr. Goode as as- 
sistant chief engineer is ROBERT L. 
COWLES JR., who joined the Northern 
engineering staff in 1948 shortly after 
graduation from Northwestern Univers- 
ity. He was advanced to the position of 
master mechanic last year. 

ROYAL ROBILLARD has _ been 
chosen to succeed Mr. Cowles as master 
mechanic, with responsibility over plant 
maintenance and the engineering shop. 
He is a 38-year veteran with Northern. 


Ohio Boxboard Elects Maxon 
Executive Vice President 

DUDLEY W. MAXON of Akron 
has been named executive vice president 
and general manager of The Ohio Box- 
board Co., Rittman, Ohio. Mr. Maxon 
has been for 36 years associated with the 
law firm of Wise, Roetzel, Maxon, Kelly 
& Andress and has served Ohio Box- 
board as legal advisor since 1933 and 
more recently as a director. 

A graduate of Ohio State University, 
Mr. Maxon holds directorships in the 
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"NO MORE 
LUBRICATION 
TROUBIES" 


—says 
STEPHENS-ADAMSON 












_ 








“‘LUBRIPLATE Lubricants satisfy 

the ‘one-shot’ requirements of 
our conveyor idlers. LUBRIPLATE effec- 
tively lubricates each bearing in turn 
and flows through the hollow shaft to 
the next bearing. We do not know of a 
—— case of bearing trouble through 
faulty lubrication where LUBRIPLATE 
has been used.” 

* For nearest LUBRIPLATE distributor, 
see Classified Telephone Directory. 
Send for free 56-page ‘“LUBRIPLATE 
DaTA Book”... a valuable treatise on 
lubrication. Write LUBRIPLATE DIVvI- 
SION, Fiske Brothers Refining Co., 
Newark 5, N. J. or Toledo 5, Ohio. 


REGARDLESS OF THE SIZE 
AND TYPE OF YOUR MACHIN- 
ery LUBRIPLATE 
LUBRICANTS WILL IMPROVE 
ITS OPERATION AND REDUCE 
MAINTENANCE COSTS. 
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following firms: Ohio Injector Co., 
Cleveland Crane & Engineering Co., 
Akron Savings & Loan, Akron First Na- 
tional Bank, McNeil Machine & Engi- 
neering Co., and Hardware & Supply 
Co. He is also vice president and di- 
rector of Mayflower Hotel Co. and a 
past president of the Akron Chamber of 
Commerce. 


Fort Orange Names Two VPs 


ROBERT P. JONES and LORENZ 
W. PETER have been elected vice presi- 
dents of Fort Orange Paper Co., Castle- 
ton-on-Hudson, N.Y. 

Mr. Jones will be in charge of sales 
of all the company’s products, while 
Mr. Peter will continue as plant man- 
ager. Robert S. Harris, senior vice pres- 
ident and secretary, has been relieved 
of carton sales responsibility. 

Other Fort Orange personnel appoint- 
ments include MARSHALL S. HAN- 
NOCK as general superintendent; ROB- 
ERT VAN BEUSICHEM as assistant 
purchasing agent, and JAY E. PAUL as 
office manager. 


Executive Change at Marathon 


Several executive changes have been 
announced in the manufacturing di- 
vision of Marathon Corp., Rothschild, 
Wis. 

W. H. GRAEBNER, chief mill man- 
ager, has been named production man- 
ager of paper and pulp mills at Roths- 
child and Ashland, Wis.; Menominee, 
Mich., and Oswego, N.Y. He will even- 
tually be responsible for manufacturing 
operations at Northern Paper Mills, 
Green Bay, which was recently merged 
with Marathon. 

Other personnel changes are as fol- 
lows: HAROLD SPERKA, staff assistant 
to the executive vice president in charge 
of manufacturing, has been given the 
position of manager of standards and 
gtaphic arts. LEO C. HEROMAN para- 
film plant superintendent, assumes super- 
vision of food packaging plants. JOHN 
W. BARD, superintendent of the Men- 
asha paper mill and waxed paper plant 
printing operations, succeeds Mr. Sperka 
as manufacturing division staff assistant. 
Mr. Heroman’s successor as parafilm 
plant superintendent is ORRIN R. 
SCHEDER, who was formerly super- 
intendent of parafilm plant finishing 
operations in Menasha. 


Cleminson Advanced by 
Abitibi Pewer & Paper 


Appointment of LES CLEMINSON 
to the post of manager of new develop- 
ments has been announced by D. W. 
Ambridge, president of Abitibi Power & 
Paper Co. Ltd., Toronto. 

For the past two years, Mr. Cleminson 
has been general manager of the Cellu- 


lose Division of Alaska Pine & Cellulose 
Ltd., Abitibi’s affiliated company on the 
West Coast. In his new position he suc- 
ceeds Paul E. Roberts, who is now gen- 
eral manager of Alaska Pine at Van- 
couver. 

From 1944 to 1950 Mr. Cleminson 
was assistant manager of mills for 
Abitibi in Toronto, and for nine years 
previously he was mill manager at 
Smooth Rock Falls, Ont. A Fellow of 
the Canadian Institute of Chemistry and 
a member of the Technical Section of 
CPPA, he is a Queen’s University grad- 
uate of 1925. 


Two St. Regis Top 
Executives Retire 

St. Regis Paper Co. has announced 
that WALTER DeLONG, a vice presi- 
dent and director, and WILLIAM H. 
ANDERS, resident manager of the East 
Pepperell, Mass., mill, retired effective 
June 30. However, Mr. DeLong, who 
was resident manager of the firm’s oper- 
ations at Tacoma, Wash., will continue 
to serve in an advisory capacity. 

Mr. Anders, who was formerly presi- 
dent of Nashua River Paper Co. at East 
Pepperell, became associated with St. 
Regis when it acquired Nashua in 1946. 
He will also continue in an advisory 
capacity. 

Succeeding Mr. DeLong as resident 
manager will be JACK M. LAMB, who 
joined St. Regis in 1928 and who has 
been in charge of purchasing at Ta- 
coma. ROBERT DeLONG has been 
named assistant to the resident man- 
ager at Tacoma in charge of wood pro- 
curement. 

ROBERT A. CHASE has been ap- 
pointed resident manager at the East 
Pepperell mill in succession to Mr. 
Anders, with RUSSELL HAMILTON, 
heretofore general _— superintendent, 
named mill manager. Mr. Chase will 
continue in charge of kraft sales in the 
New England area. 

In another executive move, FRED E. 
CHITTICK, who joined St. Regis in 
1943 and who has been in charge of 
woodlands and wood procurement for 
the company in the Northwest, also re- 
tired June 30. However, he too will con- 
tinue to serve in an advisory capacity. 


M. R. HAMARAT has been ap- 
pointed manager of. the Savannah, Ga., 
box plant of Union Bag & Paper Corp. 
Mr. Hamarat succeeds O. C. FENT- 
RESS, who is being transferred to the 
sales development group of the board 
and corrugated container sales division. 


Herman Whitmore, vice president in 
charge of boxboard operations at Rob- 
ert Gair Co. Inc., has announced that 
WILLIAM H. CADDOO has been 
named his assistant, with the title of 
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assistant to the vice president. For three 
years Mr. Caddoo was division man- 
ager at the Thames River plant in New 
London, Conn. 


HAROLD BOESCHENSTEIN, pres- 
ident and director of Owens-Corning 
Fiberglas Corp., has been elected to the 
board of directors of International Pa- 
per Co. He fills the vacancy created in 
May by the death of F. K. Morrow. 


GEN. LUCIUS D. CLAY, former 
commander-in-chief of American forces 
in Europe and U.S. Military governor 
of Germany and now board chairman of 
Continental Can Co., has been elected a 
director of American Express Co. 





Gen. Lucius Clay J. M. Fulton 


JOHN M. FULTON of Portland, 
Ore., has succeeded D. J. GALEN as 
administrative head of the purchasing 
department of Crown Zellerbach Corp. 
Mr. Fulton, who had been president of 
Pacific Coast Supply Co., holds the title 
of director of purchases. Mr. Galen, a 
C-Z vice president, has announced his 
decision to take optional earlier retire- 
ment, effective October 31, at which time 
he will have attained 45 years of active 
service. 


VERNON L. TIPKA has been ap- 
pointed vice president and director of 
St. Lawrence Paper Corp., Norfolk, 
N.Y. He was formerly assistant to the 
president. 


RICHARD J. ZEAMER has joined 
the engineering department of Nekoosa- 
Edwards Paper Co., Port Edwards, Wis. 
A gtaduate of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, Mr. Zeamer has 
been associated with Morton O. Tuttle 
Co., Boston paper mill builders; Bath 
Iron Works Corp., Bath, Maine, and 
Arpin Construction Co., Orange, N.J. 


Election of R. H. CHRISTIAN as ex- 
ecutive vice president and of E. S. 
KIRKLAND as secretary has been an- 
nounced by Bathurst Power & Paper 
Co. Ltd. Mr. Christian has been secre- 
tary and treasurer of the firm since 1948 
and will continue as treasurer. Mr. 
Kirkland was formerly assistant secre- 
tary. 
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(Top) Paper machine room and (Bottom) coating 
mill shipping area in the Hamilton, Ohio, mill of 
Champion Paper and Fibre Co, Both roof decks 
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How Champion Paper protects 
its wood roof decks from rot 


The Champion Paper and Fibre 
Company knew that the roof 
decking over its machine rooms 
was bound to be exposed to unus- 
ual moisture every day of the 
year. Ordinary wood would begin 
to decay in a few months where 
humidities are so high. So they 
installed Wolmanized pressure- 
treated lumber as roof decking 
over the machine rooms as well 
as in other sections of the mill. 


Wolmanized lumber lasts 3 to 5 
times longer than untreated lumber 


Not only does Wolmanized lum- 
ber outlast untreated lumber, but 
it outlasts treated lumber that is 


American Lumbe 


GENERAL OFFICES 


1601 McCORMICK BLDG 
CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 


merely dipped or painted with 
preservative. Wolman preserva- 
tive salts are forced deep into the 
fibres of the wood by high pres- 
sures... not just brushed on or 
soaked in.What’s more, Wolman- 
ized pressure-treated lumber is 
odorless, non-oily, clean and com- 
pletely paintable. 


Wolman treatment plants 
nationwide 


Wolman preservative treatment 
plants are located in all parts of 
the country. For full information 
on how you can get lasting rot 
and termite protection for your 
wooden structures, write: 


r & Treating Co. 


PRODUCERS OF THE ORIGINAL 


Wolmanized 
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what pipe is 
especially designed 
to lick the corro- 
sion problem? 


WOOD-LINED 
STEEL PIPE 


it’s as simple as this: 


. if your piping problem is 
corrosion, abrasion, frictional re- 
sistance or sliming 


- «+ « if you’re looking for a 
dependable, efficient and eco- 
nomical answer to this problem 


then specify MPC WOOD-LINED 
STEEL PIPE, the pipe that com- 
bines the strength of steel with the 
durability of wood! 


For service up to 180°F and 250 
P.S.1. Higher pressure ratings for 
special service requirements. All 
pipe flanged and available in 10’ 
and 20’ standard lengths, or 
“tailor-made” to your specifica- 
tions. Easily cut and reflanged; all 
flanges have standard ASME bolt 
circles. 


Wood-lined fittings are available 
in standard and special designs for 
all diameters. For catalog and ad- 
ditional information, write Dept. 
PI. 


It’s as easy as MPC 
to lick your pipe corrosion problem! 


WitQHIGAN PIPE COMPA 
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Frank A. Johnson 

Frank A. Johnson, 66, formerly gen- 
eral superintendent for Crocker-Mc- 
Elwain Co. in Holyoke, Mass., died July 
27 in a Holyoke hospital. He had retired 
in June. 

A native of Michigan, Mr. Johnson 
learned papermaking in Kalamazoo mills 
shortly after leaving high school. He 
was then associated with American 
Writing Paper Corp. at the old Norman 
Division in Holyoke, later returning to 
Kalamazoo as assistant general super- 
intendent and later general superintend- 
ent of King Paper Co. Following 12 
years with King, Mr. Johnson went to 
Sherman Paper Co. of Felts Mills, N.Y., 
as general superintendent, a post he 
held from 1925 to 1938, when he re- 
turned to Holyoke to become general 
superintendent for Crocker-McElwain. 


Edward T. A. Coughlin 

Edward T. A. Coughlin, a charter 
member of the Superintendents Associa- 
tion and its national president in 1925- 
26, died August 20 in a Kalamazoo, 
Mich., hospital following an emergency 
appendectomy. For the last three years 
Mr. Coughlin was chief of the Paper 
and Pulp Products Section, Research and 
Development Division of the Office of 
the Quartermaster General in Wash- 
ington, D.C. He was 62. 

A native of Holyoke, Mass., Mr. 
Coughlin was a chemical engineering 
graduate of the University of Maine. 
He entered the paper industry as a 
chemist with Monarch Paper Co. in 
Kalamazoo, later becoming superinten- 
dent of the firm’s Coating Division. 

He was subsequently technical direc- 
tor for Allied Paper Mills in Kalamazoo; 
general manager of Franklin Coated 
Paper Co., Franklin, Ohio; mill manager 
of New Jersey Coated Paper Co., Mont- 
clair, N.J.; paper advisor to W. F. Hall 
Printing Co., Chicago; director of re- 
search (paper and printing) for Pet- 
tingill Inc., Chicago, and service man- 
ager of Bryant Paper Co., Kalamazoo. 
More recently Mr. Coughlin was asso- 
ciated with Chas. T. Main Inc. of 
Boston. 

First chairman (1919-21) of the 
Superintendents’ Michigan Division, Mr. 
Coughlin as a member of the national 
executive committee organized the as- 
sociation’s Western Board Division 
(later discontinued), the Connecticut 
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Valley Division and the Southern Divi- 
sion. The Pennsylvania Division (now 
known as the Pennsylvania-New Jersey- 
Delaware Division) and the Southeast- 
ern Division were formed during his 
term as national president. 





E. T. A. Coughlin Dr. A. O. Jaeger 


Dr. Alphons Otto Jaeger, 67, of 
American Cyanamid Co. died July 21. 
Dr. Jaeger held numerous patents, in- 
cluding a vanadium catalyst for sulfuric 
acid production and paper chemicals. 
He retired as chairman of American 
Cyanamid’s development committee in 
1951 but had remained with the firm in 
a consultant capacity. 


Robert I. Wynne-Roberts 


Robert I. Wynne-Roberts, 52, chief 
engineer for Finch, Pruyn & Co., died 
at his home in Glens Falls, N.Y., Au- 
gust 6 following a long illness. Mr. 
Wynne-Roberts first went to Glens Falls 
25 years ago but later moved to Cohoes, 
where he was employed by Noble & 
Wood Machine Co, He had been with 
Finch, Pruyn since 1940. Mr. Wynne- 
Roberts was a native of Capetown, South 
Africa, and had received his chemical 
engineering degree from the University 
of Toronto. 


J. Fred Wuenschel, retired district 
sales manager for Hammermill Paper 
Co., died at his Aberdeen, Wash., home 
July 21. He was 67. 


Elmer Holmes Bartlett, 86, a member 
of the board of directors of Bird & Son 
inc., died in Norwood, Mass., July 22. 
He began his career with Bird as an 
office boy in 1885, later becoming head 
of the Special Papers Division and vice 
president and consultant. 


James Murray Kahn, manager of the 
Pulp and Paper Division of Infilco Inc. 
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at Tucson, Ariz., died June 30. He was 
50. Mr. Kahn had been associated with 
the firm 31 years and was widely known 
in the industry. He was a member of 
both Tappi and the Superintendents As- 
sociation. 


Olaf Jurgenson, 82, former chief engi- 
neer of Neenah Paper Co., died July 
27 at his Neenah, Wis., home. A life- 
long resident of the Wisconsin com- 
munity, he had retired in 1945. 





John Marshall, vice president and a 
director of Louisville Paper Co., died 
in Louisville July 31. Nationally known 
in the industry, he had celebrated his 
50th anniversary with the firm in June. 
Mr. Marshall was a past president of 
the Central States Paper Trade Associa- 
tion and a member of the Purchasing 
Agents Association. 


George S. Galib, sales office manager 
for F. C. Huyck & Sons, Rensselaer, 
N.Y., died August 4 in Albany. He was 
37. 


Harry S. Shorey, 76, for 20 years sul- 
fite superintendent for International 
Paper Co., died August 11 in Corinth, 
N.Y. 


Barrett C. Brookes, until his retire- 
ment last October assistant to the pur- 
chasing agent of Minnesota & Ontario 
Paper Co., died August 11 at Rochester, 
Minn. He was 68. 


Charles J. Geilfuss, 53, assistant gen- 
eral manager of the General Asbestos 
and Rubber Division of Raybestos-Man- 
hattan Inc. at North Charleston, S.C., 
died July 30 at his summer home. 


Abner Baron, founder and president 
of Royal Paper Corp., New York, N.Y., 
manufacturers, converters and distribu- 
tors of paper products, died June 27. He 
was 63. 


Robert A. S. Bloomer, one of the co- 
founders of Bloomer Bros. Co., Newark, 
N.Y., died June 21 at the age of 82. 


August Pischke, 86, who helped build 
the Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Co. plant 
and a retired employee of the firm, died 
in Nekoosa, Wis., June 28. 


Herman E. Hansen, 46, director of 
purchases for Millprint Inc. at Milwau- 
kee for the past three years, died June 
23 at his home in that city. 


Irving Fink, 64, president of Regal 
Paper Products Ltd., Toronto, died in 


Toronto General Hospital July 3. He NASH ENGINEERING COMPANY 


had founded the Regal company four 
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THE HUBINGER CO. (EST. 1881), KEOKUK, IOWA 
Branch offices: ° 


i 


Some of the industry’s outstanding experts in the 
use of starch in paper making are on the staff 


of Hubinger’s famous laboratories. You are 
invited to consult these experts on your production 


problems—without cost or obligation on your part. 


FREE TECHNICAL SERVICE! 
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Industry Safety N CWS 


Six-Month Frequency Rate Up 
for International Northern Div. 


THE AVERAGE FREQUENCY rate 
for International Paper Co.'s Northern 
Division during the first six months of 
1953 was 5.51, up from the 4.75 re- 
corded in the corresponding period of 
1952. There were 28 lost-time injuries 
reported, as against 26 last year. 

International has pointed out, how- 
ever, that the number of man-hours of 
exposure is down about 400,000, ac- 
counting somewhat for the increased 
rate. And compared to the industry as 
a whole, the Northern Division’s record 
is much better than average. The 1952 
rate for the industry as reported by the 
National Safety Council was 10.06; the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics’ figure for 
the year was 14.3. 

The Tonawanda, N.Y., mill had the 
best record among the six in the division. 
Its frequency rate was reduced 80 per 
cent to 1.87. Next best was the Otis 
Division (Chisholm, Maine), where the 
rate was cut 50 per cent to 3.25. Experi- 
ence at each of the six units showed 
rates of less than 8.00. 


Injuries according to occupation 

An analysis of injuries according to 
mill occupation for the first six months 
of 1953 shows that personnel in finish- 
ing and handling suffered the greatest 
number, with nine reported. This com- 
pares to five for the same period a year 
ago. Other injuries according to occupa- 
tion were as follows: Paper machines, 
6; repairs, 6; groundwood, 2; indoor 
miscellaneous, 2; outdoor miscellaneous, 
2, and office and clerical, 1. 

Breaks and fractures led in types of 


injuries with 9. Other types were: Cuts, © 


bruises and lacerations, 5; hernia, 3; 
amputations, 2; sprains and strains, 2; 
eyes, 2; burns and scalds, 1; infections, 
1, and miscellaneous, 3. 

Falls to persons and falling objects 
led as the principal causes of accidents 
with seven each. Other causes were: 
Handling objects, 6; power working ma- 
chinery, 1; manually operated ma- 
chinery, 1; hoisting apparatus, 1; vehi- 
cles, 1; hot substances, 1, and miscel- 
laneous, 3. 

There were no fatal injuries at any 
of the six mills. In addition to Tona- 
wanda and Otis, the division’s frequency 
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rate record by mill was as follows: 
Ticonderoga, N.Y., 5.40; Palmer, N.Y., 
7.89; Niagara Falls, 6.79, and York 
Haven, Pa., 2.81. The total man-hours 
of exposure was 5,082,711. 


Safety Notes 

Combined Locks Paper Co. 

has won first place among Class A in- 
dustries in the safety contest sponsored 
by the Wisconsin Council of Safety. The 
firm had an acident rate of 1.48 in 1952. 


Crossett Paper Mills 

in Crossett, Ark., recently recorded its 
millionth man-hour without a lost-time 
accident. 





NSC Pulp, Paper Meetings 
Set for October 19-23 


Pulp and paper industry safety 
experts from throughout the coun- 
try will gather in Chicago October 
19-23 for the annual meeting of the 
Pulp and Paper Section of the Na- 
tional Safety Congress. The sessions 
will be held at the Conrad Hilton 
Hotel. 

Keynote speaker at the opening 
session will be D. C. Everest, chair- 
man of the board of Marathon 
Corp., Rothschild, Wis. His topic 
will be “Forty Years Progress in 
Safety.” 

Another feature of the initial 
meeting will be the presentation of 
the Edward Benton Fritz Trophy, 
which is given annually to the mill 
having the most outstanding safety 
record for the previous year. In 
charge of the ceremony will be A. 
Scott Dowd, publisher of THE 
PAPER INDUSTRY, donor of the 
trophy. 

The annual luncheon will be 
highlighted by an address by Mayor 
Jimmy Arrington of Collins, Miss. 
Presiding will be G. J. Bienvenu, 
general superintendent of the Con- 
tainer Division of Gaylord Con- 
tainer Corp., Bogalusa, La. 











PI Contest Report for Six Months 
Shows 11% Decrease from 1952 


COMPARED TO the identical 1952 
period, the six-month report of the NSC 
Paper Industry Safety Contest shows an 
11 per cent drop in the accident fre- 
quency rate for all divisions. According 
to an announcement from the National 
Safety Council, 94 contestants have 
maintained perfect scores in the January- 
June period. This compares to more than 
100 last year. 

The June frequency rate for all di- 
visions was 7.89, while that for the first 
six months was 8.25. In the pulp and 
paper division the June rate was 7.41, 
that for the first half 7.61, down 17 per 
cent from last year. In paper converting 
the six-month rate was 10.01, up 4 per 
cent from 1952. 

There is a total of 464 participants 
in the 1953 competition, 384 of whom 
reported in June. For the first half the 
94 contestants with perfect scores were 
as follows: 


Division I—Pulp and Paper Mills 
Group A 

St. Regis Paper Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Quebec North Shore Paper Co., Baie 


Comeau, Que. 
The E. B. Eddy Co., Hull, Que. 
Group B 


Crossett Paper Mills, Crossett, Ark. 
— Pulp & Paper Co., Brunswick, 
a. 
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Publishers’ Paper Co., Oregon City, Ore. 

Marinette Paper Co., Marinette, Wis. 

Gaspesia Sulphite Co. Ltd., Chandler, 
Que. 

Group C 

Schmidt & Ault Paper Co., York, Pa. 

Manitoba Paper Co. Ltd., Pine Falls, Man. 

Crystal Tissue Co., Middletown, Ohio 

The Mead Corp., Sylva, N. C. 

Central Fibre Products Co., Quincy, III. 

Congoleum-Nairn Inc., Cedarhurst, Md. 

Group D 

Fraser Companies Ltd., Newcastle, N. B. 

Certain-Teed Products Corp., York, Pa. 

Certain-Teed Products Corp., East St. 
Louis, Ill. 

Johns-Manville Corp., Pittsburgh, Cal. 

Container Corp. of America, Los Angeles 

Hollingsworth & Vose Co., West Groton, 
Mass. 

The Bartgis Bros. Co., Ilchester, Md. 

The Mead Corp., Harriman, Tenn. 

National Container Corp., Ontonagon, 
Mich. 

Container Corp., of America, Circleville, 
Ohio ° 

Crown Zellerbach Corp., Lebanon, Ore. 

New York & Pennsylvania Co. Inc., 
Willsboro, N. Y. 

Central Fibre Products Co., Tama, Iowa 

U. S. Gypsum Co., Oakmont, Pa. 

Marathon Corp., Ashland, Wis. 

Strathmore Paper Co., Mill No. 1, Wor- 
onoco, Mass. 

The Mead Corp., Columbian Division, 
Bristol, Va. 

Lloyd A. Fry Roofing Co., Summit, IIl. 

Manistique Pulp & Paper Co., Manis- 
tique, Mich. 

Lloyd A. Fry Roofing Co., Irving, Texas 
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National Gypsum Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 

The Mead Corp., Nashville, Tenn. 

Canadian Johns-Manville Co. Ltd., Asbes- 
tos, Que. 

Lloyd A. Fry Roofing Co., Houston, Tex. 

Spaulding Fibre Co. Inc., Milotn, N. H. 

Lloyd A. Fry Roofing Co., Jacksonville, 
Fla. 

Container Corp. of America, Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 

National Gypsum Co., Pryor, Okla. 

The Flintkote Co., Mt. Carmel, IIl. 

The Logan-Long Co., Franklin, Ohio 

Lloyd A. Fry Roofing Co., Brookville, Ind. 

Riegel Paper Corp., Hughesville, N. J. 

Container Corp. of America, Wlimington, 
Del. 

St. Regis Paper Co., Watertown, N. Y. 

Johns-Manville Corp., Tilton, N. H. 

Riegel Paper Corp., Riegelsville, N. J. 


Volney Felt Mills Inc., Fulton, N. Y. 

International Paper Co., Riley, Maine 

American Writing Paper Corp., Mount 
Tom Division, Holyoke, Mass. 

International Paper Co., Livermore Falls, 
Maine 

The Logan-Long Co., Amalgamated Roof- 
ing Mills Division, Chicago 

Spaulding Fibre Co. Inc., North Ro- 


chester, N. H. 
Dexter Sulphite Pulp & Paper Co., Dex- 
ter, N. Y 


Division 1l—Paper Converting 
Paper Bags 
St. Regis Paper Co., San Leandro, Cal. 
Thilmany Pulp & Paper Co., Kaukauna, 
Wis. 
St. Regis Paper Co. Ltd., Vancouver, B. C. 








Southern Representative 
W. W. HENDERSON & SONS 


P.O. Box 1085 
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St. Regis Paper Co., Playa Ponce, Puerto 
Rico 
Boxes and Cartons 
Group A 
Marathon Corp., Wausau, Wis. 
Container Corp. of America, Medford, 
Mass. 
Container Corp. of America, Los Angeles 
Container Corp. of America, Folding Di- 
vision, Manyunk, Philadelphia 
Stone Container Corp., Chicago 
Fort Wayne Corrugated Paper Co., Chi- 
cago 
Group B 
Conatiner Corp. of America, Baltimore 


Container Corp. of America, Knoxville, . 


Tenn. 
Gaylord Container Corp., Tampa, Fla. 
Container Corp. of America, Greensboro, 
N.C 


Container Corp. of America, Los Angeles 

Container Corp. of America, Sixth Street, 
Philadelphia 

Hankins Container Co., Chicago 

Green Bay Box Co., Green Bay, Wis. 

Bay West Paper Co., Green Bay, Wis. 


Roofing Paper 


The Flintkote Co., East Rutherford, N. J. 
The Ruberoid Co., Joliet, Ill. 
Certain-Teed Products Corp., Dallas 
Johns-Manville Corp., Los Angeles 
Lloyd A. Fry Roofing Co., York, Pa. 
Lloyd A. Fry Roofing Co., South Kearny, 
N. J. 
Lloyd A. Fry Roofing Co., Robertson, Mo. 
Lloyd A. Fry Roofing Co., Minneapolis 


Insulation and Building Board 
The Flintkote Co., Meridan, Conn. 
Armstrong Cork Co., Macon, Ga. 
Minnesota & Ontario Paper Co., Insulite 
Division, International Falls, Minn. 
Specialties 
Lily-Tulip Cup Corp., Augusta, Ga. 
Sealright Co. Inc., Kansas City, Kan. 
Lily-Tulip Cup Corp., Chicago 
Lily-Tulip Cup Corp., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Lily-Tulip Cup Corp., Galva, Ill. 





Safety Contest Regrouping 
Approved by Committee 


The National Safety Council has 
announced a regrouping of contest- 
ants competing in Group D of the 
Paper Mills Division of the Paper 
Industry Safety Contest. 

Because of the large number of 
mills in this size group, it has been 
deemed advisable to create a new 
section—Group. E. Group D now 
includes contestants operating an 
average of 21,226 to 42,500 man- 
hours per month, while Group E 
includes mills operating 6,000 to 
21,226 man-hours monthly. 

The regrouping was undertaken 
with the approval of the contest 
committee. 











Kimberly-Clark Corp.'s 

No. 1 mill at Niagara Falls, N.Y., has 
recorded its 1,000,000th man-hour with- 
out a lost-time accident. The 422 pro- 
duction, engineering, and technical work- 
ers involved recently celebrated the 
completion of one working year without 
a disabling injury. 
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oll stays cool 


while hydraulic circuits move 
83,000 lbs..in precise alignment 


Vital to this Fourdrinier section of a Rice 
Barton specialty paper making machine are its 
hydraulic circuits. They raise or lower the unit 
as required, remove it from running position for 
wire changes, and move an 83,000 Ib. mass 
forward in precise alignment. 

To underwrite this precision . 
hydraulic circuits “oil pressure insurance” .. . 
Rice Barton Corporation furnishes this Four- 
drinier complete with a Ross Type BCF Ex- 
changer. No overheated, thinned oil to disrupt 


. to give 


operations! 

Widely preferred, Ross Exchangers are used 
to control temperatures throughout the paper 
industry: on calenders, super calenders, paper 
making machines, paper machine dryers, pulp- 
wood grinders, rewinders, turbine drives, 
engines and compressors . . . to cool lube oil, 
jacket water, hydraulic fluid. 
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Rice Barton Fourdriniers use ROSS EXCHANGERS 


Repeatedly selected for their rugged depend- 
ability to withstand hydraulic shock, Ross Type 
BCF Exchangers are pre-engineered, fully 
standardized and constructed of enduring 
copper and copper alloy. More detailed in- 
formation is in Bulletin 1.1K5. Write. 


KEWANEE-ROss CORPORATION 


DIVISION OF AMERICAN RADIATOR & STANDARD SANITARY CORPORATION 
1430 WEST AVENUE © BUFFALO 13, N. Y. 
in Canada: Kewanee-Ross of Canada Limited, Toronto 5, Ont 








Serving home and industry: AMERICAN-STANBARD © AMERICAN BLOWER © CHURCH SEATS & WALL TILE © DETROIT CONTROLS © KEWANEE BOILERS © ROSS EXCHANGERS © SUNBEAM AIR CONDITIONERS 
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MELVIN NORD* 


Paper stock pulper 

U.S. 2,641,971, issued June 16, 1953, to 
Enright A. Ellis, and assigned to Downing- 
town Manufacturing Co., describes apparatus 
for pulping and extracting material used in 
the manufacture of paper. The principal 
features claimed by the inventor are the 
fiber liberating action of the apparatus, and 
the absence of dead spots for the accumula- 
tion of material. 

As shown in Figs. 1 and 3, the apparatus 
consists of a vertical tank 1, the side walls 
of which have three concave lobes or flutes 
3. The tank is provided with a flat bottom 
4 and a sub-bottom 5, a clean-out plug 5a 
being provided for cleaning out the space 
between the bottom members. The bottom 
4 contains a large circular opening 6, within 
which is mounted the plate 7 of an impeller 
8 which contains two sets of blades 9 and 
10. The lower parts of the lobes 3 are pro- 
vided with openings 14 through which the 
treated fibrous material is extracted. Sur- 
rounding this, there is a cylindrical housing 
15 which receives the treated stock. From 
here, the treated stock enters a standpipe 
24 which is divided diametrically by a 
partition 25 over which the stock flows, 
passing down the other side of the stand- 
pipe to the intake of a suitable stock 
refiner 26 driven by a motor 27. By regu- 
lating the height of the dam, the rate of 
extraction of the stock may be controlled 
so that the pulper may be operated and 
stock fed to it and extracted as a continuous 





*Patent Attorney, 664 Putnam, Detroit, Mich. 
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Other Patents of Interest to the Paper Industry 
Subject I tor or Assig Patent No. Date 
——— for making paper | Henry Russell Davis, Jr. 2,641,973 6/16/53 
xes 
Paper backing adapted for | The Carborundum Co. 2,642,349 ms 
manufacture of waterproof 
sandpaper . 
Process of making fiberboard | Armstrong Cork Co. 2,642,359 * 
from groundwood 
Manufacture of wet strength | Union Carbide & Carbon Corp.| 2,642,360 ee 
paper 
Cone, of paper refining | The Black-Clawson Co. 2,642,781 6/23/53 
machine 
Fiberboard forming ress with | Chapman Forest Utilization, 2,642,782 a 
loader and unloader Inc. 
Machine for making paper | National Paper Bottle Co., 2,642,784-5 of 
containers Inc. 
Log debarker and chipper ohn H. Pearce 2,642,904 a 
Deaerating a paper stock sus- he Rotaread Corp. 2,642,950 os 
pension 
Apparatus for the transporta-| Hyster Co. 2,643,012 
tion of plipuces 
Steam heated drying rolls for | E. I. du Pont de Nemours 2,643,099 oa 
wet pulp webs . & Co. 
Production of artificial board | Chapman Forest Utilization, 2,643,186 mn 
from cellulose fibers Inc. 
Treatment of wood fiberboards | Standard Oil Development Co. 2,643,200 = 
with olefinic polymer oil 
Screen apparatus for screening | Julius J. Colvin 2,643,586 6/30/53 
paper-making stock ; 
Apparatus for breaking lumps | The Sandy Hill Iron & Brass 2,643,587 ° 
in a wet paper web Works . 
Method Vf ing cartons and | Robert Gair Co., Inc. 2,643,589 ” 
carton 
Machine for assembling paper- | Robert Gair Co., Inc. 2,643,590 ¥ 
board partitions 
Automatic means for making , Leo D. Overland and Jack W. 2,643,591 = 
special cardboard containers Levine 
Carton forming machine La Cellophane F 2,643,592 » 
Method of producing multiply | The New Merton Board Mills, 2,643,593 ~ ” 
metal foil-cardboard material Ltd. | 
Hydraulic log debarker Worthington Corp. 2,643,691 * 
eb-splitting machine with | Max Schneider | 2,643,719 | ” 
minutely variable cutting- } | 
roll equipment ' ' 
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dependable 
process 
equipment 
built to 
fit your 


FOR WASTE SULPHITE 
LIQUOR — Conkey Flat 
Plate Evaporator with 
Rosenblad Switching 
System is noted for con- 
tinuous evaporation of 
sulphite pulp mill waste 
liquors. Self-cleansing 
action washes away accu- 
mulated scale by con- 
densate wash of ail parts, 
making possible contin- 
uous Capacity operation. 











CONKEY EVAPORATORS 


for waste liquor concentration 


PROCESS EQUIPMENT, 
DIVISION 
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FOR BLACK LIQUOR—Conkey 
Long Tube Film Type Evaporator 
is widely used for waste liquors 
whose concentration does not re- 
quire mechanical cleaning of heating 
surfaces for scale removal. Provides 
a net positive gain in evaporation 
by reducing pressure drop losses 
between effects. 


GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 
Sales Office: 380 Madison Ave., New York 17, New York 
General Offices: 135 South La Salle Screet, Chicago 90, Illinois 


in Canada: Canadian Locomot 


motive Compan d., Kingston, Ontario 


y, Le 
OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
Other General American Equipment: Turbo-Mixers «+ Filters * Dewaterers 


Towers * Tanks 


Dryers °* Pressure Vessels 
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process with control of the time of treat- 
ment. : 
The type of agitating action which occurs 
is shown in Fig. 2. a 









Conversion of sodium sulfide 
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We accept 

FULL Responsibility for 
Designing, Installing 
and Maintaining your 
corrosion-resistant 

Tile Tanks and Linings 


Our own engineers design the job. Our own skilled 
crews install it. Our own service men maintain it. 
One contract covers the whole thing, with the re- 
sponsibility resting squarely on us. 








We accept the responsibility; long experience and 
ample resources permit us to do so. 





One typical result: 80% of all chemical pulp 
made in North America is processed at some stage 
in equipment built or lined by Stebbins. 







STEBBINS —_ 


Engineering and Manufacturing Company, Watertown, N. Y. 
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from spent cooking liquors ” 
to sodium sulfite +4, a 
Stream pollution can be avoided in the |, 3 * »_ FF \ 
sulfite pulp industry, and the sulfur content 9 ™ 28 we 4 
of the spent liquors can be converted to @ a a 
sodium sulfite by oxidation, according to 
John E. Greenawalt in US. 2,642,336, 
issued June 16, 1953. (Apparatus for proc- nA ~ 
ess is shown in illustration at right.) me — - I 
The spent sulfite cooking liquor is first 
concentrated to 60 per cent or more solids, = | a bs 
by evaporation of water. The concentrated ni 
liquor is then burned in a suitable furnace 
under reducing conditions to convert the e| a 
sulfur compounds to the corresponding # CCK 
sulfide. In this way, sodium sulfide in dry 
oth 0Rs, form is produced from the spent cooking 
c ¢ liquor. It is then cooled and pulverized and 
the sodium sulfide is then treated in an 
EST. 1884 INC. 1903 oxidizing atmosphere, without the addition 


of water, to convert the sulfide to. sulfite. 
The oxidation is done with air, with as 
little as 1 or 2 per cent of thiosulfate being 
formed, while the amount of sulfite pro- 
duced may be as much as 50 to 60 per cent, 
the remainder being substantially all sodium 
carbonate. 

The vital feature of the reaction is the 
continuous removal of the heat of reaction, 
so as to maintain a temperature not in 
excess of 250°C. If this is not done, the 
oxidation proceeds to sodium sulfate in- 
stead of sulfite. Control is obtained by using 
steam under pressure in a jacket around the 
oxidation chamber. Controlling the steam 
pressure regulates the temperature. 

The molten sodium sulfide (produced in 
the manner described above) enters the 
apparatus through a spout 10, which leads 
into a cooling chamber 11. This chamber 
consists of an elongated water jacketed 
cylinder. A jet of steam is thrown onto the 
entering material through a .nozzle 21, 
cooling the mass and disintegrating it. The 
cooling chamber is also provided with a 
screw conveyor 24. The sodium sulfide is 
cooled and broken up as it passes through 
the cooling chamber. It then drops into a 
rod mill 33, where it is finely pulverized. * 
Preheated air is introduced through a 
conduit 57, in order to oxidize the sodium 
sulfide as it is being progressively pul- 
verized and as it passes through the rod 
mill. The pulverized material then falls 
into the oxidizing chamber 54. The air 
stream passes through a dust collector 61, 
solids being returned by line 60 to the 
entrance to the oxidizing chamber. 

The oxidizing chamber is steam jacketed 
and contains a screw conveyor 75. The solid 
product finally leaves through a discharge 
port 83. Preheated air is admitted through 
a conduit 86 at the discharge end of the 
oxidizing chamber. The air is not permitted 
to enter the cooling chamber, but is ex- 
hausted by a fan 31 just after it leaves the 
rod mill. Until the sodium sulfide has been 
cooled to about 150°C. it is highly com- 
bustible; it is protected by non-oxidizing 
gases drawn from the black liquor furnace 
46 by the exhausting fan 31. 
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HOW TO REDUCE 
HANDLING COSTS 
AND IMPROVE 
SIZING TESTS 


Pexol’ Cuts 





Size Furnish 30-50% 


Dry Pexol fortified size comes in 50 lb. bags, and is readily available in 
quantity from Hercules’ Savannah, Georgia, plant. 
*TRADEMARK © 
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Pexol in action at one of the Robert Gair Company's mills. 


More and more paper and board mills report remark- 
able reductions in size furnish, and substantial 
savings in size costs, since switching to Dry Pexol 
fortified size. Cuts in size requirements of 30 to 50% 
are common. Sizing tests have been maintained and 
often noticeably improved. By using less size, these 
mills also have been able to reduce inventories and 
lower freight and handling costs. 

Get your share of these important savings by 
getting in touch with Hercules now. The leader in 
fortified sizing materials, Hercules welcomes the 
opportunity to place its technical staff at your disposal. 

gs 10U » 
Paper Makers Chemical Department » % 
HERCULES POWDER COMPANY : fk 
961 King St., Wilmington 99, Del. < 
Serrer © 
SIZING MATERIALS AND CHEMICALS FOR PAPER 
PP53-5 
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Preparing, cleaning and 
treating waste paper 


The object, which is described in great 
detail, is to treat the waste paper in such 
fashion that it can be reused for paper or 
paperboard manufacture. Twenty-four illus- 
trations and one table (which is included in 
the present abstract) are given. 

Before treating the paper in refiners or 
in jordans, it is important to separate as 
much dirt as possible. This saves later need- 


less power consumption. The impurities 
which may find their way into waste paper 
are of two general types’ those which are 
much heavier than water (such as metal, 
stones, sand, etc.) and the so-called “floating 
trash”” which has a specific gravity less than 
or about the same as that of water (such 
as regs, rope, cord, wet-strength papers, 
etc.). Although in many mills some of these 
more obvious impurities are removed by 
hand, a wet cleaning system has been 
developed which is based on removal of the 


Steps in Mixed Waste Paper Low Density Slushing and Cleaning Systems 





Type of Operation 


Consistency 





Feeding of furnish 


Initial disintegration 
Removal of large 
heavy particles 


Removal of Rags, 
Ropes, Wires, etc. 


Primary Removal of 
heavy dirt 

Coarse Screening of 
Floating Trash 
Disintegration of 
Floating Trash for 
Fiber recovery 

Final screening of 
Floating Trash. 
Recovery of Fibe 
Concentration of 
accepted fibers 


Final Disintegration 
or defibering 


Final dirt removal 


Final Screening 








Dry 


114%-242% 


0.6%-1.2% 


0.8%-1.5% 


1.5%-2% 


1%-2% 


Inlet :0.8%-1.5% 
Discharge: 4%-6% 


3%-6% 


0.8%-1.2% 


0.8% to 1.2% 





Equipment 





Belt conveyor or Skip 
hoist 


Breaker beaters, pulpers 


Junk removers or Junk 
box 


Rag catcher or Automatic 
ragger 


Riffiers, Settling cones, 
Centrifugal pressure drop 
equipment 

Vibrating screens or 
Classifiner 


Non-cutting—brushing 
of Refiner 
isintegrator 


Flat or rotating screens— 
Selectrap 


Drum Concentrators, 
Thickeners or Vacuum 
Washers 


Beaters and/or conical 
high speed refiners and 
Jordans 


Rifflers or Centrifugal 
Pressure drop equipment 


Flat or Rotary open or 
closed screens 





Comments 


Continuous Automatic 


Temp. 25-60° C, 
Continuous. 

Junk removed by buckets 
or by hand 


Batch or Continuous 
operating 


Continuous 


Continuous. Tailings for 
fiber recovery 


Continuous 
Continuous 
Continuous 


Batch or Continuous. 
Direct to machine or 
blending chest or headbox 


Generally ahead of paper 
machine 


Generally ahead of paper 
machine 
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two general types of foreign material. A 
series of steps is used in the disintegration, 
slushing and cleaning of the paper taken 
from the bales, and most of these are shown 
in logical sequence in the table. Following 
the removal of the gross impurities, the 
usable fibers are recovered, concentrated and 
thickened. The entire operation is also 
shown schematically in the accompanying 
figure. 

Equipment, the type and operation of 
which are fully described, includes apron- 
type conveyors, Hydrapulpers, raggers, junk 
removers, Classifiners, jordans and high- 
speed refiners. In the case of the Hydra- 
finers, emphasis is placed on their rapidly 
declining efficiency when certain precautions 
are not taken, an efficiency which depends 
on the type of stock. Centralized panels 
serve in controlling the operations. Graphs 
show the development (or loss) in pulp 
strength in Hydrafiners and in the jordans. 
The former develop tear and, to a more 
limited extent, burst and tensile strength; 
and in them the drop in freeness is very 
low. The jordans, on the other hand, cause 
a marked rise in Mullen and _ tensile 
strengths, whereas there is a marked drop 
in tear and in freeness. Actually, these dif- 
ferences illustrate the characteristic in- 
fluences of speed vs. horsepower. The 
Hydrafiners which run at low horsepower, 
but at high speeds, have a brushing and 
fibrillating but very little cutting action. The 
jordans, which require high horsepower and 
are run at low speed, give rise to a cutting 
action. The importance of proper agitation 
in waste paper mills is also discussed and 
emphasized. F. Madsen. Svensk Papper- 
stidn., 56, 338-350 (1953). (In English.) 


Materials used for construction 
in the Australian kraft pulp and 


paper industry 


This is the comprehensive report made 
by a group of metallurgists working in the 
pulp, paper and board mills of the Aus- 
tralian Paper Manufacturers, Ltd. Their 
studies extend over a period of 11 years. 
The corrosive action of a large variety of 
typical mill liquors on various steels, cast 
iron, Monel metal, copper, a variety of 
bronzes, on lead, etc., is listed, with cor- 
rosion rates given in terms of grams per 
square meter per 24 hours. The greatest 
corrosive action is manifested by the bleach 
liquors. 

Galvanic corrosion and the corrosion of 
paper machine MG cylinders are also stud- 
ied. After a series of metallurgical tests have 
been made, specifications are developed for 
driers of board machines. 

Studies are also made of construction ma- 
terials used in the stacks of recovery fur- 
naces. Stacks lined with a cement high in 
alumina appear to be quite resistant, al- 
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2 MULTI-PURPOSE 


LAMINATOR 


for processing paper, 
boards and cellulose 
products... 


LaMINATOR GL-2 > 


LAMINATES PAPERS, FOILS, 
CELLOPHANES, TO PAPERS, BOARDS 
WITH PASTES « GLUES « ASPHALTS 
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Tue all-purpose GL-2 Laminator uses 
materials direct from parent rolls and re- 
winds, after laminating with either hot or 
cold glues and pastes. The machine is so 
designed that each operating assembly can 
be readily changed to handle the ever- 
growing list of new laminants and mate- 
rials. Completely flexible, it can be re- 
arranged for longer sheet leads . . . new 
assemblies added . . . or old ones sub- 
tracted. Standard 60-inch unit has one 
hot or cold dryer and is equipped with 


paste or glue applicator. An asphalt ap- 
plicator may also be added. Provisions are 
made for by-passing the sheet so that 
either of the two applicators can be used 
with equal facility. Additional at See 
units can be added to speed production by 
faster sheet curing if desired. Similar 
laminators are made for use with wax, 
crystalines and hot melts. Rewinders and 
backstands of various types can be fur- 
nished. Write for complete details and 
specifications. 
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though perhaps the best (but much too 
costly) stack construction involves a rein- 
forced concrete shell, lined with a bitumi- 
nous membrane, faced with resistant bricks 
and acid-proof mortar. 

An excellent description is also given of 
the factors influencing the wear of Four- 
drinier wires. An apparatus is devised (and 
fully described) to determine the rate of 
wear of warp knuckles of bronze wire 
brought into contact with various materials, 
in the presence of dilute acid (pH 4.5) at 
30°C. Such materials include 17 woods, sev- 
eral metals, and various plastic blocks. The 
least damaging material is probably ““North- 
ern silky oak.” 

Metallurgical studies are also made of 
refiner discs, machine: knives and piping 
used in paper mills. The author discusses 


protection against corrosion quite fully. 
W. T. White. Australian Pulp and Paper 
Ind. Tech. Assoc. Proceedings, 1952, 149- 
176; discussion, pp. 176-79. 


Factors influencing the creasing 
of paperboard 


This. is a communication from the 
Graphic Arts Research Laboratory in Stock- 
holm. After giving a survey of the litera- 
ture, the authors define the term “creasing” 
with special reference to those variables that 
may have a marked influence on the bend- 
ing of board. A method is described for the 
dynamic measurement of the compressibil- 
ity of paper and board, and the apparatus 
is shown in Fig. 1. 

The visco-elastic properties, together with 
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compressibility, are deemed to be of major 
importance in obtaining “ideal” creasing; 
and this hypothesis is confirmed experi- 
mentally. Besides extensibility and com- 
pressibility (in the middle layers), humid- 
ity and folding endurance are also of im- 
portance. Creasing does not appear to be 
well correlated with stiffness, tensile or 
burst. Different boards require different 
pressures to insure satisfactory creasing, 
but such pressures cannot be too high; the 
greater the board thickness, the higher the 





Figure | 





Figure 2 





Figure 3 





Figure 4 
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DeZurik Easy-Operating Valves 


NOTHING FINER 
ON REFINERS 


In refining-system services—in any 
pulp-handling or paper-mill job— 
there’s a DeZurik Valve to fit the job 
and fill the bill in the finest way. 
These are the valves with the famous 
rubber-faced eccentric plug that can’t 
bind, rub or stick, and won’t leak! No 
friction, therefore NO _ lubrication. 
Made in sizes from %” through 20”— 
l-way to 5-way—lever, gear or air 
operated. 


DeZurik Shower Company 
Sartell, Minnesota 
Photo courtesy Hollingsworth & Whitney 























Specialists in WAXES 
for the 
paper and insulating trade 


Laminating . . . Paper Coating ... 
Saturating . .. Wax Concentrates .. . 
Heat Sealing Waxes... 
Moisture Vapor-resisting Waxes... 
Petrolatums ... Wax Emulsions... 
Dip-coating (conforming to 
Army-Navy specifications). 
Special blends for paper converting. 


COCHRANE CHEMICAL CO. 


151 Main Street 


Matawan New Jersey 
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Oakite-washed 


FELTS 


last longer 





When you wash your felts the specialized Oakite 
way your felts become soft and absorbent. No loss 
of tensile strength results. Neither do you find any 
shrinkage, weakening or matting. LONGER FELT 


LIFE is assured because embrittlement is avoided. 


You can readily see why. The recommended Oakite 
felt-washing compound quickly penetrates and 
breaks up the starch, sizing, pitch or slime built 
up on the felt. A thorough rinsing removes every 
trace of deposit. Your felt looks clean and is clean. 


Oakite Technical Service Representatives will gladly 
check your water hardness, type of deposit and per- 
form any preliminary test necessary to determine 
the one Oakite material that will best meet your 
requirements. Send for FREE illustrated booklet 
that goes into details. No obligation. Oakite 
Products, Inc., 16 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


cavit el? INDUSTRIAL Clean, 
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pressure required. Up to a point, increase in 
the moisture content improves creasability. 
The “scoring devices” used are also of im- 
portance; those with rounded edges give 
satisfactory results, whereas those with 
sharp edges do not. 

Fig. 2 shows the apparatus devised by the 
laboratory in their studies on creasing. Fig. 
3 shows in cross section a photomicrograph 
of a compressible board ideally creased. The 
cracks and ruptures resulting from a less- 
compressible sample are shown in Fig. 4. 
The experiments are carried out with the 
help of variance analyses. Hans Olav Bryn- 
hildsen, Ingemar Olsson and Lennart Pihl. 
Svensk Papperstidn., 56, 328-337 (1953). 
(Original in Norwegian, with a brief Eng- 
lish summary.) 


Yacca resin as a sizing agent 


Methods are given for the isolation of 
yacca resin (I) from various species of 
Xanthorrboea; the various properties of the 
resin are described. When dissolved in a 
cold solution of sodium hydroxide, I reacts 
with alum and can be used as a paper siz- 
ing agent. Apparently, it is about 80 per 
cent as effective as rosin in conferring water- 
resistant properties to paper. The size can- 
not be kept indefinitely because it under- 
goes gradual hydrolysis; and owing to its 
dark color, its use is restricted, in the main, 
to such papers as kraft wrappings. 

Comparative data for rosin and for I, 
covering sizing properties and_ sheet 
strength properties are given. H. A. Reid. 





FINAL EXAM 


Here James Baney and Clarence Reed are making a final, 
inch-by-inch examination of a large fourdrinier wire. Though 
this is a final check, it is only one of many given it at every 
stage of its manufacture, from the casting of the alloys in our 
own foundry to the stretching table inspection shown above. 
Because the Eastwood-Nealley plant is a completely integrated 
operation, every wire we ship has undergone thorough and 
continual analysis, control and testing from the raw metals to 
your finished fourdrinier wire ready for quality paper production. 
We are proud to say they are truly ours — “from ingots 

to fourdrinier wire”. 
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Australian Pulp and Paper Ind. Tech. Assoc. 
Proceedings, 1952, 231-39; discussion, pp. 
239-42. 


Fodder yeast from spent 
sulfite liquor " 


This is a paper from the Institute of Gen- 
eral Biology, Lublin, Poland, which also 
deals with potato pulp fermentation, but the 
present abstract treats only with sulfite spent 
liquor (I). Inasmuch as the original I con- 
tains SO, and other volatiles that inhibit 
yeast growth, I is treated with slaked lime 
to pH 10, the precipitate discarded, and the 
liquor acidified to pH 4.5. Evidently, the 
addition of humic acid to I improves the 
yields of yeast. ’ 

Fermentations are carried out over a 12- 
hour period by the constant-flow method, 
using a 35 I. reactor and 0.6 cu. m. of air 
per hour at 30°C and a pH of 4.3-5.1. For 
every 100 g. of sugar present, 5.2 g. nitro- 
gen and 3.8 g. P.O; are introduced as nutri- 
ents. The yeast is centrifuged and dried in 
vacuo. Fermentations are carried out both 
with Saccharomyces cerevisiae (Il) and 
Torula utilis (111), and the yields of yeast 
are compared with those obtained from mo- 
lasses used as a control. Although the yields 
are lower in the case of spent liquor than 
from molasses, they are reasonably satisfac- 
tory. II contains 7.5-8 per cent nitrogen and 
4.5-4.6 per cent P:O;. III contains 8.9-9.5 
per cent nitrogen and 5.6-6.5 per cent POs. 
S. Bujak. Acta Microbiol. Pol., 1, No. 1, 
65-87 (1952), through Chemical Abstracts, 
47, 7157-8 (1953). 


Researches in 1952-1953 at 
the University Abo Akademi 


This is a very brief progress report given 
by the Professor of Chemistry and Chemi- 
cal Technology of Forest Products at the 
University at Abo, Finland, Part of this 
work has already been abstracted more fully 
in The PAPER INDustRY. (See page 664.) 

Experiments show that birch kraft pulp 
loses in strength when the viscosity drops 
below 35-40 centipoises. Dissolving pulps 
are formed satisfactorily, both from spruce 
and birch, bleached by chlorination and one- 
stage alkali washing. The properties are 
shown in the following table. 








Spruce Birch 
Yield, % 43.0 40.7 
Viscosity, cp., 29.3 30.5 
eae original pulp, % Os 103 
in origina x 2 X 
Pentosans in isolated . 
alpha cellulose, % 0.3 0.8 





The penetration of sulfite cooking liquor 
into chips from spruce and from birchwood 
is studied in a series of parallel experiments 
and laboratory digestions. Experiments are 
carried out with various rosin samples, 
showing the connection between chemical 
composition and paper sizing. Suberin 
studies are continued. 

Fusel oil investigations (described else- 
where) are also continued. Products from 
the fusel oil include fractions boiling at 
15 mm. and 143°C., at 15 mm. and 162°, 
and at 4 mm. and 160°. These have not 
been identified but seem to be aromatic 
and appear to emanate from lignin. Walde- 
mar Jensen. Paper and Timber, 35, (Special 
Issue), No. 4a, 155-6 (1953). (In Finnish, 
with an English summary.) 
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WATERBURY 
FELTS 


Matching the skill of paper-makers with felts that 
meet their most precise requirements is a job we've 
been doing since 1869. Today, as always, our research 
department is working with several mills to perfect 
paper-making techniques. We offer mill operators the 
services of our staff to help you solve your particular 


problems. We welcome your inquiries. 


H. Waterbury and Sons Co. 


Oriskany, New York 








@ COPY OF CATALOG GIVING FULL DESERIPTION AND ENGINEERING DATA SENT UPON acquest. 


FLEXIBLE COUPLINGS 






Shaf-Tite Rolls 
INDUSTRY 





PAPER 


FELT ROLLS 


Solid wood wet felt rolls 
4” to 9” diameter. Kiln- 
dried wood rolls 4” to 
12” diameter. Rubber, 
brass, steel, aluminum and 





stainless steel felt rolls. 






STEAM AND 
COOLING ROLLS 


Steel or chromium plated: usual sizes 642” to 20” 
diameter. Built to the specifications of the ASME 
Unfired Pressure Vessels Code. 


PRESS ROLLS 


Solid maple, rubber and stainless steel. 


TABLE ROLLS 


Rubber, brass and stainless steel. 


FREE Send for 64-page catalog. Permanent reference work 
for all rolls. Includes inquiry dimension sheets, care of wood 
and rubber rolls, and engineering data. RODNEY HUNT 
MACHINE CO., 38 Maple St., Orange, Mass., U.S.A. 


INDUSTRIAL ROLL DIVISION 
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Stuff gate positioning system 

A new system of stuff gate positioning 
gives the paper machine crew closer control 
of basis weight. By simplifying manual stuff 
gate adjustments, the system is said to cut 
operating time, produce a higher quality 
finished sheet and reduce the expense of 
heavy stock. 

Remote positioning equipment consists 
of a waterproof motor and a position trans- 
mitter at the stuff gates and control sta- 
tions at the wet and dry ends of the paper 
machine. A receiver recorder at the dry end 
station charts a continuous record of gate 
position received from the pneumatic posi- 
tion transmitter. By energizing one of the 
two push buttons on the instrument panel, 
the operator can raise or lower the gate, 
adjusting the flow of stock according to 
the basis weight desired. The same func- 
tions can be performed at the wet end sta- 
tion, except that an indicating gauge instead 
of a recorder shows stuff gate position. 
Foxboro Co., Foxboro, Mass. 


Pallet roller 

The new lightweight Ace Stevedore King 
pallet roller for moving a loaded pallet 
forward or backward has the following 
constructional features: “King size’ rolls 
are heavy gauge, large diameter, and have 
crowned ends for free rolling and floor 
protection. Bearings are heavy duty and 
fully lubricated. The frame is constructed of 
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high tensile strength steel, fully welded. 
Equalizer design retains parallelism and 
alignment of frame under all conditions. 
Bearing area of the frame is large for heavy 
loaded pallets and load protection. Dead 
large hexagon axles are cotter-keyed in the 
frame for easy service. The frame contains 
hexagon holes to prevent axles from turning. 
Frank L. Robinson Co., Latham Square 
Bldg., Oakland 12, Calif. 


Titration curve assembly 

A titration curve assembly that uses a 
popular pH-meter to assist chemists in set- 
ting up controls on any variety of samples 
is now available. The shape of the various 
curves plus the indicated end-points supply 
all the answers. Thus, impurities impress 
their “‘fingerprints’’ on the curve, where 
they are readily identified by eye. 

The titration assembly includes a burette 
stand with burette holder, two burettes with 
curved delivering tips, an electrode support, 
and a 250 ml. beaker. Heart of the assembly 
is a new magnetic stirrer, equipped with 
two stirring magnets, one polyethylene, one 
glass-enclosed, which operates on 115 v. 
50-60 cycles ac. Brain of the assembly is a 
Beckman pH-meter. 

Assembly One is built around the Beck- 
man H-2, the temperature-compensated, 
direct-reading pH-meter that can be operated 
for 24-hour periods without harm to the 
instrument. Assembly Two is built around 
the portable, battery-operated Beckman N-1 
pH-meter. A set of titration curve acces- 
sories alone is also available. Fisher Scien- 
tific Co., 717 Forbes St., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


Electric industrial truck 

Factory and warehouse aisles half their 
present width have been made possible by 
development of a compact electric powered 
stacker that can tier goods 11- ft. high in 
aisles only 6 ft. wide. The new materials 
handling unit, called the Transveyor, is for 
use where narrow aisles, close quarters, and 
limited floor or elevator capacity are fac- 
tors. 

Company engineers report that the Trans- 
veyor is the only battery-powered industrial 
truck in its field with four wheels having 
three-point suspension. This provides bal- 
anced action, which automatically equalizes 
the load on both front wheels regardless of 
floor conditions. 

The basic model of the Transveyor 
handles 2,500 Ib., 48-in. long loads. There 
are two mast heights: 68 in. and 83 in. 
The former provides 10214 in. of telescopic 
lift and the latter, 13214 in. Other models 
are available to handle equally long loads 
weighing up to 4,000 Ib. The Transveyor 
is available in either telescopic or non- 
telescopic versions. Automatic Tramsporta- 
tion Co., 149 West 87th St., Chicago 20, 
Til. 
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Automatic and manual 
control valve 

A new combination automatic and man- 
ual control valve, Models 1520 SMW and 
1560 SMW, utilizing the advantages of 
their powerful Domotor control unit, in ad- 
dition to the versatility of Handwheel op- 
eration, is now available. 

A major application of the auxiliary 
manual control is in adjusting the flow of 
steam to turbines or steam engines and 
fuel to engines. It is also used when batches 
are being processed intermittently. Some 
operators use the manual control when ad- 
justing fuel consumption for arriving at 
maximum engine efficiency. The Handwheel 
may also be used as an adjustable limit stop 
for the automatic control valve plug. 

The automatic operating principle of the 
Domotor valve employs a sealed piston 
which is actuated by internal pressures, 
combined with a built-in null-type posi- 
tioner for more powerful and positive valve 
action, with positioning accuracy up to 
1/1000 of valve travel. Annin Co., 3500 
Union Pacific Ave., Los Angeles 23, Calif 


Ratchet-lever hoist 

A new coil-chain ratchet-lever hoist, 
known as Model R, introduces many new 
convenience and safety features, according 
to the manufacturer. 

Use of coil instead of roller chain in the 
new model is said to permit the chain to 
swing or wrap easily in any direction. 
When not under load, it may be pulled 
freely through the hoist head for quick ad- 
justment. The new Model R also gives 
added advantages in operation and servic- 
ing, according to the manufacturer. The 
handle operates in any position, which 
solves the problem of working in cramped 
quarters or where there is little head room. 
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PROVE 14 THE LUCKY NUMBER! 
MONEL. 14 ROLLS INSTALLED 14 YEARS AGO 


COVERED ... And still going strong! These 4 rolls and 10 others just like them 
ROLLS were installed 14 years ago in a Delaware fibre board plant, and 
they're still on the job! They are cast iron dryer rolls, 36” diameter x 
69” face, covered with a solid layer of 16-ga. Monel. 

With new, corrosion-resistant 
Monel covers, the rolls are more 
efficient than before, for Monel 
guards against acid attack indef- 


initely . . . outlasts cast iron many 
times . . . saves the cost of new 
cores .. . eliminates frequent re- 
grinding. 


Both new and old rolls can be 
furnished with wear-resistant, cor- 
rosion-resistant Monel covers. Ask 
your paper machinery builder 
about them, or contact... 


THE YOUNGSTOWN Wee NG & ENGINEERING COMPANY 


3714 OAKWOOD AVENUE - - » YOUMGSTOWN 9, CQHIO 











Load Chips 


WILLIANS-CIRAY FASTER 


COMPLY 






BOX CAR 





LOADER 


Paul Foster 
Barney Benson 
Peter Talbot 


One man, with an S-A Box Car Loader, can 
make quick work of loading and trimming a 
box car. The loader operates without atten- 
tion after it is placed in the car, and flow of “ 





material is started. This handy machine au- 
tomatically loads and trims in a fraction of 
the time required by hand methods. Exposure 
of operator to dust is reduced to a minimum. 
Save time and manpower with this standard 
S-A portable loader . . . Handles loose gran- 
ular material up to 2-inch lump size. Mail 
coupon for bulletin 948. 


“Ross Lawrence 
Herb. Fishburn 












Peeeoeseeeeeeess Se eeeeeenecanaeeaecee 


' 5 led se 9p te nt <r o MFG, CO. 

Standard Products Div 

59 RIDGEWAY AVE., AURORA, Wk. 
Please send me Bulletin 948 
on S-A Box Car Loaders. 












Lindsay & Niagara Wires 
Knox “Excelsior” Felts 
Siamese & Richland 
Dryer Felts 
Carrier Rope 
Splicing Tissues 
Deckle Webbing 
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Also, the handle can be operated with either 
partial or full strokes, depending upon 
space limitations and desire of the operator. 
Safety stops prevent spinning of the handle. 
The hoist has few parts and can be com- 
pletely disassembled in seconds with only a 
screwdriver, according to the manufacturer. 
All load-holding parts are said to be de- 
signed to withstand a pull equal to several 
times their rated capacity. The handle serves 
as a “safety valve” in that it will bend 
under maximum overload conditions, thus 
giving the operator warning to prevent 
breakage and dropping the load. Coffing 
Hoist Co., 800 Walter St., Danville, Ill. 


Specimen spinner 

A new cylindrical specimen, which is 
used in place of the standard specimen 
holder of the Norelco wide-range goniom- 
eter for special X-ray analysis, has recently 
been announced. 

The new unit is designed to facilitate the 
handling of specimens of limited size and 
quantity where the problem involves indi- 
vidual analysis of small fibers or filaments, 
the use of sealed capillary tubes, or the 
coated fiber method. 

The specimen holder is rotated at ap- 
proximately 130 rpm by means of a preci- 
sion gear assembly driven by a synchronous 
motor that plugs into one of the 120 v, 60 
cycle, single phase receptacles provided on 
the X-ray diffraction unit. North American 
Philips Co., Inc., Research & Control In- 
struments Div., 750 S. Fulton Ave., Mount 
Vernon, N.Y. 








WOOD PIPE won’t corrode 


National Douglas Fir wood stave pipe car- 
ries water, acids and pulp in many of the 
largest pulp mills. They are giving the same 
high service as when originally installed. 
Wood tanks and pipe can serve you eco- 
nomically too. 


Write today giving details of your project 


National Tank and Pipe engineers can work with 
your staff on the design of wood tanks and pipe to 
fit your particular needs. Write or wire collect 
National Tank and Pipe Company, Department P, 
2301 N. Columbia Blvd., Portland 17, Oregon. 
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Toggle switch 

A hermetically sealed precision toggle 
switch whose performance and operating 
characteristics are unaffected by environ- 
mental conditions has been developed.. It 
will deliver its full electrical rating and 
operating characteristics without regard to 
changes in atmospheri¢ pressure or tem- 
perature and will not be affected by the 
presence of corrosive atmosphere, dust, dirt, 
oil or water, according to company officials. 
Its vaporproof character prevents conden- 
sation on switch contacts. 

Mechanical life tests indicate the new 
switch has a life expectancy far greater than 
the 25,000. operations normally anticipated 
for hand-operated switches. The toggle 
mechanism provides a detent for both on 
and off position. The basic switch has a 
single-pole, double-throw contact arrange- 
ment. Micro Div., Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Regulator Co., Freeport, Ill. 


Roof ventilator 

A new heavy-duty, high velocity roof 
ventilator, Power Line Type RVD and 
RVB, for industrial construction, has re- 
cently been introduced. Inconspicuous and 
weathertight, it is particularly well adapted 
to new windowless plant construction. Pri- 
marily used as an exhaust fan, it can easily 
be adapted for fresh air supply. 

Housing and hood are made of heavy 
gauge steel, undercoated with noise dead- 
ening material for quiet operation. Auto- 
matic built-in louvers act as an effective 
back draft damper. If desired, louvers may 
be installed at the base of the unit. The 
hood can be removed for easy inspection. 
Fans are available in direct and belt-drive. 
Motors are ball bearing, totally enclosed or 
explosion-proof. Chelsea Fan & Blower Co., 
Inc., 639 South Ave., Plainfield, N.]. 


Time-temperature program 
controllers 

Electronic Dynamaster recording poten- 
tiometers are now available in the form of 
time-temperature program controllers. 

These new program controllers regulate 
temperature according to a predetermined 
schedule of changing values. Any desired 
program, such as a heating, soaking, and 
cooling cycle, can be accurately maintained. 
The desired schedule of temperatures is 
prescribed by the contour of a transparent 
plastic cam. The same controller can be 
used to maintain any number of different 
temperature programs, since cams of dif- 
ferent contour are easily cut and inter- 
changed. The instruments employ an elec- 
tronic control system, with proportional in- 
put action optionally available. Bristol Co., 
Waterbury 20, Conn. 


Glass paper 

Papers made of extremely fine fibers of 
glass are being used in a variety of indus- 
trial specialty applications. 

These incombustible, inorganic industrial 
papers are being used for the filtration of 
hot and/or corrosive air, gases, and liquids. 
They are also finding application as base 
sheets in specialty electrical laminates, as 
gasket material, and as plate separators in 
aircraft and other special batteries. Owens- 
Corning Fiberglas Corp., Toledo 1, Ohio. 
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Dragline conveyor truck 

The recently improved dragline con- 
veyor truck, with one-piece, arc-welded 
steel frame, made without bolts or rivets 
for permanent stability, is built for hard, 
uninterrupted service. 

The “A” frame design (shown) consist- 
ing of two diagonal channels, two “V” 
type hangers, a tubular housing for the axle 
and the inside wheel washers, all welded 
into one piece, is rigid in itself and can 
take any shock or abuse. The “A” frame 
design also permits the main wheels to be 
mounted closer to the sides of the truck, 
providing better load stability. Caster 
alignment and hanger mounting of main 
wheels prevents any weaving of the truck. 
The push bar extending across the super- 
structure permits manual handling when the 
truck is not attached to the conveyor. 
Lewis-Shepard, Dept. R-5, Watertown, 
Mass. 


Hydromatic lift trucks 

Built especially for the paper industry 
and other industries where skid under-clear- 
ance varies to a large degree, hydromatic 
lift trucks are now available in a 6 in. lift 
for loads up to 3,000 Ib. and a 5 in. lift for 
loads up to 4,000 lb. Machine bolted frame 
and machined, standardized parts speed and 
simplify occasional repairs, eliminating 
costly downtime. Lift Trucks Inc., Cincin- 
nati 14, Ohio. 











Eleven Publications 
for Papermakers 





Pulp and Paper, Volume t_... ..$15.00 
Pulp and Paper, Volume {1_......... .... 15.00 
Modern Pulp and Paper Making... —— 950 
Procedure Handbook of Arc Welding... 2.00 

St Y SRS 
Drying of Paper on the Machine... . 450 
Notes and Observation on Beaters... 1.00 
Lessons in Papermaking—Part 1... . 1.00 
Lessons in Papermaking—Part 2... 1.00 
Trouble on the Paper Machine... .75 
Pulp Bleaching (A Symposium) 50 
Technology of Papermaking Fibres... 50 


Mail your order with payment fo: 


The PAPER INDUSTRY 
431 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago 5, Illinois 
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CANADIAN STANDARD FREENESS TESTER 


FOR ACCURATE 
BEATING CONTROL 


TAPP! STANDARD 
T 227 M-50 


e 
MADE BY EXPERTS 
* 
SIMPLE + 
* 


Write for 
catalog no. 12 













PRECISE 


wht is on 


AVIACHINES. Ic 


123 WEST 647 STREET - NEW YORK 23, N.Y. 





PIONEERS IN 
INDUSTRIAL VENTILATION 


HEAT & AIR 
SYSTEMS 


that cut cost and 


increase production 


PAPER 
MILLS 


For Bulletins and 


Quotations 
Write 


NEWCOMB- DETROIT 


fussell St 


Detroit 11, Mich 
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For the first time in 





24" 
EXPOSITION 


CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRIES 


ESTABLISHED 1915 


NOV. 30 to DEC. 5 


See almost 500 exhibits conveni- 
ently located on one floor, repre- 
senting all phases of the chemical 
industries. Chemical engineers, 
chemists and skilled technical men 
will be on hand to offer the latest 
information and practical solutions 
to your processing production prob- 
lems. See and compare, methods, 
materials, equipment, processes and 
techniques that will affect future 
trends in the chemical processing 
industries. 






Acquire in a matter of days factual 
information it would take you 
months to accumulate. For 38 years 
this great exposition has exerted a 
vital progressive influence in the in- 
creasingly important field of chem- 
ical processing. PLAN NOW TO 
ATTEND. 


COMMERCIAL MUSEUM 
and CONVENTION HALL 


Application forms for hotel dati ore o 
INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION COMPANY, 480 LEXINGTON AVE. NEW YORK 17, N.Y, 





ilable by writing to 
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Books 
EUROPEAN TIMBER TRENDS AND 

PROSPECTS. Prepared jointly by the 

Secretariats of the Food & Agricultural 

Organization of the United Nations and 

the United Nations Economic Commis- 

sion for Europe. Distributed by Inter- 
national Documents Service, Columbia 

University Press, 2960 Broadway, New 

York 27, N.Y. 8Y% x 11. 315 pages. 

Paperbound. $3.50. 

This study is presented in four parts: Con- 
sumption; Production; Trade; and Sum- 
mary. Part I, in which the trends of wood 
consumption are analysed, consists of sep- 
arate chapters discussing wood consump- 
tion in each of its chief end-uses, such as 
housing, packaging, printing, and textiles, 
together with a final chapter in which the 
results are brought together to show con- 
sumption trends for the chief wood cate- 
gories. For each end-use, estimates are made 
of consumption in 1960. 

Part II starts with an historical review of 
the net annual growth in Europe's forests, 
of the roundwood cut, and of the domestic 
supply of industrial wood and fuelwood; 
and proceeds to an estimate of the supply 
of industrial wood that, according to present 
programs, is likely to be forthcoming in 
1960. Various measures are then discussed 
by which this supply could be increased so 
that it would more nearly meet the estimates 
of requirements arrived at in Part I. 

Part III describes the changing pattern of 
European trade in wood and its products 
over the last 40 years and attempts to in- 
dicate how trade between Europe and other 
continents may develop by 1960. The esti- 
mates of requirements and supply arrived 
at in Parts I and II, respectively, are brought 
together to show the likely pattern of intra- 
European trade in 1960 on various alter- 
native assumptions. 

Part IV summarizes the main findings of 
Parts I, II and III and tries to bring together 
the conclusions which have been reached in 
each part and to relate them to one an- 
other. These conclusions, of course, are only 
tentative. 

Numerous tables and diagrams are in- 
cluded. 


LANGE’S HANDBOOK OF CHEMIS- 
TRY. Eighth Edition. Compiled and 
edited by Norbert A. Lange. Published 
by Handbook Publishers, Inc., Sandusky, 
Ohio. 534 x 734. 2014 pages. $7.00. 

A thorough revision has been made of all 

material standing from the preceding sev- 

enth edition of this handbook, including 
hundreds of changes of numerical values 
throughout the book, as well as the exten- 
sion and rewriting of 26 tables. 

New tables in this edition include: Ion- 
ization Potentials of the Elements; Classifi- 
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cation of Clay Minerals; Glossary of In- 
organic Chemical Nomenclature; Titrimetric 
Indicators: (a) mixed, (b) oxidation-reduc- 
tion, (c) fluorescent; Molar Equivalent of 
a Liter of Gas at Various Temperatures and 
Pressures, and Density of Moist Air. 


The following tables in the seventh edi- 
tion have been extended or completely re- 
written: Changes in Atomic Weights from 
1894 to 1951; Table of Nuclides (Iso- 
topes); Effective Radii of Atoms and Ions; 
Properties of Minerals; Properties of Hor- 
mones; Constants of Fats, Oils and Waxes; 
Physical and Chemical Properties of Natural 
Resins; Vitamins; Thermal Conductivities 
of Heat Insulators; Fixed Points for Ther- 
mometer Calibration; Acid-Base Indicators; 
Laboratory Solutions; Equations and Equiv- 
alents for Titrimetric Analysis; Gravimetric 
Factors and Their Logarithms; Organic 
Solvents; Density of Aqueous Ferric Chlo- 
ride Solutions; Composition and Freezing 
Points of Aqueous Antifreeze Solutions; 
Liquid Standards for Refractive Index De- 
terminations; Correction of Observed Boil- 
ing Point; Heat of Fusion of Inorganic Com- 
pounds; Heat and Free Energy of Forma- 
tion of Compounds; Laboratory Arts and 
Recipes; Photographic Emulsion Speed Rat- 
ings; Probable Values of the Physical Con- 
stants; Conversion Factors for Units of 
Measurement, and International Atomic 
Weight Table 1952. 


The material in this ‘handbook is classi- 
fied under the following headings: Life and 
Fire Hazards; Chemical and Physical Prop- 
erties of Classified Substances (Elements, 
Minerals, Inorganic Compounds, Organic 
Compounds, Industrial Materials, and Chem- 
ical Analysis); Miscellaneous Tables of 
Specific Properties; and Conversion Factors 
and Numerical Tables. 


Booklets and Pamphlets 


X-RAY CHECKING OF SUBSTITUTE MATERI- 
ALS. Published by North American Philips 
Co., Inc., Research and Control Instruments 
Div., 750 South Fulton Ave., Mount Ver- 
non, N.Y. 814.x 11. 2 pages. This is a re- 
print of a technical article from a national 
trade publication. Illustrated with drawings 
and photographs, data is presented which 
explains the use of x-ray diffraction and 
X-ray spectrometry in handling difficult 
laboratory and production line tasks. In- 
formation is also presented on the basic 
principles of operation for the two types of 
instruments. A diagram clearly shows the 
arrangement and geometry that underlies the 
basic design. 


CONSULTING SERVICES. 14th Edition, 
Published by Association of Consulting 
Chemists & Chemical Engineers, Inc., 50 
East 41st St. New York 17, N. Y. 8 x 
1034. 144 pages. This revised, enlarged 
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New Literature 


and streamlined edition contains four sec- 
tions. The Classifier secticn, which is im- 
mediately preceded by a numerical index 
for easy reference, contains about 200 items 
of activity with the members specializing 
or qualifying in the given field indicated by 
key numbers, which correspond with the 
scope pages in Section II, describing each 
member's qualifications and activities. Sec- 
tion III is a new section which presents 
information on unusual equipment owned 
by members. Section IV is the index, ar- 
ranged alphabetically by members and by 
geographical location. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF FORESTRY AND FOREST 
PRODUCTS, JANUARY-DECEMBER 1951. Pub- 
lished by Food & Agriculture Organization 
of the United Nations (Rome, Italy), 1201 
Connecticut Ave.,. N. W., Washington 6, 
D. C. For convenience of reference, the 
titles listed in this bibliography are num- 
bered in accordance with the Bibliography 
of Agriculture published by the United 
States Department of Agriculture Library. 
Classified headings are printed in English, 
French and Spanish. 


INDUSTRIAL MAINTENANCE. Published by 
Wheeler Associates, Inc., 15017. Detroit 
Ave., Cleveland 7, Ohio. This booklet con- 
tains detailed information on such topics as 
how to keep equipment, methods and 
facilities in top operating condition, organ- 
izing an industrial maintenance program, 
check list for machinery, plant facilities, and 
physical environment. Lighting, air condi- 
tioning, color painting, noise conditioning, 
etc., are also covered, in addition to em- 
ployee operating efficiency, worker health 
and comfort, and employee morale. A 
maintenance check list designed to aid in 
evaluating a company’s existing mainte- 
nance program is given. 


PLANT LAYOUT. Published by Wheeler 
Associates, Inc., 15017 Detroit Ave., Cleve- 
land 7, Ohio. Designed for administering 
and operating executives of industry, this 
booklet covers such topics as the work 
area, how to develop a better layout, layout 
planning, work area planning, and basic 
principles of good layout. Also covered 
are the following topics: balanced motions, 
a fixed place, using gravity and drop deliv- 
ery, using holding devices, pre-positioning 
of tools and materials, making parts in 
multiples, and using ejectors and clamps. 
An improvement check sheet, with more 
than two dozen questions, is designed to 
aid in evaluating a company’s existing 
layout. 


WHAT PACKAGING REALLY MEANS. By 
Dr. Ernest Dichter. Published by Paraffined 
Carton Research Council, 111 West Wash- 
ington St., Chicago 2, Ill. 5144 x 814. 14 
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HANCHETT 


nite grinders 





for the 
PULP AND PAPER 
INDUSTRIES 








SPEEDS — 10’ to 100’ EY i § “Legiilecccscccedscececeeesceennse 
30’ to 150’ and faster. 


MOTORS — 71,hp. to 40 hp. 


WEIGHTS — 10 tons up to 40 tons. FOR GRINDING — HOG — BARKER 
CAPACITY — 84” to 360” and longer. 


Mechanical or hydraulic head carriage drive PAPER TRIMMER AND DOCTOR BLADES 


for flat or concave bevel grinding. 


@ — medium heavy duty — capacity 32” to 184” 
MAMMOTH CONSTRUCTION 


— — capacity 32” to 108" 
samme qoeteetion <= capecity. SX’ 10 100 FOR ACCURACY — FINEST FINISHES 
HANCHETT MANUFACTURING COMPANY PLUS HIGH PRODUCTION 


ya World’s Largest Manufacturer of Knife Grinding and Saw Sharpening Machinery 


Other Models. 


Noerssy MAIN OFFICE — Big Rapids, Michigan WEST COAST — Portland, Oregon 

















PHOTOVOLT 
Photoelectric REFLECTION METER 


ll 









Save Man Hours 
Equip Your Digester House with a 


HUMPHREY 


Employees’ Manlift 


ELEVATOR 


Eliminate stair climbing—save time—reduce- 
employee fatigue. The endless belt provides. 
continuous up and down transportation to and 
from sampling and operating floors. 

Easy and safe to operate with ready-at- 
hand stop and go controls and the exclusive 
Humphrey Safety Features. 

Can be installed in any Multiple Floor Building 
Send us your requirements . . . we'll furnish 
complete Jaformation and prices, f 


HUMPHREY ELEVATOR CO., Inc. + Since 1887 
821 Division Street . Faribault, Minnesota 


for accurate measurement of 


Brightness and Opacity 


of pulp and paper in terms of TAPPI specifications. 


Also for 
Gloss and Color 


tests on paper, cardboard and other paper products. 
Portable, reliable, rugged, simple to operate 


PHOTOVOLT CORP. 
95 MADISON AVE. NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
Also: Colorimeters, pH Meters 
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pages. Basic psychology on consumers’ 
attitudes and preferences towards packaging 
is contained in this booklet by one of the 
nation’s foremost psychological research 
consultants. Special emphasis is placed on 
some of the hidden influences of packages, 
as well as many obvious ones. 


DYEING PAPER WHITE (Calco Technical 
Bulletin No. 830). By M. C. Hutchins, 
E. I. Stearns, and F. O. Sundstrom. Pub- 
lished by American Cyanamid Co., Calco 
Chemical Div., Bound Brook, N. J. 84% x 
11. 12 pages. Reprinted from the August, 
1952 issue of Tappi, this article is divided 
into two parts: General Principles and The 
Application of Calcofluor Whites. Topics 
covered are: chemical bleaching, addition of 
white pigments, addition of blue dye, addi- 
tion of fluorescent whitening agents, com- 
parison of different methods of producing 
white, the evaluation of brightness, evalua- 


tion of whiteness with the Hunter reflectom- 
eter, evaluation of whiteness from spectro- 
photometric data, laboratory method to 
stimulate beater dyeing, variations in dye- 
ing, coating, variations in coating, surface 
sizing, variations in surface sizing, calender 
staining, fastness of Calcofluor Whites, 
and evaluation of paper treated with Calco- 
fluor White. 


THE INCENTIVE STORY. Published by 
Cappel, MacDonald & Co., Dayton 1, Ohio. 
This new booklet reveals plans used by top 
companies to get people to do better work. 
It illustrates all phases of “incentive” plan- 
ning, from conception to results; unveils 
a display of “prize-campaign themes’ used 
by 44 leading companies; discloses secrets of 
actual prize-winning employees, and di- 
vulges case records of campaigns used by 
leading companies selling many different 
types of products. 














en 





Z GILBERT & NASH 
MODEL No. 434 
MOTOR DRIVEN 


Z 
- 





Illustration shows special application 
of G & N dryer felt guide on short 
felt in high-grade Bond Wisconsin 
mill. Where hard-to-control short 
felts and/or limited head space are 
problems, Model 434 is the 
engineered answer. 


All G & N guides are 
designed for the job. 


GILBERT“ NASH py 
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APPLETON, 


WISCONSIN 
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Manufacturers’ Publications 


Through the co-operation of manufacturers and 
suppliers, Tue Paper Inpustry lists the follow- 
ing catalogues, bulletins and booklets. They may 
be obtained without cost or obligation, unless 
otherwise specified, by writing direct to the manu- 
facturers. Please address requests on your com- 
pany letterhead. 


Shovel-Cranes. Link-Belt Speeder -Corp., 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa—A new 16-page booklet 
(No, 2418) on pulpwood handling with shovel- 
cranes is edited for executives and others con- 
cerned with pulpwood handling at mill yards 
and in woodlands in all geographical areas. 
Title? “How to Cut Costs—Speed Pulpwood 
Handling at the Mill—In Woodlands,” this il- 
lustrated brochure points out various phases 
of handling processes where significant reduc- 
tions can be made with shovel-cranes. One sec- 
tion explains power hydraulic Speed-o-Matic 
controls and other features of the company’s 
many models of shovel-cranes. 


Lubricant. Fiske Bros. Refining Co., Lubri- 
plate Div. 129 Lockwood St., Newark, N. J.— 
A new 56-page data book contains a descrip- 
tion of “Lubriplate” lubricant and includes 
detailed product data. The Lubriplate tag 
plan is explained. One section describes the 
proper application of this lubricant. Lubriplate 
recommendations are listed for many types 
of machinery and industries, including heat- 
ing and ventilation equipment, chemical proc- 
ess industries, electrical equipment, pulp and 
paper machinery, water and sewage disposal 
plants, ete. Lubriplate H.D.S. motor oil is de- 
scribed. Distributors of Lubriplate are listed 
according to the state in which they are 
located. 


Resin. Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, 
Del.—A new technical booklet, containing 12 
pages, gives up-to-date information about the 
use of Vinsol, a low-cost dark-colored resin, 
in a variety of applications, which include its 
use in adhesives and paper. Information about 
the forms in which Vinsol is available and 
properties of the resins is included in the 
booklet. 


Phase Contrast Microscopy. Bausch & Lomb 
Optical Co., Rochester 2, N. Y.—This 16-page 
brochure describes the theory, practical ap- 
plications, and equipment used in phase con- 
trast microscopy, a technique employed in 
papermaking, chemistry, and other fields. It is 
illustrated with a number of diagrams and 
photographs, including 20 photomicrographs 
made under magnifications ranging from 210X 
to 900X. Four of these show graphically the 
results obtained with phase contrast microsco- 
py as compared with conventional microscopy. 
Also included is a bibliography on phase con- 
trast microscopy and related subjects. 


Corrosion-Proof Linings. Nukem Products 
Corp., Buffalo 20, N. Y.—This 8-page bulletin 
(A.LA, File No. 35i-231) describes corrosion- 
proof linings—Koroseal, rubber, Nuran rub- 
ber, neoprene—and acid brick sheathings. A 
large chart shows the' resistivity of these 
membranes to 84 different solutions. Many 
photographs are included. 


Non-Metallic Disc Valves. Lunkenheimer 
Co., Box 860-U, Cincinnati 14, Ohio—4-page 
Circular No. 558, describing the dimensions 
and functions of non-metallic disc valves, lists 
in detail the non-metallic disc valves which 
can easily be renewed or converted to handle 
another type of service, simply by the inser- 
tion of a specifically-designed composition 
disc. 


Control Relay. Westinghouse Electric Corp., 
Box 2099, Pittsburgh 80, Pa.—Application 
and design information about the recently in- 
troduced Type N control relay is available in 
Booklet B-5817. An exploded view of the relay 
shows its construction features, as well as 
how easily it is disassembled. Also, pictorial 
instructions show how to obtain the various 
combinations of normally open-normally 
closed contacts. A dimensional drawing of the 
relay and associated wiring circuits is pro- 
vided. 


Temperature Controller. Wheelco Instru- 
ments Div., Barber-Colman Co., Rockford, Ill. 
—aA new 4-page bulletin, F-57838, describes the 
complete line of Model 200 Series Capacitrols, 
direct reading temperature controllers. Of spe- 
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The new Series 2000 Type S$ 
Johnson Joint... shifts as 
the roll shifts ...ends 
threat of misalignment. 


Better than ever because it weighs less, takes less 
room, costs less. Better because it has longer life, 
with newly designed carbon-graphite seal rings 
which give an average of 25% greater wear. Com- 
bines all the basic advantages that makes a Johnson 
Joint the best, most economical way to get steam 
in, condensate dut of rotating rolls and drums: 
packless, self-lubricating and self-adjusting to vary- 
ing pressures. Its simple design makes it easy to 
service or repair right in the field. The perfect 
answer for many jobs. 


WRITE FOR NEW BULLETIN 


845 Woed St., Three Rivers, Mich. 






















CAMBRIDGE SURFACE PYROMETER 


Enables the paper maker to maintain the desired progressive 
temperature change in the drying roll train. Thus production 
may be speeded up to maximum. Eliminates the common 


cause of spots, cockle, curl and blisters. Avail- 
able in hand model and with extension attach- 
ment. Send for bulletin 1948S. 


CAMBRIDGE 
PAPER HYGROSCOPE 


“i (Lithographic Technical Foundation Model) 
For printers arid lithographers. Indicates the 
difference in terms of relative humidity be- 
tween the pressroom air and paper stock. Tells 
when paper is ready to run. Accurate, rugged, 
simple to use. Enables better reproduction. 
Send for bulletin M 358. 


CAMBRIDGE INSTRUMENT CO., INC. 


3701 Grand Central Terminal, New York 17, N. Y. 
PIONEER MANUFACTURERS OF PRECISION INSTRUMENTS 
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HERE'S SOMETHING NEW! 





Dicalite BP-3 and BP-5 are now 
available packed in bleached white sulphite 
bags, made with no string sewing, no colored 
stock of any kind. Even the small amount of 
labeling is printed in water-soluble ink. 

Paper makers tell us this new packing saves 
time and trouble. Just slit the bag a couple of 
times and drop the whole thing in — you get 
high-brightness paper-aid and high-brightness 
pulp both at the same time. There is a small 
extra charge for which you receive good white 
sulphite waste from the bags, plus easier and 
cleaner handling. 

Dicalite is available in prompt and ample 
supply. It is a very efficient agent for pitch con- 
trol. In the sheet it improves formation, speeds 
drainage and drying and permits higher ma- 
chine speeds. It is highly effective in liners and 
fillers of boards; increases liner coverage, 
extends pulp and titanium at low cost, and 
increases production. 


SEND FOR BULLETIN F-52: Gives data on 
Dicalite and describes use in paper and paper products 


tcalite 


DIATOMACEOUS MATERIALS 


GREAT LAKES 


DICALITE DIVISION + GREAT LAKES CARBON CORPORATION 
NEW YORK 17 + CHICAGO 1 + LOS ANGELES 17 














cial interest is the new Model 221C, which has 
the added Capaciline for “straight line” tem- 
perature control. A complete description of 
the anticipating control action of the Capac- 
iline has been made a part of this new bulletin. 
Additional descriptive information is also in- 
eluded concerning other Model 200 Series 
Capacitrols that are used for on-off and pro- 
portioning control in the solution of industrial 
heat control problems. 


Fire Extinguishers. General Detroit Corp., 
General Pacific Corp., 1501 E. Washington 
Blvd., Los Angeles 21, Calif.—‘Quick-Aid”’ 
fire guards are described in this 6-page bul- 
letin. Some of the equipment described are 
dry chemical extinguishers, carbon dioxide 
extinguishers, soda-acid extinguishers, foam- 
type extinguishers, pump. tanks, “Forestry” 
knapsack fire tank, “Mobile” fire extinguisher 
cart, pressurized water type fire extinguisher, 
fire hose, cabinets, racks, etc. 

1 Emulsi Hercules Powder Co., 
Wilmington 99, Del.—New developments in 
emulsifying agents and in emulsifying and 
formulating techniques, which have led to in- 
creased uses for lacquer emulsions, are de- 











scribed in the revised editon of Hercules 
Powder’s 8-page “Lacquer Emulsions” tech- 
nical booklet. The two main sections are de- 
voted to discussions of emulsion composition, 
which includes material on film-formers, 
resins and plasticizers, solvents and diluents, 
emulsifiers, coloration, emulsifying equip- 
ment, emulsifying technique, and emulsion 
stability ; and emulsion preparation, which in- 
cludes material on the preparation of lacquer 
emulsions based on nitrocellulose, ethyl cel- 
lulose, and Parlon (chlorinated rubber). 


Floor Patching Material. Master Builders 
Co., 7016 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 3, Ohio—An 
iron-asphalt material for patching or resur- 
facing of worn concrete floors, known as 
“Masterquick,” is described in a new 6-page 
bulletin. A comparison of this material with 
stone-asphalt patching materials is made. 
Complete instructions for patching and resur- 
facing are listed, with accompanying illustra- 
tions. Advantages of this iron-asphalt are also 
listed. 


Production Control. Remington Rand, 315 
Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y.—Remington 
Rand synchronized material and production 





ap 


Of course, no mill opera- 
tor consciously leaves his 
plant operation to Fate. 
But Fate is tempted where 
the element of chance in 
pulp and paper processing 
is not being constantly 
minimized. 

The ever-rising market 
standards for quality prod- 
ucts at competitive prices 
demand accurate control 
of stock consistency in the 
mill process. 

For this reason more and 
more mills throughout the 
world are depending on 
the BRAMMER for proper 
regulation of pulp stock in 
varied applications. 


when you use a 








“canaatiey 














The BRAMMER is guaranteed to ‘ietahins consistency to +1/ 10th of 
1 percent. It also controls stock automatically over a wide consistency range 
and maintains an accurate, daily 24-hour chart on stock consistencies. 

Numerous other advantages are described in Bulletin B2 which we will 


be glad to supply on request. 
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Manu/fectured and Sold in Canada by 


THE ALEXANDER FLECK LIMITED, OTTAWA, CANADA. 


PANDIA INC. 


122 EAST 42nd STREET + WEW YORK 17,8. .=5 








control is the subject of a new 6-page bulletin 
(No. kd 259). How punched card procedures 
and Kardex visible systems can be integrated 
as a complete system is explained. 


Sheet Units. Maxson Automatic Machinery 
Co., 98 Granite St., Westerly, R. L—High 
speed sheet units for pulp, paper and board 
mills and printers and converters are de- 
scribed jn a new 10-page bulletin. Such equip- 
ment as rollstands, continuous-running pilers, 
lay-boys, static eliminators, overlapping de- 
liveries, etc., are shown in operation in various 
plants. 


Protective Devices. Multi-Amp Corp., Har- 
rison, N. J.—This 12-page booklet describes 
in detail how to be sure your current actuated 
protective devices are really protecting. It ex- 
plains the importance of current actuated pro- 
tective devices, such as overload relays, cir- 
cuit breakers, etc., and gives step-by-step in- 
structions for testing and calibrating them in 
the field. A complete description of the Model 
1010 “Industrial” Multi-Amp, a new portable 
high current test unit used to test and cali- 
brate protective devices before they are in- 
stalled, is included, along with specific quotes 
from users who tell how the Multi-Amp has 
been integrated with their maintenance pro- 
grams. 


Rubber Linings. Metalweld, Inc., Protective 
Coatings Div., Scotts Lane & Abbotsford Ave., 
Philadelphia 29, Pa.—An illustrated 8-page 
bulletin describing the advantages and appli- 
cation of rubber lining to steel tanks, drums, 
pipes, valves, fittings and pumps, has recently 
been published. Included are tables giving the 
resistance characteristics of rubber lining to 
inorganic acids, salts and alkalies, organic 
materials and a wide group of miscellaneous 
materials. Details on the chemical, abrasive 
and temperature resistant qualities of rubber 
linings and the different types of linings 
available are also given. Metalweld’s plant 
facilities are illustrated. 


Zeolite Water Softening. Graver Water Con- 
ditioning Co., Dept. 146-8, 216 West 14th St., 
New York 11, N. Y¥.—This new 10-page bul- 
letin (WC-108) explains the distinction be- 
tween the sodium cycle and the hydrogen cycle 
of zeolite softening and graphically shows the 
differences in results obtained by the two 
processes. A description of the design and 
operation of equipment used in zeolite water 
softening and the available methods for con- 
trolling the various operations in the soften- 
ing\and regenerating processes is given. The 
various types of the most modern zeolite and 
ion exchange materials are described and il- 
lustrated with photographs of actual size and 
photomicrographs of typical exchangers, 
plus a table of the characteristics of the 
modern action exchangers most commonly 
used in Graver zeolite softeners. An outline of 
a simple method of sizing zeolite softeners, 
with a table of recommended flow rates and 
an example showing how the size of a softener 
would be determined to meet specific require- 
ments is included. 


Air-Operated Controllers. Bristol Co., 
Waterbury 20, Conn.—Free-vane, air-operat- 
ed controllers are described in a new 32-page 
bulletin, No. A120. Instruments for auto- 
matic control of ‘pressure, temperature, 
liquid level, flow, humidity, pH, and elect- 
rical variables are described. Among the new 
products described are time-program con- 
trollers and electronic Dynamaster potentio- 
meters and bridge instruments in air-oper- 
ated control models. The fully-illustrated 
bulletin gives complete data on on-off, pro- 
portional, reset, derivative, reset plus deriva- 
tive, and autoset types of controllers. 


Dehydrator & Filter. Hankison Corp., 249 
Biltmore Bldg., 951 Banksville Rd., Pitts- 
burgh 16, Pa.—The Model B-30-D Condensi- 
filter, a dehydrator, mechanical filter, and 
automatic trap combined in a single unit, 
is described in a new 2-page bulletin, which 
covers construction features, technical data 
and dimensions. Also included are applica- 
tions and recommended usage. 


Ultraviolet & Visible Spectrophotometers. 
Beckman Instruments, Inc., South Pasadena 
1, Calif—An inclusive 28-page catalogue of 
ultraviolet and visible spectrophotometers 
is designated as Bulletin 303-73. It contains 
detailed descriptions and illustrations of the 
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A SIGHT-FLOW INDICATOR 
THAT NEVER CLOUDS OVER 


The Midwest Ball Sight-Flow 
is the one and only dryer con- 
densate indicator with a “Win- 
dow” that really stays clear—is 
constantly being scoured and 
kept clean by the violence of 
the liquid as it passes. The 
thousands already in use on 
both wet and dry end dryers 


keep tab on condensate flow. 
Add Midwest non-corrosive 
temperature indicator to spot 
subnormal temperatures. 
Sight-Flow fitting all bronze 
and non-corroding. Glass ball 
of heavy Pyrex glass and re- 
placeable. Assembly effective 
for steam pressures up to 75#. 








prove that statement. Standard pipe sizes 4%", %”, 
Equip your dryers, partic- 1”, 1%". Temperature indi- 
ularly the wet end section, and _—cator also non-corroding. 


Order several now and you'll order more later. 


MIDWEST: FULTON MACHINE COMPANY 


DAYTON, OHIO 











SULPHITE MILL ACID PLANTS 


Sulphur Burning Plants © Jenssen Two Tower Acid Systems 
® Gas Coolers—Surface and Spray Type ® Jenssen Pres- 
sure Acid Systems ® Jenssen Auxiliary Process Towers 
@ Recovery Plants—Cooking Acid 
SOLUBLE BASE ACID PLANTS 
SEMI CHEMICAL PLANTS 
JENSSEN SO. ABSORPTION SYSTEMS 


FOR BLEACH PLANT APPLICATION 
SULPHUROUS ACID PREPARATION 


G. D. JENSSEN Co., INC. 
WATERTOWN, NEW YORK 





WESTERN REPRESENTATIVE: 
JAMES BRINKLEY vonueee tent Seattle, Washington 

























PERFECT 
SURFACE 


WIRES 


FOR PERFECT 
PERFORMANCE 


Expertly made with finest precision 
equipment from extra select wire. 
Backed by years and years of ex- 
perience is your assurance of the 
very best. 


WISCONSIN WIRE WORKS 



















APPLETON, WISCONSIN 
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MEAD 


prevents 
pulp contamination 






@ The Mead Corporation’s Chillicothe, Ohio 
Division makes pulp for a wide range of high 
quality papers. 

In proposed three-stage chlorine, caustic, and 
hypochlorite bleaching, untreated well water 
would have caused trouble. When its 266 ppm of 
calcium hardness came in contact with caustic 
soda, heavy scale would form on bleach tanks. 
Such scale breaks loose in discolored chunks, 
plugging washer wires, contaminating pulp. 

Two Permutit Precipitators installed in 1947 
prevented these problems . . . remove hardness. 
They also eliminate the waste of weekly descal- 
ing of turbine condensers. Efficient Precipitator 
reaction reduces iron—prevents spotting of pulps 
and papers—without the need of filters! 

Permutit know-how and equipment can help 
you to produce finer pulps and papers at lower 
costs—regardless of raw water conditions. For 
details, please write to THE PERMUTIT COMPANY, 
Dept. PI-9, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, 
N. Y., or Permutit Company of Canada, Ltd., 
6975 Jeanne Mance St., Montreal. 


Registered Trade Mark 


PERM UTIT 


WATER CONDITIONING HEADQUARTERS FOR OVER 40 YEARS 
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Professional and 
Business Services 























Industrial Plonts « Textile 
& Poper Mills « Location 
Studies * Approisals « 
Reports « Surveys 


JE. SIRRINE COMPANY 
A>, 

















SOUTH CAROLINA 

Model B and DU spectrophotometers, as well 
as descriptions of such auxiliary units as 
the flame, reflectance and fluorescence at- 
tachments. An extensive section treating the 
complete line of spectrophotometer cells, in- 
terchangeable sample compartments, and 
cell adapters is featured. A composite price 
list-index is also furnished. 


Choker Sling Fitting. Electroline Co., 4121 
South LaSalle St., Chicago 9, Ill.—This 4- 
page brochure describes a new wire rope 
choker sling fitting. It shows typical appli- 
cations for which the new fitting is suitable. 
There are close-up views of the optional 
locking shoe device, which keeps non-rigid 
loads tightly bound. “How to use it” draw- 
ings explain how the fitting works, and a 
cutaway section shows the simple socket 
arrangement, which permits easy installation 
of the fitting and enables it to be re-used af- 
ter the wire rope has worn out. 


Roller Chains & Sprockets. Chain Belt Co., 
Baldwin-Duckworth Div., Dept. P.R., Spring- 
field 2, Mass.—54-page Bulletin No. 52-1 
describes Baldwin-Rex roller chains and 
sprockets. The inherent advantages of roller 
chain are described, and all the popular sizes 
of roller chains are illustrated. A section 
of the bulletin is a treatise on “how to se- 
lect standard roller chain drives,” with 
formulas, tables and examples illustrating 
this procedure. Roller chain dimensions, 
strengths, weights, and prices are included. 
One section deals with stock sprockets, their 
characteristics and prices. Bore, keyway and 
setscrew information is presented. Proper 
maintenance of chain drives is reviewed, and 
information on chain vises, flexible couplings 
and coupling covers is provided. 


Lubrication. Pure Oi] Co., Advertising 
Dept., 35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Ill.— 
For the harried plant maintenance super- 
intendent or lubrication engineer who finds 
himself with too few oilers and too many 
lubricants, a new booklet entitled “How to 
Simplify and Save Pure Industrial Lubri- 
cants” has been announced. This booklet sets 
up six simple steps to streamline your lubri- 
cation program and goes on to point out 
that for the average plant a maximum of six 
lubricants will do a satisfactory job. 


Wire Screen & Filter Cloth. Multi-Metal 
Wire Cloth Co., Inc., 1350 Garrison Ave. 
at Whittier St., New York 59, N.Y.—This 
6-page bulletin, No. 531, presents five case 
histories showing the varied uses of Multi- 
Metal wire cloth and filter cloth in different 
industries. Many photographs and drawings 
are included. 


Photoelectric Recorder Applications. Gen- 
eral Electric Co., Schenectady 5, N.Y.—12- 
page Bulletin GEA-5586 describes applica- 
tions of the photoelectric recorder with 
seismology, psychology, textile, metals, fa- 
tigue and research testing equipment, as an 
aid in the quick detection of pipeline cor- 
rosion, and in development and machinability 
testing, medical research, light-intensity 
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study, and paper-machine-speed measuring. 
A listing of the recorder’s typical rating is 
included. 


Testers. W. C. Dillon & Co., Inc., P.O. 
Box 3008, 14620 Keswick St., Van Nuys, 
Los Angeles, Calif.—Revised bulletins on 
the Dillon testers are now available. 4-page 
Bulletin No. 2 describes the Modei “L” 
universal tester which will test materials 
with a tensile strength varying from only 
a few pounds up to 160,000 psi. 4-page 
Bulletin No. LR2 describes the multi-low- 
range universal tester with a working range 
of 0-100 Ib. Complete technical data is pre- 
sented. Many photographs are included. A 
price list and list of typical users is in- 
cluded with each bulletin. 


Plasticized Synthetic Resin Adhesives. Mon- 
santo Chemical Co., Organic Chemicals Div., 
St. Louis, Mo.— 8-page Technical Bulletin 
No. 0-99 presents typical formulations of the 
major synthetic resin adhesives: emulsion, 
hot-melt, delayed-tack, solvent, pressure sen- 
sitive and adhesive primers or coatings. The 
bulletin discusses the properties and uses of 
the various types and includes a table eval- 
uating Monsanto plasticizers in polyvinyl] ace- 
tate adhesive formulations for compatibility, 
volatility, low temperature flexibility and 
grease resistance. 


Flow Meters. Minneapolis-Honeywell Regu- 
lator Co., Industrial Div., Station 64, Wayne 
& Windrim Aves., Philadelphia 44, Pa.—A set 
of seven new specification sheets in consoli- 
dated style covers Honeywell’s flow meter line. 
Specification sheets 241 and 242 cover electric 
evenly graduated flow meter bodies and me- 
chanical evenly graduated flow meters, respec- 
tively. Specification Sheets 243 through 247 
cover square root flow meters and liquid level 
meters. Specification Sheet 244 also includes 
evenly graduated electric flow meters (in- 
ductance bridge receivers). Construction and 
engineering details are included. 


Mechanical Pressure Gauge. W. C. Dillon & 
Co., Inc., 14620 Keswick St., Van Nuys, Los 
Angeles, Calif—4-page Bulletin PG-2 de- 
scribes the mechanical pressure gauge, includ- 
ing pertinent dimensions, and contains a num- 
ber of new “use” illustrations. Also included 
with this bulletin is a price list and typical 
user list. 


Truck Crane. Schield Bantam Co., Waverly, 
Iowa—The 6-ton, %-yd. Model T-35 truck 
crane is described in a new 6-page bulletin, 
TCR-201, which contains detailed mechanical 
specifications, together with complete dimen- 
sions and operating data, including informa- 
tion on various truck mountings and typical 
interchangeable attachments used with the 
Bantam crane boom. Charts show Bantam 
lifting capacities at various radii for both 2% 
and 4-ton truck-mountings, using 25 ft. to 45 
ft. booms. Over-end and over-side ratings, 
with and without outriggers, are included. 
Improved engineering features of this truck 
crane are pictured and described. 


Masonry Waterproofing. L. Sonneborn Sons, 
Inc., Dept. P-6, Building Products Div., 404 
Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y.—This new 
6-page literature compares results given after 
testing various silicone water repellents. 
These tests, performed by York Laboratories 
of Stamford, Conn., describe in detail their 
rigorous test procedures and impartial con- 
clusions. The tests concisely point out the 
important differences between one silicone to 
another. 


Stuff Gate Positioning System. Foxboro Co., 
Foxboro, Mass.—A new system of stuff gate 
positioning which gives the paper machine 
crew closer control of basis weight is de- 
scribed in a new engineering data sheet (AED 
260-17). The illustrated data sheet lists in- 
strument specifications, compares new and 
old techniques in stuff gate positioning, and 
emphasizes the advantages of the new system 
in specialty machine applications, where fre- 
quent changes in grades and weights are 
easily made from the remote stations. 


Driver Safety-Training (Film). Clark 
Equipment Co., Industrial Truck Div., Battle 
Creek, Mich.—A new 30-minute sound, train- 
ing and safety film for industrial truck oper- 
ators is titled “Safety Saves.” It was filmed at 
on-the-job factory and warehouse locations. 





The film dramatically illustrates the “do’s and 
don’ts” of safe driving and shows the cause of 
most truck accidents and how to avoid them. 


Plastic Rubber. Magic Chemical Co., Dept. 
142, 121 Crescent St., Brockton 2, Mass.— 
Complete information about how to use ““Ma- 
gic-Vulc” plastic rubber for repairing convey- 
or belts is contained in a new folder now being 
distributed. Names of industrial users and 
actual case history reports are included. 


Power From Wood Waste. Fairfield Engi- 
neering Co., Contract Div., Marion, Ohio— 
This 4-page bulletin, No. 652, describes the 
latest type of equipment used by industries in 
recovering power from their wood waste mate- 
rial. Featuring a step-by-step story on the 
Fairfield handling system employed by a large 
paper and pulp mill for power recovery from 
bark, the bulletin also describes an installation 
at a southern furniture plant where power is 
economically recovered from kiln dried shav- 
ings and sawdust. 


Wall Washing Machine. Ross & Story Prod- 
ucts Corp., 705-707 Dewitt St., Syracuse 1, 
N. Y.—This 4-page illustrated folder presents 
advantages of cleaning walls and ceilings with 
a non-electric, portable chemical wall washing 
machine. 


Flow Control Valve. Airmatic Valve, Inc., 
7317 Associate Ave., Cleveland 9, Ohio—2- 
page Bulletin No. 4810 describes a flow control 
valve designed to control the speed of the 
piston stroke in a cylinder. Features, dimen- 
sions and specifications are included. 


Stainless Steel Tanks. Rodney Hunt Ma- 
chine Co., 53 Mill St., Orange, Mass.—A new 
4-page bulletin, No. 158, shows the range of 
Rodney Hunt engineered stainless steel fabri- 
cations. Particular attention is given to stain- 
less steel tanks of standard and special con- 
struction in a wide range of sizes. A simplified 
quotation request sheet with detailed standard 
specifications is included. 


Solenoid Valves. Atkomatic Valve Co., 545 
W. Abbott St., Indianapolis, Ind.—Informa- 
tion on industrial applications of Atkomatic 
solenoid valves is now available in the form of 
bulletins. Bulletins deal with individual appli- 
cations, such as hydraulic operations, steam, 
air, and gas and show typical operating dia- 
grams. 

Lubricators. Hills-McCanna Co., 3025 N. 
Western Ave., Chicago 18, Ill.—Catalogue 
L-52, containing 16 pages, describes Hills- 
McCanna force feed lubricators for all types 
of machinery. Design, construction, types, 
sizes, dimensions, and prices of the open and 
enclosed type lubricators are given. Photo- 
graphs and a brief description of lubricatur 
accessories and other products of Hills-Mc- 
Canna are included. 3 

Compressor. Roots-Connersville Blower, 
Connersville, Ind.—4-page Bulletin SC-152 
illustrates the construction of the Spiraxial 
compressor. 

Shower Pipes. Sandusky Foundry & Ma- 
chine Co., Sandusky, Ohio—Bulletin 137, con- 
taining 4 pages, describes the features and ap- 
plications of the Chief Sandusky shower pipe 
and outlines its development and acceptance. 


Process Control Instruments. Fischer & 
Porter Co., 7240 County Line Road, Hatboro, 
Pa.—A new 24-page bulletin, A-130-1, en- 
titled ““Measurement and Control Instruments 
for the Pulp and Paper Industry,” describes 
the principal features and many applications 
in pulp and paper mills of process control in- 
struments. Included in the bulletin are de- 
scriptions of the new Resotronic continuous 
quantitative ‘analyzer for wide-range con- 
sistency control, the new P-4 pneumatic con- 
troller and two recent additions to Fischer & 
Porter’s line of pneumatic controlled valves. 
Liberally illustrated with mill installation 
photographs and flow diagrams, the booklet 
also presents details of Fischer & Porter’s en- 
gineering service and associated facilities. 


Rubber-Lined Pumps. Warren Steam Pump 
Co., Inc., Warren, Mass.—4-page Bulletin 
WQ-212 is devoted to rubber-lined centrifugal 
chemical and process pumps, designed and 
built especially for handling hydrochloric and 
other strong acids and corrosive salts. In- 
cluded are service characteristics, construc- 
tion features, advantages, specifications, di- 
mensions, and sectional and external views. 
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New Stickle Vacuum 
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Differential Drainage 





10 to 15% 









































Cuts fuel costs 












































Free your dryers of condensate and air— 
quickly and economically. Install new Stickle 
Vacuum Differential Drainage — an_all- 
Stickle unit, all-profitable for you! 














You are always sure of proper drainage, 
whether your machines operate at above or 
below atmosphere pressure. You simply re- 


set pump controls to meet whatever pressure 
P P “ P Installed, as above, the new Stickle Vacuum Differential Drainage 
changes are required. employing improved Stickle Vacuum Pump, boosts production—cuts costs. 














New Stickle Pump—designed for Vacuums 

up to 28’— saves you money many ways. 

Every vital part is easily accessible, permit- 

ting quick, easy inspection and maintenance. Built-in heat ex- . 
changer eliminates costly cooling equipment. No close clearances— S t C k ep 


no “rub” anywhere! 
It’s to your best interest to get all the facts. We’ve wrapped them ‘\I | i ll il 7 nt 
up for you in a new, free bulletin—No. 260. Write for it today! Ey | 

Cuts the cost of steam 


STICKLE STEAM SPECIALTIES COMPANY 
2215 Valley Avenue Indianapolis, Indiana 


CONFIDENTIAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
For paper mills, pulp mills and paper converting plants. ENGRAVED ROLLS 
Serving employers seeking executives and executives < . 
seeking positions. We welcome your inquiries. Skilled engravers of applicator and embossing 


CHARLES P. RAYMOND SERVICE, Inc. <a ‘ 
Phone Liberty 2-6547—294 Washington St.—Boston 8, Mass. rolls for paper and coating industries. 
SOUTHEASTERN CYLINDER ENGRAVING CO. 


WANTED—Three young graduate mechanical engineers pref- 
erably with pulp and paper mill experience, for mill in the south. 319 GAST tate ST. Gen ts CHARLOTTE, WN. C. 
State experience and salary required in first letter. Address: Box 
555, The Paper Industry. 


WANTED—Paper Chemicals Salesmen. Several positions with 
good advancement potential available in large national chemical 
manufacturing organization, involving sale and service of chemicals 
to the paper manufacturers. Graduate chemists or chemical engi- 
neers age 25-30, preferred, but not essential. Several years’ technical 
experience in paper industry required. Please submit complete 
resume and indicate salary desired. Our sales staff has been in- 
formed of these openings. Address: Box 556, The Paper Industry. 
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AND GIVE SERVICE!! 


- « Converting Specialists .. . 


KRAFT e NEWS BOARD ° BOOK ° TISSUE 
SPECIALTIES © CUTTING © SLITTING © SHEETING © REWINDING 


G. B. GOLDMAN PAPER CO. 
Third & Wood Sts. Market 7-6050 Philadelphia, Pa. 


cmos OB LOT BUYERS OF ALL PAPER ITEMS 





CPU eT Te TUTE 














ENGLISH CLAYS 
>< 


UNIFORM e SUPERIOR ° DEPENDABLE 


English China Clays Sales Corporation 
551 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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Get this new 48-page 





idler data book 


Here’s complete information on industry’s 
most comprehensive line 


Byvee Link-Belt’s entire roller bearing idler 
line of 34 types in seven basic designs. Includes 
all the facts you need for ordering and application: 
dimensions and specifications, selection and spacing 
data, recommended lump sizes, accessory informa- 
tion. Get your copy of Book 2416 today. Use the 
handy coupon below. 


LINK{@}BELT 


BELT CONVEYOR IDLERS 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 
Plants: Chicago, Indianapolis, Philadelphia, 
Colmar, Pa., Atlanta, Houston, Minneapolis, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle; 
Scarboro, Toronto and Elmira, Ont. (Canada) ; 
Springs (South Africa); Sydney (Australia). Sales Offices, 
Factory Branch Stores and Distributors in rincipal Cities. 


13,313 






LINK-BELT COMPANY 
220 S. Belmont Ave., Indianapolis 6, Ind. 


Please send me immediately a free copy 
of your 48-page Idler Book 2416. 





Name 
REE EL ERE. SR en aay MS ay pl ER a 
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MARKET QUOTATIONS 





RAGS (Domestic) 
NEW RAGS 



































ROPE and BAGGING 


f.o.b. and ex dock New York City 




































Gunny No. 1— cwt. 

The fo ~~ 5 are quotations to mills, Foreign .... Pach 5.00 

Lae, Nee See Domestie .. 4.75 to 5.00 
No. 1 White Shirt Cuttings 12.00 to 13.00 | woo) Tares— 

New Unbleached Muslins.... 14.00 to 15.00 Light . 5.50 to 5.75 
Fancy Shirt Cuttings............ 6.75 to 7.00 Heavy ... 5.75 to 6.00 
No. 1 Percales............ cue 6.75 to 7.00 No. 1 Scrap Bagging 4.00 to 4.25 
No. 1 Washables........ . 3.50 to 3.75] manila Rope— 

No. 1 Light Silesias i a 7.00 to 7.50 
No. 1 Light Prints 6.50 to 6.75) No. 2 smail.......... we 6.00 to 6.50 
Light ~ Tyme ‘ guint aan -- — Sisal Rope— 

Cottonades eames ‘ ft 6.00 to 6.25 
Blue Overalls . 7.00 to 7.50] No. 1 small........... : to 5.75 
Blue Cheviots... —- 7.00 to 7.50) ¥ 
Canton Flannels, Bleached. 11.00 to 11.50 | New Burlap Cuttings... 6.50 to 7.00 
Canton Flannels, Jute Threads— 

Unbleached ................ 11.00 to 11.50] Foreign (Nom.) ......... . 6.75 to 7.25 
Osnaburg Cuttings...... uw 8.00 to 8.50 Domestic ...... 6.75 to 7.26 
Underwear Cuttings, 

‘Bleached .. 14.50 to 15.50 | Strinas— 

Gateeer Cuttings, No. 1 sisal .. 5.25 to 5.50 

7 ta . 14.50 to 15.50 No. 2 sisal....... cme Glee £69 

meee Soft jute...... a 5.50 
Khaki Cuttings— een ee 3.25 

Sun Tan ........ 3 8.50 to 9.00 

a .. 4,00 to 4.25 WASTE PAPER 
Tinen Cuttings— The f following are quotations, dollars per 

American . , .- 8.00 to 8.50] ton, for No. 1 packing f.0.b. New York: 

White .. 13.00 to 14.00 | gnevings— ene 

Grey ....... 13.00 to 14.00/ Hard White Fav, Cuts....115.00 to 125.00 

Hard ‘White No. 1............ 85.00 to 90.00 

Soft White, one-cut....... 70. 75.00 

Soft White, No. 1.. .- 55.00 60.00 

* Coated Soft...... 45.00 

RAGS (Domestic) Fly Leaf No. 1. ” 95. 30.00 
OLD RAGS Fly Leaf, Woody No. 2; 25.00 to 30.00 

No. 2 Mixed Col. Woody 20.00 to 25.00 

Quotations to consuming mills, dollars per 

hundred pounds, f.0.b. New York. follow: | Flat Stock— 
No. 1 Heavy Books and 
Der cwt. Magazines, Repacked ...... 20.00 to 22.00 
1.35 Mixed Books .................... 14.00 to 15.00 
1.05 | redger Stock— 
No. 1 White...................... eo to 60.00 
Twos and Blues— No. 1 Mixed (Colored).. 00 to 40.00 

Repacked 2.25 to 2.50 | Manilas— 

New Env. Cuttings... ere to 70.00 
Thirds and Blues— New Env. Cuts, One-Cui 

Repacked ............ ena .. 2.00 to 2.25 Extra Manilaz.................. * 92.50 to 25.00 

Miscellaneous .................. 1.75 to 2.00] agente Tab b Cards, Free of 
whites, Ne. 2 Ground Wood................... 65.00 to 70.00 

Repeched ...... 5.50 to 5.75 Colored <p Cards.......... 45.00 to 50.00 

Miscellaneous 4.75 to 5.00 | Kraft— 

New Envelope — 65.00 to 70.00 
White, No. 2— Tripled Sorted No. 
Repacked oo... 4.50 to 4.75 100% . 87.50 to 42.50 
Miscellaneous .... uw 8.75 to 4.00 No. 1 ‘Old “Assorted... See 27.50 to 32.50 
News— 
White Blank 60.00 
Overissue ..... 
RAGS (Foreign) No. 1 Folded... 
ex dock New York City Old Corrugated Containers 26.00— 
NEW RAGS New Jute Corrugated Cuts 28.00— 
per cwt. A 
New Dark Cuttings. No, 1 Mixed Paper... 13.00— 
New Mixed Cuttings... J 20 es ae 
New Light Silesias..................-. 
Light Fi tt 
ok ey gece Nominal CHEMICALS 
New White Cuttings.. 
New Light Oxfords. _ 
New Light Prints........................... 
RAGS (Foreign) 
ex dock New York City 
OLD RAGS 
per cwt. 6.00 
mesh (bags), Ib. 
80-100 mesh (bags), lb... 28.00— 
Argentine, ID......................... 22.00 to 23.00 
China Clay— 
Domestic Filler 
Bulk (mine) ton........... 10.00 to 15.00 
Nominal c 
Bulk (mine) ton............ 17.00 to 25.00 
Imported (ship side) 
Bulk (lump) ton............. 20.00 to 30.00 
Chilorine— 
Tank cars (wks) cwt. . 2.9 
Gelatine (silicon), Ib......... 1. 35 to 1.35 
Glyc, (C.P.) drums, Ib..... 44.00 to 44.50 
Litharge, powd. bbl. Ib.......15% to .16 
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MARKET QUOTATIONS 








Rosin (Gum)— New York, per 100 Ibs. PAPER 
:..... « ee 8.40— Seis 
F. - crvvveeeeereeee  8.40-— Prices per ton, delivered, 10 tons or 
G = we 8.40— more: 
ww 8.65— Plain Chip 80.00— 
News vat lined chip .- 92.50— 
Rosin (Wood), carlots, ah Filled news 85.00— 
F.0.B. South......... 6.5 Solid news 90.00— 
Salt Cake— White vat lined chip 125.00— 
Dom. bulk (wks) ton... 19.00 to 23.00 Chip tube and can stock....100.00— 
imp. bulhe a aa Single manila lined chip....122.50— 
(Atl. ports) ton (Nom.) 22.00 Single jute lined chip 125.00— 
White patent coated: 
Soda Ash— ....155.00— 
Bulk (works) cwt........... 145— 157.50— 
Paper bags, cwt. - 1.65— ....160.00— 
Soda (Caustic) — Book Paper— 
Solid drums, evt............. 3.70 to 4.45 | Coated two sides 
Ground and flake, drums, 70 Ib. No. 2 enamel, 25x 4 cases $17.25 
CW. ceceeccnecneneeenesseesvneeeee 4.10 to 4.85 | 38-500, trimmed 4 sides... Carloads $16.30 
45 Ib. enamel, 25x38-500, 4 cases $13.05 
—- ay por trimmed 4 sides.................. Carloads $12.10 
60 deg. . drums, 
(works) cwt, ............ 1.60 to 1.70 ae arty eee sit 
. No, 2 offset, 25x38- cases $14.80 
40 des. 35 gal. drums, 130 to 1.40 | 900. trimmed 4 sides... Carloads $13.85 
el ata i ish A osx58-500, un. 4 14.05 
‘inish, x38-500, un- cases -08 
Starch— an trimmed —......................-. Carloads $13.10 
Pearl, 140 Ib. bags. cwt. 6. 20 Ib. envelope, 17x22-500, 
Pearl, barrels, cwt....... 6.39— untrimmed ...................... .. Carloads $12.40 





Paper (Sp.) bags, cwt..... 6.39— 


16 Ib. tablet, 
Powdered, barrels, cwt... 6.60— 17x22-500 _.. 


Carloads $11.25 





Rag Content Bond— 















Sulphur (Crude) 

Extra 100% rag................ T0.45— 
.... 25.50 to 27.50 
(Mine) bulk, long ton 90%, ien__..  ees— 
Talo— 75% rag... 48.15— 
Dom. 100 Ib. bags (mine) ones 92.00 50% rag.. 38.90— 
COED cncrecscacaenscecscenensesormnase .00 to 25% rag.......... .. 31.75— 
Canadi 85.00 to 45.00 . 
Rag Content Ledger— 

Titanium Dioxide— Extra 100% rag................ 72.65— 
Barium Pig, bbis., Ib... .21 to .21% 100% .- 63.90— 
Calcium Pig, bbis., Ib... .21 to .21% 85% rag .. 52.50— 

Zine Sulphide, bbis., Ib... 11.50 to 11.75 75% rag... ... 49.40— 

50% rag... .. 40,20— 
25% rag... 33.00— 
WOOD PULP Sulphite Bond— 
domestic and Canadian Air dry bond 

ge per short air dry ton, (Watermarked) ....... .... 19.00— 

delivered consuming mills including basic No. 1 bond (M.F. 

freight allowances, follow: watermarked) .............. 15.00— 

Sulphite............... No. 2 bond (M.F. 

es watermarked) ............. 14.00— 

Bleached Sulphite, Plain bond (M.F 
Cm unwatermarked) ......... 14.00— 





T 1 hite.......... 
Unbleached Sulphite Sulphite Ledger— 













































hed Sulphite, 
Si Pe \ No. 1, M.F. watermarked.. .. 20.50 
Bleached Soda ...140.00— No. 2, M.F. watermarked..... .. 19.50 
Bleached Soda, Canadian..140.00— Plain, M.F. unwatermarked.. 19.00 
Kraft, Bleached....................145.00— News— odie 
Kraft, Bleach., Southern..142.50 to 150.00 Rolls, Standard 
Kraft, Bleach., Canadian..145.00 to 150.00 ragged seseeceeennes ~er- to nena 
Kraft, Unbleached, Rolls (Spot 
‘Northern Le Bee nanan anne nn eenn ene 38.00— 
Kraft, Unbleached, Tissues (Carlots)— 
SOUTHEPM .......-.-----nenrnervenenee 100.00— per ream 
Kraft, Unbleached, White No, 1................... L.75— 
Cc di 100.00 to 125.00 White No. 2 » ki 
Kraft; Semi-Bleached, Bleached Anti-Tarnish..... 2.20— 
Southern ....... ......---- a ee - 2.00— 
Sulphite Screenings... = Anti-Tarnish Kraft . 165— 
Sulphate Screenings............ ao Scnzipeiimigsegtidtainengintnsane 2.00— 
a Pe a , semi 
$2.50 to 87.60 (12% Ib. to M sbts.) 
Quotations on imported wood yulp, dol- ft - 2— 
lars per short ton, on dock American Napkins, 
Atlantic ports with varying freight allow- embossed (12% Ib. to 
ances, follow: M shts.) per cs... .90— 
Bleached Sulphite, Swed- Toilet, Bleached 
ish 130.00 to 140.00 (M shts.) per cs............... 9.35— 
Bleached Sulphite, Norwe- Toilet, Unbleached 
gian, freight allowed........ 140.00—~ (M shts.) per cs............... 7.90— 
Bleached Sulphite, Fin- Towels 
nish, freight allowed......140.00— Der case 
Unbleached Sulphite, 6.80— 
Swedish 110.00 to 115.00 Unbleached 5.90— 
Unbleached Sulphite, Fin- =“ 
nish, freight allowed.....120.00 to 125,00 | ¥"*>>ines (Kraft) ae 
per 
Kraft, Unbleached, 100.00 to 108.90 | Standard wrapping ....._1.75— 
Kraft, Unbleached, Fin- 8.25— 
nish, freight allowed......105.00 to 135.00 7.50— 
Kraft, Bleached, 7.15— 
Swedish, on dock..............137.50 to 142.50 8.00— 
Kraft, Bleached, 7.735— 
lo eee - 9.25— 
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No sTUFFING BOX.. 






Peerless 








GENERAL PURPOSE 
PUMPS ARE 
DESIGNED AROUND 


MECHANICAL 
SHAFT SEALS 


HERE ARE | BIG 


ADVANTAGES 
1. NO LEAKAGE. Simple, positive act- 
ing, shaft seals prevent leakage of liquid 
from pump. 

2. LESS MAINTENANCE. Stuffing box 
is completely eliminated; maintenance 
trouble and expense is reduced to the 
minimum. 

3. CUSTOM PUMP — STANDARD PRICE. 
The Peerless Type AS pump costs no 
more than ordinary split-case pumps. 
You get extra quality without paying 
a premium. 

4. EASILY SERVICED. Entire rotating ele- 
ment can be removed from pump with- 
out disturbing line connections. Shaft 
seals and bearings are standard items 
easily available from commercial 
sources, 


@ write For BULLETIN No. B-1350 
which completely describes 
and illustrates the modern 
design and construction features 
of Peerless Type AS pumps. 








cm a ae ee eee 
PEERLESS PUMP DIVISION 
Food Machinery and Chemical Corporation 
301 West Avenue 26, Los Angeles 31, California 
Please send us a copy of Bulletin No. B-1350 describing 
Peerless Type AS pumps. 





NAME 





Ce ee ee a 





ADDRESS - pranieeenaniigiaanniiebitineniaiods 





eer eee = ee 


Pap. Ind. 


PEERLESS BUILDS DEPENDABLE PUMPS 
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POSTERS 


-—-A POTENT 
SAFETY TOOL 


USE POLE TO 
BREAK JAM 





Posters should be one of the top 
aids in your safety program. No 
other safety medium can reach 
your entire audience—not once, 
but many times each day—with 
such low-cost safety messages. 
They are directed at the worker 
acts and worker attitudes that 
lead to accidents. Posters lend 
timeliness, repetition and conti- 
nuity to your safety program... 
the three fundamental principles 
of direct selling. 

The National Safety Council 
maintains a stock of posters that 
covers all industries, operations 
and phases of safety and health. 
These posters are produced in 
three sizes: “A” size, 81/,” 
1114”; “B” size, 17x23”; and 
“C” size, 25x38”. Their colorful 
illustrations and eye-catching 
captions make them ideal for the 
mass selling of safety. 

Write for a free copy of the 1951 
Directory of Occupational Safety 
Posters. This 72 page catalog il- 
lustrates 744 posters, indexed 
and classified for specific opera- 
tions. 


NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 


425 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 11, Illinois 
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faddetry Index to Advertisers 


When writing them, please mention The PAPER INDUSTRY. 


Refer to the Paper and Pulp Mill Catalogue and Engineering Handbook 
at your mill office, for complete listing of all advertisers’ products. 
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Improved Machinery, Inc....................... 613 
International Harvester Co................. 615 


Jackson & Church Company...... 2nd Cover 
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Jenssen Company, Inc., G. D................. 707 
Johnson Corporation, The...................... 705 
Jones & Sons Company, E. D............... 617 
Kalamazoo Tank & Silo Co................. 
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Kewanee-Ross Corporation...............:.... 687 


Kuhns Brothers Company, The.............. 
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Lodding Engineering Corp................... 616 
Lubriplate Div., Fiske Brothers 
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Magnus Metal Corporation.................:.. 


Manchester Machine Co., The.............. 629 
Manhattan Rubber Division.................. 643 
Mason-Neilan Regulator Co................. 

Michigan Pipe Company........................ 682 
Michigan Steel Casting Co..................... 693 
Midvale Company, The.........................- 618 
Midwest-Fulton Machine Co., The......707 
Midwest Piping Company, Inc............... 

Morden Machines Company.................. 623 
Mt. Vernon-Woodberry Mills, Inc....... 

Beucser Bae, Ge. BD. F....................-...... 

Nash Engineering Co., The.................... 683 
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Oakite Products, Inc. 695 
Oilgear Company, The.. x 
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Oliver United Filters, Inc..... 














Ontario Paper Co., Ltd......................... 604 
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Swenson Evaporator Company.............. 
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. . . Manufacturers Catalogue 
Section . . . contains pages and 


inserts giving exact data on equipment. 


9 . .. Buyers Service Section .. . 


includes a comprehensive cross- 


indexed list of products for this indus- 
try, and listings of responsible manu- 
facturers and suppliers. 


3 ... Engineering Handbook .. . 


is an extensive source of vital facts 


for this industry—quick information 
for the industry’s executives: 128 and 
more pages of engineering data, 
graphs, charts, tables, etc. 


I?’s in your Mill Office .. . 
See it NOW! 

Glance through this exhaustive mine 
of information. Read about the new 
equipment available. Write for man- 
ufacturers new catalogs. And, what- 
ever your need—look for it in the 
PaPER AND Putp MiLi CaTALocuE. 





PAPER AND Pup MILL CaTALOGUE 
and The Paper Inpustry monthly 
magazine are published by 


Fritz Publications, Inc. 
431 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 5 


of the Paper and Pulp Industry 
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Langston 
Slitters and Winders 


Heavy cast iron bedplate 
and box section side frames 
contribute to the ruggedness 
and long life of Langstons. 
You get high speed and top 
quality rolls. 





Samuel M. Langston Co. 
CAMDEN 4, NEW JERSEY 
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PAPER — for fixing 
resin in wet strength 
paper 


LEATHER—in chrome 
tanning 








Basie Chemicals 


for American Industry 


i 
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PETROLEUM—for oil 
well acidizing; 
treating catalysts 


1 

1 
1 
\ 
| 


BZ 


TEXTILES—for sour- 
ing; removing 
hypochlorite bleach; 
dyeing 


WHETHER YOU NEED MURIATIC ACID 
in tank car, tank truck or carboy lots, 
General Chemical can serve you well. 
As a primary producer for over 50 
years, General offers this important 
basic chemical in all grades and 
strengths from Standard to C.P. 
(Reagent) quality. Standard grade is 
produced in 18°, 20° and 22° Baume 
strengths; Diamond and Crystal grades 


aT 


OTHER USES—in the 
manufacture of phar- 
maceuticals and food 
products 


METALS — for pick- 
ling; descaling; 
plating 


—20° Baume; and Reagent—Specific 
Gravity 1.18. 


AND, WHEREVER YOUR PLANTS MAY BE, 
General can supply you quickly and 
efficiently from its producing and dis- 
tributing points across the country. For 
Muriatic Acid—as you want it .. . 
where you want it—why not review 
your needs with our nearest office now? 


GENERAL CHEMICAL DIVISION 


ALLIED CHEMICAL 


& DYE CORPORATION 


40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
Offices: Albany * Atlanta * Baltimore * Birmingham * Boston * Bridgeport * Buffalo * Charlotte 
Chicago * Cleveland * Denver * Detroit * Greenville (Miss.) * Houston * Jacksonville * Kalamazoo 
Los Angeles * Minneapolis * New York * Philadelphia * Pittsburgh * Providence * San Francisco 
Seattle * St. Louis * Yakima (Wash.) 
In Wisconsin: General Chemical Company, Inc., Milwaukee 
In Canada: The Nichols Chemical Company, Limited * Montreal’ * Toronto * Vancouver 





the original clip ~ 
valve with the NEW 


NOn-Sip’ > 


handwheel* 


vy LUNKENHEIMER 


It closes tight . . . it stays tight . . . and here 
are four good reasons why: 

The new Non-Slip Handwheel provides a 
firmer, more comfortable grip for closing — 
even when the operator’s hands are wet or 
greasy. 

The body provides unusual ruggedness — 
protects the valve against distortion from 
wrenching or pipe stresses . . . and the steel 
clip permits quick disassembly and reassembly. 


Extra thread length prevents pipe ends from 


jamming against diaphragm or seat rings to 
force them out of line. Threads accommodate 
both A. P.I. and standard threaded pipe. 


Stemalioy* stems, in the Iron Body Bronze 
Mounted patterns, have amazing resistance to 
thread wear. Millions are in use, and not one 
has ever been returned due to wear failure. 


LUNKENHEIMER j ages 
iain. Ask your Lunkenheimer Distributor 


about “King-clip” — the original 
Lunkenheimer clip valve. with cast-in 
drain channels and a bonnet-thread 
bushing for perfect stem alignment. 
For full details, request Gircular 561 
free your ee ; Lunken- 

imer Company, , Cincin- 
tate nati 14, Ohic 


BRONZE IRON STEEL * Patented 
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LEGEND 


GYff YZ National forests and purchase units 


Longleaf-slash pine 
Shortleaf-loblolly pine 
Present pulp mills 


Pulp mill saturation areas, based on theoretical 
pulpwood requirements of !/. cord new annual 
growth per acre and 20%, availability of area 


Mills under construction—1953 
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Abbreviations: SA—Unblea: 





























P 
State ag Name of Company Location sane day to 
Alabama 1 Gulf States Paper Corp. Tuscaloosa 350 SA 
4 Hollingsworth k Whitney Co. Motile 420 SA, BSA 
3 International Paper Co. Mobile 625 SA, BSA 
4 Mobile Paper Mill Co. Crichton 38 GW 
5 National Gypsum Co. Mobile 180 GW 
5A Coosa River Newsprint Co. Childersburg 300 aoa" 200 
A 
Arkansas 6 Crossett Paper Mills Crossett 450 SA, BSA 
7 International Paper Co., Cullendale 600 SA 
Camden Mill 
Florida 8 Armstrong Cork Co. Pensacola — 
9 Container Corp. of America Fernandina 500 SA ‘ 
10 Rayonier Inc. Fernandina 340 BSI 
1SBs St. Regis Kraft Center Pensacola 770 SA, 75 BSA 1 
12 International Paper Co. Panama City | 1480SA I 
13 Miami Paper Miami _ 
14 National Container Corp. Jacksonville 450 SA ‘ 
15 St. Joe Paper Co. Port St. Joe 400 SA 4 
15A_ | Hudson Pulp & Paper Corp. Palatka 410SA 4 
15C | Buckeye Cellulose Corp. Foley 330 BSA 
15D | St. Regis Paper Co. Jacksonville 300 SA 
Georgia 16 Brunswick Pulp & Paper Co. Brunswick 450 BSA ‘ 
17 National Gypsum Co Savannah _ | 
18 National Paper Co. Bolton _ 
19 Noble Mfg. Co. Cedartown _- 
20 St. Marys Kraft Corp. St. Marys 400 SA y 
21 Union Bag & Paper Corp. Savannah I500SA,300SC | I: 
21A_ | Southern Paperboard Corp. Savannah 700 SA é 
21B | Macon Kraft Co. Macon 650 SA é 
21C | Armstrong Cork Co. Macon _— 
21D | National Container Corp. Clyattville 500 SA 4 
21E | Rayonier Inc. Doctortown 250 BSA 
21F | Rome Kraft Co. Rome 650 SA 
Louisiana 22 The Brown Paper Mill Co., Inc. Monroe 550 SA : 
23 Calcasieu Paper Co., Inc. Elizabeth 200 SA 2 
24 Celotex Corp. Marrero 650 Bagasse ic 
25 Flintkote Co. New Orleans — 
26 Gaylord Container Corp. Bogalusa 800 SA, 135SC, | 12 
140 BSA ' 
27 International Paper Co. Bastrop 540 BSA, 60GW,| 4 
Bastrop mill 460 SC 
28 International Paper Co. Bastrop _ § 
Louisiana mill 
29 International Paper Co. Springhill 970 SA, 425 BSA | 12 
30 Southern Advance Bag & Paper Co. odge 325 SA, BSA 
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d Paper Production Capacity in the Southern States in 1953 
(Including That of Mills Now Under Construction) 
bleached Sulfate, SI—Unbleached Sulfite, SO-Soda, SC-Semichemical, GW—Groundwood, B—Bleached, BSA—Bleached Sulfate 
~ | Paper 
Ren ll Products State ong Name of Company Location 
day : 
350 | Kraft Bag and Wrapping Mississippi 31 Flintkote Co. Meridian 
350 | Kraft Wrapping and Bleached Specialties 32 International Paper Co. Moss Point 
550 | Kraft Unbleached and Bleached, Wrap- 33 Masonite Corp. Laurel 
ping, Bag and Specialties 
125 | Wood Pulp Board, Boxboard 34 United States Gypsum Co. Greenville 
175 | Wood Fiber Wallboard 34A | International Paper Co. Natchez 
7 | ae North Carolina | 35 Carolina Paper Board Corp. Charlotte 
36 Champion Paper & Fibre Co. Canton 
7” . vy a Whegyg, aN 37 Ecusta Paper Corp. Pisgah Forest 
\ : 38 Halifax Paper Co., Inc. Roanoke Rapids 
oD | Serres Sp Sank we 39 Manchester Board & Paper Co., Inc. Roanoke Rapids 
40 Mead Corp. Sylvia 
4\ North Carolina Pulp Co. Plymouth 
75 | Insulating Board 
450 | Kraft Pulp and Container Board 42 Carolina Paper Mills, Inc. Rockingham 
— | Bleached Sulfite Pulps 42A | Riegel Carolina Corp. Acme 
750 Bleached and Unbleac hed Bag, Wrapping South Carolina 43 Sonoco Products Co. Hartsville 
Envelope, Specialties 
ats a" 44 International Paper Co. Georgetown 
425 Kraft Liner, Conugeting Board 45 West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. Charleston 
400 | Kraft Board Tennessee 46 O. B. Andrews Co. Chattanooga 
400 | Kraft Bag and Wrapping 47 Buckeye Cotton Oil Co. Memphis 
— | Dissolving Pulp (Alpha sulfate and acetate 48 Mead Corp. Harriman 
pu 49 Mead Corp. Kingsport 
300 | Sack and Wrapping Paper 50 Mead Corp. Nashville 
5I Southern Chemical Cotton Co. Chattanooga 
52 Southern Extract Co. Knoxville 
ben 0s Kraft Pulp 53 Tennessee Paper Mills Chattanooga 
wer 53A + . 
12 | Cone and Tube Bowaters Southern Paper Corp Calhoun 
25 | Cores, Tubes, Boxboard Texas 54 Champion Paper & Fibre Co. Pasadena 
200 | Kraft Wrapping 55 Fleming & Sons, Inc. Dallas 
1400 | Kraft Liner, Wrapping, Bag and Board 56 Orange Pulp & Paper Mills, Inc. Orange 
650 | Kraft Liner 57 Southland Paper Mills, Inc. Lufkin 
650 | Kraft Liner 57A | East Texas Pulp & Paper Co. Evadale 
165 Insulating Board Viraini 58 Nati | ¢ . Co Bi Isla d 
480 hee Menad irginia onal Container rp. on ne 
ae 59 Chesapeake Corp. of Virginia est Point 
55 es Sulfate Pulp, Dissolving Pulp 60 Camp Manufacturing Co., Inc. Franklin 
_ aw 61 Piedmont Paper Products, Inc. Buena Vista 
62 Mead Corp. Bristol 
K a 63 Hercules Powder Co. Hopewell 
a — 64 Continental Can Co. (Hummel-Ross) Hopewell 
1000 | Insulating and Building Boards 65 Johns-Manville Products Corp. Jarratt 
135 | Ragfelt Roofing . rere od oe ; ge Co. = 
. : : ea rp., Heald Div. urg 
_ —s Bag, Wrapping, Chipboard, 68 West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. Covington 
eee apes 69A | Albemarle Paper Mfg. Co. (Hollywood) | Richmond 
500 | Kraft Papers 69B | Albemarle Paper Mfg. Co. (Browns) Richmond 
o Pe es oy al No. Richmond 
tandard Paper Mfg. Co. (Mill No. | Richmond 
Ee 708 | Stendard Paper Mig. Co. (Mil Ne. 2) | Richmond 
70C | Standard Paper Mfg. Co. (Mill No. 3) | Richmond 


























Sulfate 





Location 







Meridian 
Moss Point 
Laurel 







Greenville 
Natchez 


Charlotte 
Canton 














Pisgah Forest 
Roanoke Rapids 
Roanoke Rapids 
Sylvia 
Plymouth 





Rockingham 
Acme 


Hartsville 













Georgetown 
Charleston 


Chattanooga 
Memphis 
Harriman 
Kingsport 
Nashville 
Chattanooga 
Knoxville 
Chattanooga 
Calhoun 


Pasadena 
Dallas 
Orange 
Lufkin 
Evadale 


Big Island 
West Point 
Franklin 
Buena Vista 
Bristol 
Hopewell 
Hopewell 
Jarratt 
Richmond 
Lynchburg 
Covington 


Richmond 
Richmond 
Richmond 
Richmond 
Richmond 
Richmond 







































































1490 SA, 416 SC 





Pulp 
tons per day 


100 GW 
590 BSA, 25 SA 
800 SC 


240 GW 
408 BSA 


130 SI, 185 SO, 

560 SA 
Flax, etc., SC 
250 SA 


160 SC 

800 SA, 200 BSA, 
150 SC 

260 

225 BSA 


50 SC, 3 GW 


975 SA 


95 SC 
160 SC 
65 SC 


175 Cotton Linter 


82 SC 


560 GW, BSI 
450 BSA, 50 GW 


300 GW, 200 BSA 


150 SC 

475 SA 

330 SA, 50 SC 
20 SO 

190 BSO 

370 Chem. 

450 SA 

200 GW 


360 SC 
430 BSA, 20 SA, 
100 BSO, 150 SC 



















































325 Cotton Linter 



























aper 
per| Products 
day 










Fiber Board and Insulating Mats 

Kraft Wrapping, Bag, Beached Papers 

Masonite Presdwood, Quarter Board, 
Insulating, etc. 

Insulating and Hard Board 

Rayon Dissolving Pulp 


Folding and Set-up Boards 
Kraft, Book, Band, Envelope, Tablet, etc. 
















550 
800 


440 
400 


55 


































75 | Cigarette Papers 
265 | Kraft Wrapping 
55 | Chip and Boxboard 







Chestnut Corrugating Board (9 Point) 
Paperboard and Specialty Board 








Manifold and Specialty Paper 
Bleached Papers 


Chip and Boxboard, Butchers, 
Corrugating Board 

Kraft Board 

Kraft Board 


Chip and Boxboard 
Cotton Linter Pulp, Sheets and Bales 
9 Point Corrugating Board (Chestnut) 
Book, Envelope, Tablet, Coated, etc. 
9 Point Corrugating Board (Chestnut) 
Cotton Linter Pulp 

9 point Corrugating Board (Chestnut) 
Chip and Boxboard 


Newsprint 


Machine Coated Paper, Pulp 
Chip and Boxboard 
Wrapping and Bag Kraft 
Newsprint 

Coated Paper 















9 point Corrugating Board 
Kraft Liner, Board 

Kraft, Sack, Wrapping, Bag 
Book, Envelope, Litho, Writing 
Soda Pulp 

Loose Chemical Cotton Pulp 
Kraft Liner, Board, Wrapping 
Building Board 

Chip and Boxboard 

Chestnut Test Liner Board 
Bond, Book, Envelope, Kraft, Litho 






Album, Blotting, Insulating, Alpha 
Kraft Specialties Colored 

Kraft Specialties Colored 

Blotting 

Coating 

Book, Cover, Bond, etc. 
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Longleaf-slash pine 





Shortleaf-loblolly pine 





21 Present pulp mills 





El Pulp mill saturation areas, based on theoretical 
pulpwood requirements of !/2 cord new annual 
growth per acre and 20%, availability of area 





C220: Mills under construction—1953 





PRODUCTION 


1947—20,617 tons of pulp per day 
1953—27,768 tons of pulp per day 


P AND PAPER MAP 
OUTHERN STATES 
U.S.A. 


Map prepared by 
J. E. Sirrine Company 
Greenville, South Carolina 


Revised to Feb. 27, 1953 
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PULP AND PAPER A 
UNITED STATES 


Prepared by the editorial staff of The PAPER INDUSTRY using 
a 1951 railroad map supplied by the Army Map Service, 
Engineers, U.S. Army, Washington, D.C. 
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Daily U. S. Pulp and Paper Production 
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Capacities by Regions 
weer | mel tee | om 
Pulp Paper | % of National Total 
ute (tone por Gay) | Paty Peper? | host Virginie wl He be a 
peal “qiag'| Ute | aiaeve;| EER | sourn arcanwme = [i77e0 | 17081 | 31.000 | 19.275 
Massachusetts 216 2068 | 6.382 3.203 
Alabama 2080 
ae” |hClkL.|) Ld oe Tao ke 
Vermont is? 08 | 0.382 | O41 | isstesons im { a a 
NEW EN@LAND cose | t0i7e | 10.02 | eee | ie a acl 0 nae 
4saz 
5981 
ets e Sate YOO || 408 Tg sour CENTRAL | 6105 | sm 10.958 | 6.485 
New York esse | “Foss | 5.008 | 7.009 sq. ft. 
peal Od Pall Bi. 1060 geo | 1.987 | 1.057 
10689 Louisiana 625s | 6762 | 9.348 | 6.207 
Oklahoma 260 0.289 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC | 3868 |) 100m | 6.868 | 18.010 | Texas 1000 1640 | 1.778 | 1.789 
— W. SOUTH CENTRAL | 7305 | sez2 | 12.990 | 9.304 
- Arizona 13 oie | 00s | oon 
IMineis too | 0.183 | s.0z | Colrade a | eae 
ee  , : | ae 1.061 | Mew Mexice 16 | 0.016 
ome 23 tase bere Hy MOUNTAIN 213 445 | 0.379 | 0.480 
Wisconsin 343 | ead | 6.658 | 6.096 
Calitornia co | 2580, 1.188 | 2.784 
22708 1675 
E. NORTH CENTRAL | 4978 |) 100m | 8.854 | 24.606 | Oregon 1896 | mm 3.37 | 1.807 
=e : 
femes i ie | | oie Washington 6361 | ss 11.283 | 3.828 
1763 8q. ft. 
Minnesota 1490 |\3796m | 2.643 | 1.902 7803 | 
oe ee eae 0.178 «| Paciric 8297 | ws 16.821 | 8.421 
$q. ft. 
2368 _— 
92863 
W. WORTH CENTRAL | 1490 |) 3796m | 2.048 | 2.654 
4. ft. UNITED STATES 58234 { COS Saunas 
Delaware | ee 0.169 ~« 
= Brew | te |; ; 
baat 4100 1105 | 0308 1B eee Se aenea 
Pulp and Integrated Mills and Their P 
Abbreviations: SA—Unbleached Sulfate, SI—Unbleached Sulfite, SO—Soda, SC—Semichemi 
*Project or 2 agi under construction. {Planned construction or expansion. Where tonna 
used in this table are based on figures from the current editions of Post's Paper Mill Direct: 
Map Pulp nd a | donates fame ow oy 
We. Name of Company Location (toe por dey) Preducts aor 
ALABAMA 16 | Biendia Paper ea Grand en 
j|crauerreerges™ | fememems —e | a | repemmaw meester newt | | cmon nage “" 
: Seetageweres © Wethoy Go Mobile ze ee BSA; F : 8 1 7 SMinnecete & Ontario Paper Ce. internat Falls #0 28 
s Naheola 150 | 150 
$ | Batons Mobile 10 | 178 





ir Production Capacities 
chemical, GW—Groundwood, B—Bleached, BsA—Bleached Sulfate 


tonnages are not given, figures were not available. All ries ng 
Directory and Lockwood's Directory of the Paper and Allied Trades. 


Me | Mame of Compeny 


Products 











West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. 








7 | West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. 


“Prmtng GW, 120 BGW; Paper: Book, 148 
Pulp: GW; Paper pg yy ty SOUTH CAROLINA 


148 | International Paper Co. 


Pulp: 400 GW, 166 
Writing, 
150 | Sonece Products C 


Bag, Offset 
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LEGEND: 


Boundary enclosing forest area in which Southern pine con- 
stitutes the major forest type. 


Boundary enclosing forest area in which hardwoods such as 
oak, hickory, maple, birch, yellow poplar, or gu.ns, singly or 
in combination, constitute the major forest types. 





Boundary enclosing forest area in which north-eastern 
softwood such as spruce, balsam fir, eastern white pive, 
red pine, or jackpine, singly or in combination, constitute 
the major forest types. 


Boundary enclosing forest area in the Lake States where 
either softwood or hardwood may constitute the major 
forest types. 


Boundary enclosing forest area predominately under west- 
ern softwood types, such as Douglas fir, hemlock, spruce, 
redwood, ponderosa pine, white pine, larch, lodgepole 
pine, true fir, Engelmann spruce. Colorado spruce, etc. 


Colored areas denote pulpmill saturation areas. These are 
empirical estimates made on the basis of total pulpmill 
and sawmill timber requirements as sustained by total 
annual new forest growth. Current pulpmill to sawmill 
timber consumption ratios are: for the South 1:2; for the 
North 1:2; for the West 1:9. No attempt is made to take 
into considerai\s. foxes due to fire, insects, or disease, nor 
the additions! pulpwood supplies in the form of sawmill 
wastes. 


Location and identity by number of pulp or integrated pulp 
and paper mills. 


Location and identity by number of paper and paperboard 
mills not producing their own pulp. Bottom numbers—if 
any—show number of mills at that location. 





















Pulp and Integrated Mills and Their Productio 


Abbreviations: SA—Unbleached Sulfate, SI—Unbleached Sulfite, SO—Soda, SC—Semichemical, GW—Grou 


*Project or expansion under construction. {Planned construction or expansion. Where tonnages are not git 
used in this table are based on figures from the current editions of Post's Paper Mill Directory and Lockwoc 




























































































Mw 
he Name of Company Location (tons B. Products 
1 River hemeprtet te. Coosa Pines 470 300 | Pulp: 250 GW, SA; Paper: Newsprint 
2 | Gulf States Paper Corp. Tuscaloesa 350 350 | Pulp: SA; Paper: nay Co Wrap. 
3 & Whitney Co Mobile 420 350 | Pulp: SA, BSA; ite Spec's. 
4 | International Paper Co. Mobile 624 550 y Aig 472 SA; Paper: Kraft Bag, 
5 | Meridian Paper Naheola 1 150 | Newsprint, Kraft Pulp & Board 
6 | Nationa! Fda. by _ Mobile io 176 | Pulp: GW; pals Be Wallboard 
7 | Stene-Mann Paper Crichton 36 125 | Pulp: GW; Paper: Bexboard 
ARIZONA 
8 | Arizona Fibre Products, inc. Phoenix 13 10 | Pulp: SC; Paper: ins. Board 
ARKANSAS 
9 | Crossett Paper Mills Crossett 450 425 | Pulp: SA; Sack, Kraft Spec’s. 
10 | International Paper Co. Camden 600 620 | Pulp: SA; Paper: Kraft Bag, Wrap., 
11 | White Star Paper Co.+ Prescott ear Newsprint and 
CALIFORNIA 
12 | Fibreboard Products, inc. Antioch 250 Pulp: My 4a 135 SC; Paper: Carton 
13 | Masonite Corp. Ukiah 400 Pulp: SC; Paper: Presdwood 
COLORADO 
14 | Columbine Pulp & Paper Co.t New Castile 150 | Newsprint 
FLORIDA 
16 | | Cork Co. Pensacola 75 75 | Pulp: GW; Paper: ins. Board 
16 | Buck Corp.* Foley 330 | .... | Pulp: BSA 
17 Gontalonr ome. of America Fernandina 350 350 | Pulp: SA; Paper: Kraft Containerboard 
18 | Hudson Pulp & Paper Palatka 400 400 | Pulp: SA; Paper: Kraft Bag and Wrap. 
19 | international Paper Co. Panama City 1480 1350 | Pulp: SA; Paper: Kraft Board 
20 | Nationa! Container Corp. Jacksonville 425 400 | Pulp: SA; Paper: Kraft Board 
21 | Rayonier inc. Fernandina 340 | .... | Pulp: BSI 
HY $d _% Port St. Joe - = Pett: SA; Peser: Bs a Goud 
24 | $t: Regis Paper Ce. Pensacola as | 750 Pulp: 170 SArT6 BSA: Paper: Bleached and 
Unbleached Bag, Board 
26 | Brunswick so Co. Brunswick 400 Pulp: BSA 
26 | Macon Kraft Co. _ Macon 600 600 Pulp: SA; Paper: Kraft 
27 | National Container Corp.* Clyattville 500 480 | Pulp: SA; Paper: Liner Board 
is St. ory Kraft Corp. i = ine 200 Pen: a Kraft Wrap. and Conv 
30 Corp. Port Wentworth 500 | 500 | Pulp: $A; Paper: Liner Board, Corr. 
31 | Union Bag & Paper Corp. Savannah 1450 | 1350 | Pulp: $A; Paper: Kraft Wrap., Bag and Board 
IDAHO 
32 | Potlatch Forests, Inc. Lewiston 200 1768 y ty BSA; Paper: Bleached Boards and 
s 
ILLINOIS 
33 | Jotins-Manville Products Corp Waukegan 75 110 ya GW; Paper: Rag Felts and Asbestos 
‘aper 
~~ Maizewood | fates Co 60 60 | Pulp: Wood, Cornstaik, Flax, Hemp and 
oe ; ieee Straw; Paper: Ins. Board ? 
LOUISIANA 
35 | Brown Paper Mill Co. Monroe 550 650 | Pulp: SA; Paper: Kraft Board 
36 | Calcasiou Paper Co. Elizabeth 200 200 | Pulp: SA; Paper: Kraft Wrap., Conv. 
37 | Coeletex Corp. Marrero 650 1000 | Pulp: : : Ins. and Bidg. Boards 
38 | Gaylord Container Corp. Bogalusa 1075 | 1260 Puls: SA, 136 $C, 140 BSA; Paper: Kraft 
38 | International Paper Co. Bastrop 1060 945 | Pulp: inte, 540 8sA, 60 GW; Paper: Corr. 
40 | international Paper Co Springhill 1395 | 1270 | Pulp: $70 at Paper: Container, 
41 | Southern Advance Bag & Paper Co. | Hodge 325 | 312 | Pulp: SA; Paper: Kraft Bag 
MAINE 
42 | Eastern Corp. Lincoin 75 75 | Pulp: BSI; Paper: Writing 
43 | Eastern Corp. South Brewer 126. 100 | Pulp: BSI; Paper: Writing 
44 | Great Northern Paper Co. East Millinocket 260 316 | Pulp: GW; : Newsprint 
46 | Great Northern Paper Co. Madison 103 100 | Pulp: 43 $1, 60 GW; Paper: Spec's. 
46 | Great Northern Paper Co Millinocket oe | 000 | Pulp: 72s Ae 178 $1; Paper: Newsprint, 
47 | Hellingsworth & Whitney Co Winslow 250 310 =| Pulp: Si, BSI; Sener: Spare. 
4 | Hud: & Paper Corp. 86 : 20 GW, 35 Si, 66 BSI; Paper: Tissue 
49 ede Paper Co. Sabneke ie 364 Pee: 100 aw, 76 $1; Paper: Book, Hangin, 
50 | International Co Livermore Falls 120 ooee Pulp: aw - 
51 | international Paper Co. Riley 80 ..+s | Pulp: OW 
62 K Fibre Co. Shawmut 70 -.:. | Pulp: GW 
53 | Oxtord Paper Co. Rumford 530 600 Tas EO GOA, £00 B04, 69 OW; Peper: Boek, 
54 | Pejepscot Paper Co. Brunswick 120 140 | Pulp: aw; + Hanging, Drawing, Poster, 
55 | Penobscot Chemical Fibre Co. Great Works 236 —e pene inns , 116 SI 
66 . Croix Paper Co. 336 300 | Pulp: 270 GW, 65 $1; Paper: Newsprint 
67 | St. Regis Paper Co. Buck sport 340 300 ee 100 BSI; Paper: Coated 
\ ‘s. 
58 | St. Regis Paper Howland 100 note ¢ 
59 | United States Gypsum Co Lisbon Falls 4 iaied Pet: OW; Paper: les, Boord 
60 | Warren Ce., 8. 0. Cumberland Mills 400 | Pulp: SO; Paper: Book, Coated, Spec's. 
61 Woot Virginie Poly & Peper Co Luk 260 290 | Pulp: BSA; Paper: Book, Coated, Envelope. 
. L—<— . . 
62 pueneatne ete te 50 Pulp: BS1, $1, BSA, Deinked BW 
63 | Cellulose Fibres, inc. Holyoke 20 | 20 | Pulp: Cotton; Paper: Cellulose Products 
+4 be ng ay Co ——-. 4 be Pen: oi oer ne Ly? 
66 | Wilbraham Paper Co. North Wilbraham | 20 20 | Pulp: Cottons Paper: Kraft Spec's, 
67 | American ony Filer City 140 130 | Pulp: $C; Paper: Corr 
68 | Central Ce. Muskegon 100 100 Pulp: SA; Paper: Tissue Spec's. 
68 | Detroit Pulp & Paper Co. Detroit 126 126 gg al Duplex Manifold, 
10 | Escanaba ce = Groos 18 te pete Giw;"Paper: Bock, Coated, Spa's 
m Marieette Paper So. Moneeinee wo cot: Om 4008 : 
Munising Paper Munising : BSI; Paper: Spec's. 
14 | National Container Corp. Ontenagon 126 126 | Pulp: SA; Paper: ihratt Llaer 







































































Map | P 
No. Name of Company Location ad per ey) Products 
MINNESOTA 
76 | Blandin Paper Co. Grand Rapids 240 150 Oe 120 GW, 120 Baw; 
78 | Hennepin P. Co. Little Falls 36 40 | Pulp: GW; P : Book, New 
TT | Minnesota & Ontario Paper Co. internat’! Falls 690 | 220 Pulp: 400 GW, 165 Si, 135 SA: 
Writing, , Offset 
1,250M 
$q. ft. ioesteaen Board 
78 | Northwest Paper Co. Brainerd 70 80 | Puls: GW; P 5 Browns, We 
78 | Northwest Paper Co Cloquet 260 288 Pale: 80 oo 47 B80, 103 BSA, 
id le 
80 | St. Regis Paper Co. Sartell 60 | 110 | Pulp: GW; Paper: Book, Roto, 
81 | Superior Wood Products, Inc. Duluth 35 sala Pubs se iti 
81a) Wood Conversion Cloquet 40 | 2,545M | Pulp: SC; Paper: Ins. Boa 
$q. ft. Products 
MISSISSIPP! 
82 tkete Co. Merid' 100 200 | Pulp: GW; Paper: Ins. and Bid 
83 | international Paper Co. Moss Point 615 550 | Pulp: 590 BSA, 25 SA; Paper 
84 | international Paper Co.* Natchez 408 | 400 Pulp SSA: ke Dissetving 
85 , Products Corp. Natchez 250 | 550M santiecade 
ft. | Pulp: 50 SA, 200 GW; Paper: | 
Be e Corp. Laurel 800 $00 Pulp: SC; Paper: Presdwood 
87 | United States Gypsum Co Greenville 240 440 | Pulp: GW; Paper: Ins. and Bid 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
88 | Bro Berlin 620 350 Paty: 320 oot, 208 SA; roo 
ting, Gumming, 
s Pransonte Peper Corp. Lincoln * 115 pulp: 81,3 ew; Paper: W 
81 | @ ee a 328 95 Pulp: 138 SC, 100 SI, 90 BSI; | 
a. See Tissue, Spec’s. 
NEW YORK 
82 | Adirondack Fibre Corp. Fort Edward 100 | Pulp: 50 $A, SO, $1; 50 GW 
$3 | American Wood Board Co Schuylerville 24 15 | Pulp: GW; Paper: Board Spec’: 
94 | Biandy Paper Co. Greenwich 12 8 | Pulp: GW; Paper: Board Spec’s 
95 | Brownville Board Co Brownville 30 50 | Pulp: GW; Paper: Board Spec's 
96 | Crown Zellerbach Corp. Carthage 20 80 | Pulp: GW; Paper: Tissues, To 
97 | Dexter Pulp & Paper Co. Dexter 125 . Pulp: 160 $1, 25 BSI 
98 | Diamond Co. Ogdensburg 230 Pulp: 100 GW, 130 Si 
99 | Diamond Match Co. Plattsburg 40 135 | Pulp: GW; Paper: Tissue Spec’ 
100 ron ee & Co. Giens Falls 200 180 | Pulp: GW; Paper: Printing and 
101 | Fort Pulp & Paper Co. Fort Miller 16 : Pulp: 
102 | Gould Paper Co. Lyons Falls 146 120 | Pulp: 100 BGW, 45 BSI; Paper: 
"s. 
103 | 1 1 & Color Pla 35 25 | Pulp: GW; P :H 
104 eerie Co. ~—_ North Tonawanda 105 200 | Pulp: BSO; ‘ai an og 
105 | international Paper Co. almer 460 435 Pete: OS Cw, 135 SI, 120 BSI; 
106 | international Paper Co. 115 | 113 | Pulp: 76 SA, 45 BSA; Paper: ¢ 
107 | Kimberly-Clark Corp. Niagara Falls 100 273 | Pulp: GW; Paper: Book and Cre 
108 | Lewis Co., J. P. Beaver Falls 30 65 s ow; Paper: Board Spec’s 
108 | Martin Pulp & Paper Co. Norwood 20 10 | Pulp: GW; Paper: Tissue 
110 | Moyer & Pratt inc. u Falls 16 30 | Pulp: GW; Paper: Tissue 
" ee eee Oo — 4 ‘7 Pens aw: P steeeetente 
113 | Racquette River Co, Potsdam 60 80 | Pulp: a5 1, 1E ew: Paper: | 
Conv. 's. 
114 Ceo., 4. 2 J. Au Sable Fork: 4“a 65 : BSI; P : Wi , Cov 
116 _, Paper Millis, inc. Natural Dam 4 20 65 He oes Paper: Festal tna T 
116 | St. Lawrence Paper Corp. Norfolk 140 100 | Pulp: 40 SI, 100 GW; Paper: 
117 | St. Regis Paper Co. Deteriet 295 310 | Pulp: ew, 175 BGW, 120 $1; | 
Roto, Offset, Tablet 
118 | St. Regis Paper Co. Harrisville 43 75 | Pulp: GW; P : Groundwood 
118 | Warrensburg Pulp & Paper Corp. Warrensburg 30 30 — GW; Paper: Groundw 
120 | West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. Mechanicville 256 260 Pulp: 65 bso, 140 BSI, 50 SC; | 
Writing, Rote, Offset 
NORTH CAROLINA 
121 | Champion Paper & Fibre Co. Canton 745 655 | Pulp: 185 $0, 560 SA; Paper: W: 
ing, Board Spec's. 
122 | Ecusta Paper Corp. Pisgah Forest 75 75 | Pulp: Flax, etc. $C; Paper: Cigs 
weight Book, Tech. Spec's. 
123 | Halifax Paper Co. Roanoke Rapids 250 265 | Pulp: SA; Paper: Kraft Wr: 
124 | Mead Corp. + dae 160 170 | Pulp: $C; Paper: Chestnut 
126 | North Carolina Pulp Co. mouth 1168 655 | Pulp: 800 SA, 200 BSA, 150 
Board and Paper Spec's, 
128 | Riegel Carolina Corp. Acme 200 Pulp: BSA 
OHIO 
i ve ap Co Franklin” 2 Pen: a Jute, Hemp 
129 faces bores _— Chillicotire 300 | 610 | Pulp: 225 $0, 75 Deinked Ste 
Book, Coated, Ledger, Writing, 
OREGON 
130 | Crown Zellerbach Corp. Lebanon 60 60 | Pulp: $1; Paper: Wrap., Conv., § 
131 | Crown Zellerbach Corp. West Linn 600 | Pulp: 328 GW, 200 $i; Paper: 
Coated Book, Toweling 
132 | Coos Bey Pulp e 78 ween Pulp: S$! 
133 | Fir-Tex oe Co. St. 145 145 | Pulp: GW; Paper: Ins. Board 
134 | Forest Fiber Co. Forest Grove 70 70 | Pulp: Steamed Wood; Paper: Hi: 
135 | Oregon Lumber Co. Dee btn ee Pulp: SC; Paper: Hardboard 
138 | Oregon Pulp & Paper Co. Salem 130 | ‘116 | Pulp: BSI; Paper: Glassine, 
137 | Publishers’ Paper Co. Oregon City (7) 316 275 | Pulp: 25 GW, 100 SI; P; 3 
Toilet and Wrap. ‘owe 
138 | St. Helens Pulp & Paper Co. St. Helens 190 175 | Pulp: SA; Paper: Kraft Bag, 7 
138 Pulp & Paper Co Newberg 130 Pulp. _—— wane 
140 a de Timber Co. Springfield 250 | "i160 | Pulp: $A; Paper: Board 
141 | Bare Paper —" Roaring Spring 50 55 | Pulp: $0; P Book 
142 Gistioner Oo. P. ht." Spring Grove 100 | 200 Pat BS; Paper: Book, Label, 
5 s. 
143 | Hammermill Paper Co. Erie 233 350 pet: te; Paper: Writing, Cove: 
144 | International Paper Co, York Haven 65 85 . 46 81,20 OW; Paper: Spec 
145 | New York & Pennsylvania Co. Johnsonburg emo | 28 | Pulp: ‘80, 145 BSI; Paper: | 
T Mimeo. 
148 | New York & Pennsylvania Co. Lock Haven 70 463 Pulp: $0; Paper: Book, Offset, ¥ 


























tion Capacities 
Groundwood, B—Bleached, BSA—Bleached Sulfate 


t given, figures were not available. All tonnages 
skwood's Directory of the Paper and Allied Trades. 














































































































M. . 
jucts Nee Name of Company Location —, per pra Products 
147 | West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. T 135 | 145 : BSA; Paper: Book, Rote 
BGW; Paper: Book, 148 | West Virginia Her a Paner Co. Wiliamaburg 85 85 Pule: BSA; Paper: Book, Spec's. 
k, Mi wertat, u 
135 $A a 149 ume Georgetown 1906 1650 | Pulp: segs 08, 416 SC; Paper: Kraft Liner 
150 | Sonoce Products Co. Hartevitle 125 | 450 | Pulp: $C; Paper: Boxboards, Corr 
—_ : 161 | West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. Charleston 976 906 | Pulp: SA; Paper: Kraft, Container Board 
O34; Paper oot, 152 | Bowater Southern P Corp.* Cathoun 560 | 390 | Pulp: GW, B31; Paper: Newsprint 
. s + . ; ie 
k, Reto, Writing 153 Buckeye Cotton Oil Co. 325 cat Pulp: Cotton Linter” 
154 | Mead Corp. Harriman 96 95 | Pulp: SC; Paper: Chestnut Corr. Board 
s. Board, and Felt 155 | Mead Corp. is t 160 250 | Pulp: $0; Paper: Book, Lithe., Offset 
158 | Mead Na 65 65 | Pulp: $C; Paper: Chestnut Corr. Board 
—————_—_————— 157 | Southern Chemical Cotton Co. Cha 176 al Pulp: Chemical Cotton 
” — 158 | Southern Extract Co. Knoxville 83 83 | Pulp: SC; Paper: Chestnut Corr. Board 
~y Al 150 | Champion Paper & Fire Ce Pasadena 500 | 410 | Pulp: 450 BSA, 60 GW; Paper: Mach. Coated 
, . $s. le Hy ; : 
eiving Pulps _ : . Paper, Board at 
158a) East Texas ta & Paper Co.* Evadale Pulp: BSA; Paper: 
Paper: Ins. Board 160 | Southland Paper Mills, Inc. Lufkin 500 | 425 | Pulp: 300 GW, 200 SA; Paper: Newsprint 
and Bidg. Board VERMONT 
mete i 161 | Gilman Paper Co. Gilman 68 150 | Pulp: GW; Paper: Kraft, N 
162 Sheidon Springs 90 90 | Pulp: GW, Baw; Paper: Board Spec's. 
A; Pener: ow Som, 163 | Ryegate Paper Co. East Ryegate 29 50 y te Paper: Bogus Kraft, Ground wood 
A Writing, Spec's. antianatdl 
VIRGINIA 
0 BSI; Paper: Facial 164 | Camp Mig. Co. Franklin 380 ¥ - , oS. SS 50 SC; Paper: Kraft Sack, 
ee 165 e Corp. ‘ Virginia West Point 476 400 Pols SA; P orate Corr., Liner, Spec’: 
ies | Hersches Pooast Hopewell 300 | «180 Puls: Chemical Cotton; Paper: Sheeied Pulp 
ew " 167 Hummel Rev B Diet (Continental Hopewell 450 | 400 ale SA; Paper: Kraft Board, Liner, Sheath- 
Spec's is Mead Corp. 218 230 eee #0 SC, 150 Old Paper; Paper: Chest- 
ues, Toweling, Sani- y hs by ‘aper; Paper: 
170 National Container Corp. of Virginia Big Island 150 | 150 | Pulp: $C; Paper: Corr. Board 
171 | Schieren Co., Chas. A. 1 8 Pulp: SC 
, 171a| Southern Johns-Manville Products 
no ond Gone 172 | West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co =... io rs Pulp: 430 BSA, 20 $A, 150 ses Paper: Book, 
Paper: Groundwood —— — _— oe 
Columbia River Paper baits v 110 | 110 | Pulp: $1; Paper: Tissue, Writing, Parchment Map. Tons 
lancouver H ri | 
ime 174 | Coos Bay Pulp ‘24 Anacortes 95 ... | Pulp: St nce Mo. | ome of Company | Location ty | _____—«iretaes 
bo BS; aper: Book 175 | Crown Zellerbach Camas 860 700 . = eee, Tlinaes, Ss Paper: ALABAMA 
Paper: Offset, Deca 176 | Crown Zellerbach Corp. Port Angeles 430 | 450 | Pulp: 360 QW, 80 SI; _ 1 | Rubereid Co. eee ee |e 
and Creped Wedding 177 | Crown Zellerbach Corp. Port Townsend 400 400 | Pulp: SA; yy Kraft Board, Wrap., Bag ah i ne 
1 Spec's. 178 | Everett Pulp & Paper Co. Everett 90 90 Pulp: 70 $0 Deinked Stock; Paper: Book, 2 | Williams Roofing Co. Camden 35 Roofing Felt 
: 179 | Fibreboard Products, | Port Angeles 95 120 rab GW, és si; P + Boxboards —_|-____ 2 Pee eee 
. 180 | inland Empire Paper Co. Millwood 118 | #118 Pa: 85 GW, 33 81; : paper: Writing, Manile, . a CALIFORNIA, en a | Sate 
| Spec's. 181 | Long-Bell Lumber Co. Longvie 55 : Pressed Wood; Paper: Fibreboard 3 | Seteten Sovp. Les Augeies =| «| Fon, Shoe 
paper: Wrap., Bag, 182 | Longview Fibre Co. Longview 573 | (616 Pam x A68 $A, 110 GW: Paper: Kraft Board TP ay ty pe ey sie 
ng, Cover, Spec's. 183 | L & Timber Co. senate 60 Pulp: GW 5 Fibreboard Products, inc. Antioch 300 | Be 
Fama Tot Times, | tae | lite Paperboard Os Longview 75 | 200 | Pulp: QW; Paper: Boards + | Fibrebeard Products, ine Semet | a. | Slogere Soard, Trost 
Paper: Newsprint 1b _aelaeaainae » PJ eee ae $8 Fibrebeard Products, Ine. Vernon | 175 | Bexboards, Wall Board 
18 aie Port Angeles SB ee Pep: Osi 3 | Flintkote Co. Los Angeles 2865 Rooting, Felts, Sheathing Boxboard, Piaster- 
20 $1; Paper: Book, 188 - Shelton 290 | .... | Pulp: BS! | San Leandro | 100 —- 
een 188 | $t. Regis Paper Ce. Tacoma 320 | 240 | Pulp: $A, BSA; Paper: Multiwall Bag, Board Bl nme |e 4 oe 
roundwoed Spec's. = | er pa se | ss | oe 3 | Les Paper Box & Board Mills | Los Angeles St Bexbeards 
’ 191 | Simpson Logging Co. Shelton 118 e ae "1 tas. Emeryville 160 rae Tone’ Wap, Fels, Sheathing 
50 $C; Paper: Book 100 | weet T. > | See: Se, nee: Ot Cowes 12 | Potlatch Forests, inc. Pomona “0 Tissue 
; ’ ‘acoma Newsprint Co. Steilacoom 126 168 | Pulp: GW; Paper: Newsprint 4 er Container Cr Richmond | & ds, Corr. 
pees) 193 | Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. Everett 525 . | Pulp: 275 BSI, 250 BSA 3 Anny hen South Gate — ye Liner 
or 194 | Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. Longview 450 Pulp: 2088i,20088A £8 = = =—S 14 | Volney Felt Mills, Ine. 0 | ‘Rooting, Felts 
stig ererspinee 195 | Badger P. La Peshtigo 6 16 BSI: Paper: W. ned " ce “COLORADO peeves “| eo OA ye a 
, Hy H : riting, a 
or: Cigarette, Light. 196 | Charmin Paper Bills, inc. Green Bay (4) 128 | 220 | Pub: 100 BSt. 20 GW: Peper: Toker and _16 | Central Fire Products Ge. SL ee 
cr SSF | Gherete Peper Cie, tan. Late Rapite = Pulp OW. BaW 16 | Gurnside gquneeneer | East Harttord 9 | Asbestos Gasket, Bexboard 
a an tw 198 | Combined Locks Paper Co. Combined Locks 50 | 176 | Pulp: GW; Paper: Catalog, Book, Ground- 17 | Gese Oree., tus. Burnside | 99 | Beard, Spec's. 
¥ ; 199 | Consolidated Water Power & Paper Appleton 140 Pulp: $1 BSI $8 | Sese een * Paper Co. Onece | 8 poet en a 
200 | Consolidated Water Power & Paper Stevens Point 48 104 | Pulp: GW; Paper: Enamel! Book 4 p= BS, I —— | Manchester | 20 | Gergheere, Pr 
panes gis ia 201 | Consolidated Water Power & Paper | Wisconsin 334 674 | Pulp: 139 $1, 195 GW; Paper: Enamel Book, 20 | Dexter & Inc., C. H. | Windsor Lecks | 12 | Tissues 
202 Cornell Paperboard Products Co. Cornell 70 | 188 | pulps GW: Paper: Wall Board Board Spec's. ot | Pedenat Peper Goara Oe. ‘cm isl oe 
xed Stock; Paper 203 | Falls Power & Paper Co. Oconto Falls 165 oS? 46 B81, 25 GW; + Tissues, 23 | Gar Robert | Uncasville | 326 | feed 
riting, Spec's. 204 | Flambeau Paper Co. Park Falls 140 | 95 | Pulp: 40 GW, 100 81; Paper: Writing, Draw- | eeesraeee ee ———— 6 | CS | fee 
Mente s. Carton New Haven Boxboards, Spec’ 
io diaiai 205 | Fort Howard Paper Co. Green Bay 40 | 176 | pot: Ww: Paper: Totlet Thue, Towsling, AE we gg . P| + 
Paper: Newsprint 206 Napkins, Cropes, Excelsior 24 | Parker & Son Co., Joseph New Haven | 6 | Blotting, Matrix 
° Green Bay Paper & Pulp Co. Green Bay 120 120 | Pulp: $C; Paper: Corr., Linerboard 21 Robertson Paper Box Co Montville 60 | Boxboards 
207 tewh aut ton” Stevens Point 80 -:.. | Pulp: SA 26 | Rogers Corp. - Goodyear 20 | Elect. ins. Board, Spec's. 
—_ 208 -Clark Corp. Kimberty 250 326 | Pulp: 120 Si, 130 GW; Paper: Mach. Coated 18 | Rogers Corp. Manchester ’ | Molding Gon 
per: Hardboard 200 oo | oe 16 | Sanitary Paper Mills, Inc. East Hartford 20 | Facial 
ard Kimberly-Clark Corp. — 236 Pulp: 120 W, 116 St; Paper: Book 27 | Seymour Paper Mills, Inc. Seymour Facial Tissue 
assine, Parchment, 210 | Marathon Corp. 136 210 yA Ly Spec. Board & Papers for a | farting Shove Frare Go, Copieville : | rr 
Paper: Newsprint 211 | Marinette Paper Co. Marinette 42 116 | Pulp: $1; and Facial Tissues, Toweling 3 | File Reeling Co. _ | Stratterd | 9 Rooting 
5, Foweling ’ 212 | Mosinee Paper Mills Co. Mosinee 150 140 Pee: 10d SA 100 be. : 20 Windsor Locks Paper Corp. | Windsor Locks | 8 | Tiseues 
Bag, Wrap., Gum- 213 | National Container Corp. Tomahawk 250 Puts 100 OA, 108 SC; Paper: Kraft Liner, —| a AM... aaa == 
e 214 | Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Co. Nekoosa 200 | (225 Pulp: $A. BSA; Paper: Food Wrap., Toweling, 1 Container Corpo Wilmington se | er, Medium 
. Curtis Newark | Spec's. 
ee Re 2165 | Nekposa-Edwards Paper Co. Port Edwards 116 126 | Pulp: esl, Peper: Fine Map, Conv. 4 Doeskin tne. Rockland | 60 | Tissues, tome, Spec's. 
216 | Northern Paper Mills Green Bay 226 240 Pulp: 86 GW, 140 SI; Paper: Toilet Tissue, 34 | Marshall Bros., inc. Yorklyn s | Mag Spec's. 
T 32 National Vulcanized Fibre Co Newark 12 fag Volzonined Fiber 
Labei, Offset, Writ- 217 | Peavy Paper Mills, Inc. Ladysmith 18 oo | ee oe 5.8 Toilet Tissue, Napkin, 34 | National Vulcanized Fibre Co Yorklyn 17 | Vuleanined Fiber 
Cover, Blueprint 218 | Rhinelander Paper Co. “Rhinelander 110 25 a1 bst; Paper: FLORIDA . 
2, ‘ , 219 | Sterling Pulp & Paper Co. Eau Claire 225 | 100 rate teat, fe ost: : Tellet 35 | Miami | lami | ss Borbeard. Spec's 
vs Gpave, (Waste, Thilmany Pulp & Paper Co. Kaukauna ous | m0 | Pubs 168 ae e5 and © | See ——— | ee _ 
Paper: Book, Litho. - GEORGIA | 
” . 221 | Tomahawk Co. Tomahawk 50 ae : ew Armstrong Co. Macon 165 | Ins. Board, Sheathing 
Yfiset, Writing 222 Wensee Paper Batts Oe. Brokaw 90 90 | Pulp: B81; Paper: Writing, Offset, Spec's. 8 ae Fs ten. Austell 70 | Boxbeards 
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Tons/ 
Map Tons/ 
=| Nome of Company _|_ tote | Products Ne. Name of Company Location day Products 
39 | Certain-Teed Products | Savannah | 60 | Roofing, Felt, Sheathing a 
40 | National Paper Co. sie - Bolton | $2 | Gone ane Vebs Paper . | eae Soten © | Gestoests, Hebe Seat 
41 | Noble Mtg. Co. | Cedartown 25 | Boxboard, Tube Paper 87 jm ned Fibre Co. Buxton ‘45 | Fiber Sear 
42 | Rome Kraft Co. | Rome | 650 | Container Board a3 Fibre Co. East Poland 6 | Fiber Board 
3 ILLINOIS | +4 —_ re im rH Thin ar tute. 
43 | Alton Box Board Co. | Alten 800 xboards, Container, Strawboard, Wallboard | dawg 
44 | Alton Box Board Co. | Carlyle | 50 | Straw Corr. , 90 | Waterfalls Tissue Corp. Sacchents Falla | ... | Postel Tieene 
45 Sues — Board Co. Aurora 60 | Binders Board MARYLAND 
48 Sap awe om 8 sc an | Gute HI Bartgis Brothers Co. = Wehester 188 Boxboard 
} e Board 5 more xboards 
$0 | Seu De Bete —.. ° ea oo Paper 83 pS ine. Cedarhurst 290 | Roofing, Felts, Sheathing 
48 | Central Fibre Products 210 Srewbeerd, Borbeerde, Tube Stock ro} See eee: Se Cup. Providence 65 | Chipboard, Corr. 
49 | Certain-Teed Products Corp. East St. Louis 70 | Roofing, Feits, Sheathing S| oa Childs 135 | Corr. 
50 | Certain-Teed Products Corp* Marseilles 60 | Roofing, Felts, Sheathing + bp hy lane Whitehall $5 | Besbearde, Sose's, 
61 Corp. of America Chicago (2 Mills)| 475 | Boxboards 4 . ‘aper Co. Freeland 10 | Lining, § Kraft 
62 Ftathote Go. Seana | Mt. Carmel Li] Roofing Feit Viener & Sons, Hyman Woodbine 25 | Blotting, Lightweight Boards 
61 Roofing ets, ine. | Chicage Roofing eee, 
MASSACHUSETTS 
S| See ope | S | ao 99 Adams Paper Co. AL. Baidwinville 25 | Crepe Tissues 
61 | Masonite Corporation | Chicago 100M bs | Amerison _ South Hadley 26 crepe Tissues , 
} so. ft. | Insulation Board American ‘aper Corp. Holyoke (5) 200 Fine Writing, Cover, Spec’s. 
55 | Morris Paper Mills | Morris 190 | Boxbeards SSS | Saat Corte —— 2 | hee 
60 | National Co. | Marseilles 150 | Boxbeard 103 | Bancroft Tissue Mills, Inc. { 12 | Facial and Toilet Tissues 
66 | Prairie State Paper Mills | Joliet 140 | Wrap., 104 | Bird & Son, inc. East Walpole 300 | Boxboard, Container, Building, Pressboard, 
e ee Ser os Pekin M4 Bo Tube Stock 105 | Brightwater Paper Co. ad 2s mye a 
49 | Ruberoid Co. East St. Louis 40 | Felts 106 | Brown +) LL. Adams (2) 18 = 
56 | Rubereid Co t 168 | Roofing, Felt, Sheathing 101 | Chemical Co. Holyoke 120 | Fine , Spee’s. 
61 | Standard Co. Chicago 15 | Asbestes Paper, Felt 106 18 | Counter, Trunk Board 
61 | Velney Felt Milis, inc. Chicago 120 Rooting, Felt = Crane & Ce. Dalton (4) 22 | Fine Writing, Carbon, Banknote 
69 | Western Caseyville 16 | Shee 08 | Crocker, Burbank & Co. Fitchburg (7) 375 | Book, et Roto, Bristols, Tissue, Industrial 
| more conan Siesiaien ts | Score eae |B | Sees wae 
60 | Alton Bo Co. P ‘ ax 
$1 | Ball Brothers 60. Noblesville 4 ee 110 | Doeskin Products, Inc. 30 | Facial Tissue, Napkins 
62 | Be Paper Co. indianapolis 60 | Bogus Board Spec's, Stereo Mats . | Erving 42 | Grose Tissues, Haphin, Towding, Shredded 
63 Central Fibre Products Co. Vincennes 60 Strawboard, Boxboard, Tube Stock 118 | Estooek Ce. Turners Falls 7 | Onion Skin Thin 
84 | Container Corp. of America 128 | Corr Btodiom 108 Fetaish Pager Oo, Fitchburg 75 | Blanks, Coated Cardboard 
65 | Container Corp. of America Wabash 170 | Boxboards 108 | Fitchburg Co. Fitchburg (3) 150 | Book, Writing, Box Covering, industrial Spec’s. 
66 | Fibre Form, im. Columbia City | ... | Molded Pulp Products oS ee Holyoke 20 é 
67 | Form Mocking, bn. Marion |” | Molded Pulp Products N38 Co., Robert Haverhill 265 ds 
88 | Funke’s Sons 60., Ferdinand Evansville i4 | Wrap., Shea’ Gair Co., Robert Natick 60 | Boxboards 
69 | Gair Co., Robert Elkhart 280 Sosa. 115 | Groton Leatherboard Co. West Groton ... | Matrix Paper 
70 | Hartterd © Ce. Herter City me | Stinciss, tacenesd 104 | Hollingsworth & Vose Co East Walpole 60 | Rope, Jute, Wood, Rag Spec's. 
70 Interna Paper Co. (idle) Hartford City 150 | Boxbeards 116 | Hollingsworth & Vose Co. West Groton 25 | Rope, Jute, Wood, Rag Spec's. 
71 | Keyes Fibre Ce: amamed | paelded Pulp Products 116 | Hurlbut Paper Co. South Lee 20 | Absorbent Spec’s., Filter, Photo Base 
72 | Kietier Paper Mit Ewing Pat — + fs 117 | Jenkins Ce., George 0. Bridgewater (2) | 33 | Leather Board, Shoe Board 
73 | Sangamon Paper Mills, inc. Eaton 75 | Boxboards 112 | Keith Paper Co. Turners Falls 25 | Fine Writing 
6 Y Feit tne. Brookville 50 | Reofing, Felt 118 | Merrimac Paper Co. Lawrence 60 | Cable ins., Saturating Spec’ 
76 | Volney Felt a= Mishawaka 45 | Roofing Felt 120 | Millers Falls Paper Co Millers Falls 15 | Fine 
T? | Weston Paper & Mig. Co. Terre Haute (2)| 185 | Strawboard, Corr., Wrap. = | ron oe Melyebe s Seems Boxboards 
ae 10WA 121 | Premoid Corp. W. boringtiold 16 | Gasket Paps Saturating Papers 
La pmb f otek e otk ps ies St. he East Pepperell 1 Sottets Spot's : 
79 | Paper Co. Fort Madison 100 | Straw Paper for Corr. 4 Ley me ‘ nee 2 wn . 
~ se | enna roma ie | Seer Serer | 't | Reiincoaetin™ 
80 | Central Fibre Products Co. Hutchinson 160 | Boxboards, Straw Corr., Wall Board . 
Pape rr - 128 | § Fibre Co. T Harbor! 6 Heeling Fiber 
ena! 5... » — = i= Cee Saas 127 Stevens Paper Mille, In. So. Hadiey Falls; ... | Elect. ins. Tissue 
LOUISIANA 128 Stevens Paper Mitte, In. Westfield (2) |. | Elect. Ins. Tissue 
82 | Bird & Sen, Shreveport 80 | Roofing Felt = Stony ae ang Welhom = Fae Wrtion Bot Spal Fath Poe 
db. ... . eae ee 130 | Strathmore Paper Ce. Worenees (2) 50 | Fine Writing, Book, m'Special Finish 
AINE Papers 
| 131 | Texon, ine. Russell ' Fiber Products 
84 | Fraser Paper, Ltd, Madawaska 440 | Writing, Lightweight Catalog, Spec's. 127 | Texen, inc. So. Hadley Falls impregnated Fiber Products 
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Paper and Paperboard Mills (Not Producing Wood Pulp) and Their 


*Project or expansion under construction. {Planned constructions or expansion. Where tonnages are not given, figu 
used in this table are based on figures from the current editions of Post's Paper Mill Directory and Lockwood's Dire 



















































































Map Tens/ M Tens / 
No. | Name of Company Location 86, day | Products Ne Name of Company | Lecatiion = Products 
132 | Tileston & Hollingsworth Co. Boston 80 | Book, Offset, Fine Writing, Spec's. wy 7 4 
132 | Union Box Beard Ce. | Boston Boxboards + i —— | — al ie, | tice 
101 | Valley P: Co. Holyok: 16 Fine bey = hey te 161 | Fisk Mill Hinsdale | 4 | Tissues 
West Dudley P Co. West Dudiey Tag and ed Spec’s. 166 Groveton Papers Co. Northumberland) 25 | Tissue, Toweling 
124 | Westfield ‘aper Co Lee Gla 161 | Hinsdale Paper Mtg. Co | Hinsdale | 30 | Tissues, 
131 | Westfield River Paper Co. Russell 10 | Glassine 167 | Heague- | West Hepkinton « | Be Board 
107 | Weston Co., Byron | Dalton (2) Fine Writing 168 | Johns- Corp. Tilton Sinetae 
101 | Whiting & bo. Holyoke Fine Writing, Blueprint, Spec's. 170 | Milton Leather Board Co. | Mitton 12 | Shee and Trunk Board 
101 | Whiting Paper Co. | Holyoke (2) | Fine Writing, Map, Tracing 169 | Monadnock Paper Mills, inc. _ Bennington 50 | Writing (Rag and Wood), Spec's. 
MICHIGAN | lit | Pessesek Piers Go” | Ponneesk : | Sees and Freeh Beard, Spee? 
134 | Allied Paper Mills Kalamazoo (2) | 250 | Book, Coating, Papers ‘ - 
135 | American Bex Beard Co. | Grand $00 | Bexbsards, Centsiner, Strawbeard, Corr. er | Reba S'ts.0.€. me he S | Sas ee 
136 | Consolidated Paper Co. | Monroe (5) 900 =: Pane! Board, Strawboard, Boxboards, Corr, and 170 | Spaulding Fibre Co. | Milton 19 | Fiber Board 
137 | Constantine Board & Paper Co Constantine 50 f_1...., a 7” } me by he | SS. Rochester ; | Wenstermes, Ghee Beard 
138 | Dunn Paper Co. ‘ | Pert Huren 35 | Crepe and Waxing Tissues, Machine Coated = tashoster Pager Ga. | pemmenesd a _— — 
+ oe G. Spec's. NEW JERSEY 
139 | Eddy Paper Corp. | Three Rivers 130 | Bo: 174 | Allen Paper Mills, Inc. | Bloomfield 8 | Tissue, Teweling 
140 | Eddy Paper | Whive Pigeon | 200 | Boxboards 175 | Barrett Div. (Allied Chem. & 
141 | Fletcher Paper Co. Alpena 42 | Bond, Manifold, Spec’s. Dye Corp.) Elizabeth 135 | Roofing, Felts 
142 | Ford Motor Co. Dearborn | 60 | Panel Board 178 | Boyle Co., John F. Jersey 85 | Boxboards 
143 | French Paper Co Niles 45 + nag a ag 174 | Budmar Mills & Mig. Co. | Srselaend | Paper 
wee | Routieenn Super Ge Kalamazoo 42 y 3 Rag Book and Cover, Phote- 177 | Garey Cate Oe. Veo Sul | otter 100 | Felt 
| 178 | Clifton Paper Beard Co. Clitten 400 = Bexboards, Spec's. 
134 | Kalamazoo P; Ce. Kalamazoo (3) 200 | Book, 7 Coated Papers 179 Continenta 4 | Ridgefield Boxboards, Spec’ 
144 | Kalamazoo Vee. Parchment Co. | Parchment (2) 226 | Parchment, Waxes, tthe Writing, Kraft and i. Davey —- | Jersey — | ” Binders, Trumk, Specie! Boards 
Sulfite 180 | Fandange Mills Millburn Binder's Board 
145 | Lee Paper Co. | Vicksburg 75 | Fine Writing, Onion Skin, Technical Spec's. 181 | Federal Paper Board Co. Bogota 125 | Bexbeards, Spec's. 
146 | Mac Sim Bar Paper Co. | Otsego 300 | Boxboards 182 | Flintkote Co. | Little Ferry 100 Roofing, Felts 
147 | Marathon Corporation | M 240 | Bleached Board Spec’s., Waxing Tissue 181 | Gair Bogota Corp. Bogota 110 | Beard 
A=} ng | -— =o — seen Ucaheciaet Ponere, 0 183 | Gibraltar Corrugated Paper Co North Bergen 180 | Board 
| jichigan le jewsprint | amer: Garheld Parchment Glassine, Anti-Corresive Papers 
136 | Monroe Paper Products Co. | Menree 125 | Boxboards, Corr. and Solid Fiber Container, 185 | a Totes Co. | @loucester (2) 190 | Joxboards 
Spec's. 188 | Homasote Co. | Trentoa 160 | Ins. Fiber Boards 
134 | National = Co. Kalamazoo 130 | Special Paper 187 | Johns- Corp. Manville | 200 | Asbestes Paper and Board 
146 | Otsego Fa’ Peper Si, Inc. Otsego 100 Seetel Weated Boards 188 | Kieckhefer Container Co. Delair | $50 | Bexboard, Corr., Liner . 
150 | Paper Corp. of ica teal 80 e Writing 178 | Lincoln Paper Mills, inc. | Ridgefield Park | 75 | Paperboard 
138 | Port Maren Seiphite & P; Co | Fen teres pe w G.’ Papers, Waxed, W ‘Finer < = Se Se. ‘orbes Co Geman B.. | 
134 | Rex Paper Co. - | Kalamazoo 27 Coated and Uncoated Papers, olding Offset | Coe , = | Ee, | enews ee. 
136 | River Raisin Paper Co. prescceny 500 | Boxboard, Strawbeard, . and Solid Fiber sq. ft. Insulation Board 
Container 191 | Morris Paper Board Co. Paterson 78 | Boxboards 
152 | Paper Co. | Rochester 12 | Absorbent, Cover, Phote Mount, Matrix 192 Notions! Gypeum 6e.  Garwoed 100 | Bpecial Paperboard 
153 | Rockford Paper Mills, Inc. | Reckford 50 | Boxboards 193 | Newark Box Board Co. Newark 70 | Sexbeards 
y Paper Mills, Inc. | Three Rivers 60 | Bogus Bristols, Boxboard, Colored Spec's. 194 Pequannock Valley Paper Co. | Butler 7 Toeiay ame, Gee. 
134 | St. Regis Paper Co. | Kalamazoo 225 | Book, Coated, Oftset, Bible, Writing 195 | Personal Products Corp. “Milltown 40 | Creped Wadding, 
= — 4 Aen | Palmyra = j= neg tg = A Board wwe Poreanel Produste orp. | New Brunswick a | Wadding 
3 mplicity a — a | oe pee ae, Se 187 | Riege! Paper Corp. | Milford | Waxed “and Laminated Glassine, Manifold 
155 Watervliet Paper Co. | Watervliet 165 | Coated, Book, Cover, Tub Sized Oftset 198 | Riegel Paper Corp. | Miegeteritie(3) | 98 | one Weed Paper Spec's. 
— aaameeTA Eee 4 Rubereid Co. 1 - Gloucester om | Roofing, Felt, Bidg. Papers 
158 | Nelson Mig. Co., B. F. | Minneapolis | 150 | Bldg. Paper, Container, Boxboards, Felts, 176 | Sehwelter, ine, Peter 2 1 Tisoue Spec's 
157 | Waldorf Paper Products Co. $t. Paul | 725 | Container, Boxboards, Corr., Wall Board 189 | Sehwoltser; tee Peter 4. attend 5 Ciera _ 
f missouns SC | amt | Sue Sepscme Prose | Uinges | "Sd | Adpeeee Parsee, Pot 
168 | Ruberelé Ge. | Kansas City =| 60 | Saturating Felt 191 Specialty Paper & Board Mills Paterson | 25 | Liner Beard 
159 | Tamke Products, Inc. Joplin 60 | Saturating Felt 108 | T t | 46 | Petts, Bide. 
158 | United States Gypsum Co. Kansas City ... | Gypsum Liner renton Paper reates | Fete, Paper 
158 | Volney Feit Mills, inc. Kansas City 45 | Saturating Felt 202 | United States Gypsum Co. Clark Township Roofing Felt, Gypsum Board Liner 
— ae a eee ee te Jersey City | ga Roofing, Saturating Felts 4 
NEW sey Paper )e Camden Saturating Spec's. 
160 | Ashland P 1 | 20 | Tissue, Ti 
| aper Mills, Inc. i | Sis oweling 203 | Whippany Paper Beard Co. | Whippany (2 | 555 | Boxboards, Spec's. 
= | Claremont 7 mill os eaneet | Sullate Spec's. Ree NEW MEXICO | 
2——-- | eer | | See tee 204 New Mexico Felt Mills, Ine. | amequmese | 16 | Getmetee Pet 










heir Production Capacities 


en, figures were not available. All tonnages 
d's Directory of the Paper and Allied Trades. 











































































Map | | Tens/ ; 
No. Name of Company } Location day Products 

NEW YORK 
206 | Albia Box and P. Co. Troy 43 | Boxboards 
206 | Ancram Paper M Ancram 7/¢ ity 
207 | Anjope Paper & Board Mig. Co. Napanoch 25 | Boxboards, Test Liners 
208 | A. P. W. Products Co. Albany 125 | Toilet Tissue, Toweling 
209 | Armstrong Cork Co. Fulton 250 | Felts, Gaskets, 
210 | Atlantic Asbestes Red Hook 4ii Paper 
211 | Atlas Paper Board Co. New York 6 it ds 
212 | Bloomer Bros. Co. Newark me | 1 d 
213 | Bonafide Genasco, Inc. Rossman 90 Dry Feit 
214 | Brownville Paper be. Brownville 16 | Black Pattern, Manifold, Colored Spec’s. 
Bs | seated, me temem, |S | Reman 

| Carti ‘aper ers, Inc. s. 
217 | Certain-Teed Products Niagara Falls 60 | Roofing, Felts, Bidg. Papers 
218 | Columbia Box Board Mills, inc. Chatham so 68 
218 | Cornwall Paper Mills Co. Cornwall-on- 
220 | Cottrell P. Co. Rock City Falls 4 Sheet P 

ttrell Paper Co. ins. Papers 
221 | Eastman Kodak Co. Rochester ... | Photo Stock 
222 | Electric Paper Mills, inc. N. Tonawanda 50 | Jute Liners, Tube Stock, Board Spec’s. 
223 | Johnson City 17 | Shoe Board and Feit 
224 | Everett Paper Mills, inc. Marcellus Falls 20 | Bag and Toweling, Spec’s. 
2265 | Fibre Forming Cerp. Olean 100 | Binders Board, Formed Fiber Products 
226 | Flintkete Co. Lockport 60 | Roofing Felts 
221 | Flower City Tissue Mills Co. Rochester 10 | Anti-tarnish Tissues, Manifold, Spec’s. 
227 | Fort Orange Paper Co. Castleton-on- 
Hudson 100 | Boxboard 
ies Frost Wake’ Pen Millls, | Setiebury Mills te eilet Tissue, Mat 4 
ros’ ‘aper ne. 
230 | Gair Co., Robert Piermont 250 | Boxboards 
231 | Gair Co., Robert Tonawanda 220 | Boxboards 
232 | Galante & Sons, inc.* Mechanicville Pe ers eet 
233 | Galante & Sons, inc. Walloomsac 112 oe Conv. Papers 
234 | Gotham Paper Mills, Inc. Battenville 24 | Toilet, Napkin, Toweling 
235 | Grand Bag & P. Co. Shortsville 7 | Toilet 
236 Waues Teak Carton D Herkimer 3 | Molded Products 
s ) 
217 | International Paper Co Niagara Falls 200 Kraft Spec’s. 
237 | Kelly-Forsyth Corp. Port Leyden 16 | Kraft 
238 | Kelly-For: Corp. Ithaca 12 | Kraft — Tissue 
239 s, Inc. Watertown 20 | Absorbent Saturating Papers 
240 | Latex Fiber | Inc. Beaver Falls 26 hey bm fy 
241 | Lawless Bros. Paper Mills, Inc. East Rochester 125 | Container, Corr., Wrap. 
243 | theming Parer Gon tobe A. Green island u Rope in Papers, Spec’ 
‘aper Co., 1 and Rice ‘s. 

S| ame c eer Ce, dete A. Troy i" oe Se eames Supparere Beard 
246 | ° Paper Co. Fort d 137 Tenet "Toweling, Wax Paper 
246 | Marinette Paper Co. Glens Falls 32 | Toilet and Tissue 
247 | Mcintyre Bros. Paper Co. Fayetteville 16 nti-tar Wrap. 
248 | Corp. Amboy - 4 | Facial Tissue 
249 | Mohawk Paper Mills, Inc. Cohoes 40 | Fine Writing 
oe | Mohawk Vahey P; =. Td Falls 4 b=} eee” 

| aper inc. latertord School Papers, s. 
= } pwr ney Board Co. Utica be Boxboard 

_ National Cellulose Baldwinsville at Tissues, Toweling 
252 | National } Co. New Windsor 50 Paper 
‘83 | National Corp. Penn Yan 45 MF Bidg. and Special 
264 | Newton Falls Paper Mill, inc. Newton Falls 75 | Coated Book, Offset, 
209 | North End Paper Fulton 6 | Pattern, Toilet, Twisting, Wrap. 
224 | Onondaga Paper Co. Marcellus Falls | 16 Spec's. 
255 Orangeburg Orangeburg im Conduit 
256 | Oswego River Inc. Phoenix 10 | Toilet Tissue, Napkin 
256 | Phoenix Toilet & Paper Mig. Co Phoenix 8 | Sulfite and Kraft Sheets 
256 | River Valley Tissue Mills, Inc. Phoenix 6 | Wrap., interleaving Tissue 
207 | Rendout Paper Mills, inc. Napanoch 18 | Shoe, Laundry and Wrap. Tissues 
216 | St. fa Carthage 80 | Kraft Paper Spec's. 
257 | St. Co Herring 37 =| Kraft Paper Spec's. 
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Map | 
Ne Name of Company Location | day Products 
239 «St. Regis Paper Co. Watertown } 25 | Rope, Jute and Kraft Papers 
258 | Saratoga Paper Co. Stillwater | 6 itweight 's. 
228 | Sitroux, Inc. Utica | 16 | Wadding, Facial Tissue 
258 Smeailie & Voorhees, Inc. Amsterdam 50 ‘d, Wr: s 
231 | Spaulding Fibre Co., inc. Tonawanda 20 | P for Hard Fiber 
260 | Stevens & Tho P. Co Greenwich 4a. hT. Tissue, Toweling, Trays, Plates 
261 Superfine Paper Mills Inc. Clayville 45 | Tissues, W. ap, Come. 
262 | Stockport P: Corp. Stockport 30 | Boxboard Corr., Wrap. Tube Stock 
256 | Sweet Bros. Paper Mig. Co. Phoenix 21 Tissues, Crepe ‘s. 
263 | Thomson Paper Mills, inc. Thomson 30 | Facial Tissue 
264 | Ulster a | Mills, Inc. Saugerties 20 , Manifold, Groundwood Papers 
228 | United & Carton Corp. Lockport 100 | Bo 
263 | United Board & Carton Corp. Thomson 140 | Bo 
265 | United States Gypsum Co. Oakfield Gypsum Board 
226 | Upson Co. Lockport 130 , Special Boards, Coatings 
208 | Velvet Tissue Products Co. Fulton 6 
208 | Victoria Paper Millis Co Fulton 45 | Facal Tissue, Toilet, Twisting 
209 | Voiney Felt Mills, inc. Fulton 100 Feit 
280 | Weisen, inc., Sherman Greenwich 17 | Facial , Wadding 
266 | Wood Fiong Corp. Hoosick Falls nia Matrix Papers 
NORTH CAROLINA 
267 | Carolina Paper Corp. e 55 | Boxboards 
268 | Carolina Paper Mills, inc. 20 | Facial Tissue, Toilet, Napkin 
269 | Manchester Board & Paper Co. Roanoke Rapids 65 | Boxboards 
270 | Voiney Felt Mills, inc. Mor 50 | Roofing, Felts 
OHIO 
271 | American West Carrollton 70 | Writing, Offset 
272 | Beckett H 65 | Writing, Cover, 7. 
273 | Carey Mfg. Co., Philip Lockland 200 | Asbestos Paper, Felts, Board, ins. Papers 
274 | Celotex Corp. — 55 Felt 
272 | Champion Paper & Fibre Co H 425 = ooo Bag, 
‘ap., $8. 
275 | Chase Bag Co. Falls 47 | Rope and Kraft Papers 
276 | Chillicothe Paper Co. Cnithostne 125 | Book, Writing 
277 | Container Corp. of America Cincinnati 200 | Container Liner, Chipboard 
= re on Haas — = Corr. —— shies oe 
Crystal Tissue Co. jiddletown Lightweight Tissues, Waxed, edded 
280 | Dresden Paper Mills Co. Dresden 40 | Corr. Straw Board’ 
277 | Excello Paper Products Co. Cincinnati 110 | Boards, Mill Wrapper, Spec’s. 
281 | Fairfield Paper & Container Co Baltimore 175 | Bexboards, Corr. 
282 | Federal Board Co. Steubenville 176 | Bexbeards, Corr. 
273 | Fox Paper Co. Lockland \. 170 | 1 Boards, Paper Spec's. 
278 | Gair Co., Robert Middietown | 80 | Bo Spec's. 
273 | Gardner Board & Carton Co. Lockland | 250 | Boxboards, Spec's. 
278 | Gardner Board & Carton Co. Middietown(2) | 250 | Boxboards, Laminated Spec's. 
283 | General Container — Coshocton 80 | Straw and 
284 hy Fe Paper Co. South Excello 10 | Fine Writing 
285 | Hinde & Dauch Paper Co. Sandusky (2) 104 | Strawboard 
286 | Howard Paper Mills, Inc. Dayton , 48 | Fine Writing 
287 | Howard Paper Mills, inc. Franklin 50 Offset 
288 | Howard 4 =A Miils, Inc. Urbana 60 | Fine 
289 | Interstate Folding Box Co. Miamisburg 80 | Boxboards 
290 | Jaite Co. daite 40 | Kraft Bag 
291 | Leighton Fibre Products Co. Columbus 7 | Shoe Board 
287 | Logan-Long Co. Franklin 80 | Roofing, Felts 
282 | Loroce Industries, inc. Lancaster 50 Test Liner 
293 | Massilion Papor Go. Massillon 30 | Chip Spec's. 
294 | Munroe Falls Paper Co Munroe Falls 40 | Bogus Corr. 
295 | Ohie Boxbeard Co. Rittman 600 | Container, Sexdoarés, Corr. 
271 Sutera tarot Paper Co. West Condon 135 | Book, 
296 | Phillips Co., Thos. Akron 14 =| Paper Flour Sacks 
281 | Pollock Paper Corp. Columbus 25 | Waxing Papers 
287 | Procel, inc. East Palestine 35 | Bexboards, Corr. 
298 | Queen City Paper Co. Tipp City 36 | Straw and Chip Boards 
289 | Sali Mountain Co. Rockdale 70 | Asbestos Papers 
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Tons Map | Tens/ | 
Name of Company Location day Products No. Mame of Company | Location day Products 
} Paper Co. | Middletown ( 3) 234 eo eH Tissue, Sulfate and Jute Spec’s., 306 | Yorktowne Paper Mills, Inc. | York 80 yy , Boxboards, Corr., Bidg. Papers, 
| | r | | | 's. 
ye Container Corp. Coshocton | $8 | Strawbeard —_— 
ye Container Corp. Franklin 100 | Boxboards, Liner RHODE ISLAND | | 
nto Paper Mig. Co. Toronto | 95 | Boxboard, Tube Stock 336 Bird & Son, inc. Phillipsdale | 150 | Roofing, Felts 
ed Board & Carton Corp. | Urbana 100 | Boxboards — | 
ed States Gypsum Co. | Gypsum | Gypsum Beard Liner TENNESSEE | 
ton Paper & Mig. Co. | St. Mary’s 120 | Selid Fiber Container 337 | Andrews Co., 0. B. | Chattanooga 85 | Boxboards 
mn Paper Co. | Middletown 20 | Absorbent and Vulcanizing Papers 338 Kimberly-Clark Corp. Memphis 188 | Wadding 
338 | Co. | Memphis | 26 | Reofing, Felt 
OKLAHOMA | 337 | Tennessee a Mills Chattanooga | 295 | Bexboards 
ain-Teed Products Corp. | Pryor 100 | Paperboard 338 | Voiney Felt Millis, inc. — Memphis | 48 | Reofing, Felt 
jonal Gypsum Co. | Pryor | 150 | Paperboard — erry ———t 
OREGON 339 | Fleming & Sons, inc. Dallas 250 | Boxboards, Corr., Bidg. Papers ‘ 
—— | Portland 25 | Reofing Paper 340 | Orange Pulp & Paper Mills, inc. | Orange | 60 | Kraft and Wrap. 
ey Felt Mills, Inc. | Portland 60 | Roofing, Saturating Felt 338 | Ruberoid Co. Dallas | 66 | Reofing Felt 
erhaeuser Timber Co.* | Klamath Falls 300M 341 Southern Johns- Manville 
sq. ft. | Fiber Board Ryeteste Come, Fort Worth 50 | Roofing Felt 
—— 342. -Volney Feit Ine. Houston 60 | Roofing Felt 
PENNSYLVANIA | 343 | Voiney Felt Mills, inc. Irving 80 | Roofing, Felts 
ing Paper Mfg. Co.,$. Austin | Dewningtown(2)} 106 | Boxboards, Paper, Spec's. _— 
ain-Teed Products Corp. | York 67 | Roofing, Felts, Papers | VERMONT | 
tainer Corp. of America Philadelphia 650 | Container, Boxboards 344 Adams Paper Co. Wells River | 10 | Anti-tarnish Tissue, Spec's. 
tinental-Diamond Fibre Co. Bridgeport 25 | Elect. ins. Papers 345 Green Mountain Tissue Co. | Bellows Falls | 20 | Heavy wren. Corr. 
yn Paper Board Co. 80 | Boxboard 345 | Hudson Pulp & Paper Corp. Bellows Falls 46 | Gumming Kraft, T 
ing Paper Co. Bridge port 50 | Paperboard, Tube Stock, Jute Liner, Spec’s. 346 | Putney Ht sodieg” Putney “4 | T Napkin 
ey Co. Downingtown 35 | Binders, Trunk and Pattern Boards, Spec's. 347 | Vermont Mills, Inc. WN. Bennington 8 |7 
n Mills, Inc. Lancaster 35 | Boxboards 345 White Mountain Paper Co | Bellows Falls 20 | Absorbent and Groundwood Spec's, 
jningtown Paper Co. 275 | Bexboards, Laminated — | | 
ham Paper Board Co. Durham 40 «| Boxboards, 8. } VIRGINIA | 
je P Mill 20 | Lightweight thing, Spec’s. 348 | Albermarie Paper Co. Richmond (2) 145 | Kraft Spec’s., Blotting 
n-Dikeman Co. Mt.HollySprings| 12 | Absorbent, Hard Fiber Papers 348 | Manchester Board & Paper Co. 75 | Be Mill Wrappers 
ire Box Corp. $s 100 | Chipboards, Box and 349 | Piedmont Paper Products, Inc. 4 | Kraft ‘s. 
mn Pi Mig. Co. Exton 6 | Tissue 348 | Standard Paper Mig. Co. Richmond (2) 88 | Blotting, Book, Writing, Offset 
oral Paper Board Co. Reading 30 | Tube Board, "s. 
rd P Mill, Inc. Girard 10 | Bogus Corr., WASHINGTON | 
sine Paper Co. w en| 15 | Glassine, Greaseproot 351 | Fibreboard hg yt Sumner 75 | Boxbeards, Jute Liner 
nilten & Sons, inc., W. C 150 | Fine Writing, Map Papers 352 Grays Harbor Pulp & Paper Co. Selleenem 100 are St 
per Paper Co. Reading 30 | Writing, Offset 363 | P Coast Paper Mills 67 | Toilet 
rnational Felt Emmaus 75 | Reofing, Felts, Sheathing, Gasket 354 Container Corp. of America Tacoma 21 | Boxboard, Jute Liner 
& Mattison Ambler 40 | Asbestos Paper & Tape —_— ~ 
sdowne Paper Mill, Inc. Lansdowne 20 | Kraft Tissue and Toweling WEST VIRGINIA 
Jowell Paper Mills Philadelphia (2) 27 | Glassine, Greaseproot 355 | George Co., S. Wellsburg 16 | Roepe Paper 
lena Paper Mills, Inc. Modena 40 | Writing, Spec's. 356 | Halltown Paper Board Co. Halttown we | 1 s 
gan Paper Co., Inc. Lititz : Tissue 355 | Hemmond Bag & Paper Co Wellsburg 40 | Bexboard, Corr., Bag Paper 
ional Paper Ransom 70 | Tissues, Toweling, Waxing 355 | Pilisbury Mills, Inc. Wellsburg 9 
man & Co Philadelphia 60 | Boxboards 
ristown M. WISCONSIN 
J Norristown 100 | Asbestos Felt 357 | Beloit Box Beard Co. Beloit 30 Tube and Can 
br Products Mfg. Co. Swarthmore Cellulose Wadding 358 Bergstrom Paper Co. Neenah 100 
er’ archment Paper Co. Bristol 87 Absorbent, Waxing, Drawing, 358 | Cornell Paper Board Products Co Milwaukee 250 
Card, Wrap. 360 Consolidated Water Power & Paper | Stevens Point 68 
nsylvania General Paper Corp. Buck Run 12 Spec’s., Toweling 361 | Fox River Paper Corp. eee @ 50 Papers 
ston Paper Corp. Pittston a Wa ‘apers = Gilbert ty by ms a 
er ‘ Shamttin & | Facial Tissues 363 | Live Material Ce. Barton 20 
Erie 36 | Asbestos Felts and Papers 364 | Marathon Corp. Ashland 37 
midt & Ault Paper Co York 200 | Bexboard, Corr., Wrap., Sheathing 362 | Marathon Corp. Menasha 35 
weitzer, Inc., Peter J. Mt. Holly Springs 7 | Condenser P: 358 | Neenah Paper Co. _ Neenah 35 
t Paper Co. Chester 595 | Toilet Tissue, Toweling 365 Nicolet Corp. West De Pere 30 
board Paper Co. Reading 36 | Corr. 361 | Riverside Corp. | ame 60 
Downingtown 15 | Binders Board, Trunk, Die-cutting 366 Paper Mills 55 
ntum Products Corp. Tarentum 100 | Jute Liner, Liner Board 362 Paper Ce., John _ Menasha | 200 
lor Fibr Betzwood 17 — eee eet 386 | U.S. Mills Corp. West De Pere 30 
yn Mills Mfg. Co. New Hope 20 | Rope Elect. ins. 367 | Ward Co. Merrill 40 
pp =>. Oakmont Pp Kraft Bag Papers 30 Whiten So. Goasee A. Menasha S 
es Milis, inc. Chambersburg Paper Spec's. Whiting-Piover Stevens Point 
a e. Philadelphia 20 Tollet Tiaswes 362 | Wisconsin Tissue Menasha 20 















